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This is a short brochure on the foreign policies of 
nine important European countries. It presents in a 
popular but accurate manner the mam features and 
objectives of their role in international affairs- 

For an authoritative account, the whole material in 
the brochure has been borrowed from the various fact- 
sheets, reference papers, and official publications supplied 
to ns generously by the embassies of the respective 
countries. The various sources have been acknowledged 
in the brochure. Wc express our heartfelt gratitude to 
the respective embassies for extending their liberal coope- 
ration and providing us witli material of our interest. 
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General Aims of New Zealand’s 
Foreign Policy 

I T is clear that, as New Zealand has assumed the intcmalional 
responsibilities appropriate to an independent countrj^ its foreign 
policy has changed in emphasis and scope. The foundations of New 
Zealand's prc»\var position in international affairs— its identification 
with Britain and its membership of the CommonwcaUh--*>liave been 
modified and extended to meet the demands of an international 
situation greatly changed from that of 1939. As a country of 
predominantly European settlement, New Zealand retains its tradi- 
tional loyalties to the United Kingdom and a sense of identity with 
Europe and of involvement in its destiny. As a Pacific power, it has 
sought security in friendship and formal defensive arrangements 
with Austi alia and the United States of America. New Zealand's 
growing involvement in the problems of the South Pacific region 
and its close tics with tire island people aic giving rise to a new 
recognition of the importance of the role it will have to play in this 
-area in the future. New Zealand is in a unique position to encou- 
rage the growth of a regional consciousness in the South Pacific 
which is essential if the problems of the area arc to be seen and 
tackled as a whole. At the same time it has recognised the import- 
ance of regional developments in Asia and the future security of that 
region, and has sought to develop its associations with Asian coiln- 
tries. As a country concerned with the preservation of world peace 
and the Oiganisation of defence against aggression it has placed 
prime importance upon development of the United Nations as an 
agency for peaceful settlement of international disputes and for the 
achievement of collective sccutity. Pending the establishment of a 
broadly liascd United Nations security system, bowever, New Zea- 
land has been prepared, in respect of South-East Asia, to participate 
in a protective grouping concerned with the defence of a single area. 
Moreover, while it sees aggressive Goramunism as the greatest threat 
to Individual liberty at the present time, it is well .aware of the 
pnsycrfui stirrings of other forces — the yearning for political eman- 
cipation, the antagonism to systems of racial discrimination, the 
demand of underprivileged countries for a greater share of the 
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world’s prosperity, or social advancement and opportunity. Xcw 
Zealand's action in ilic international -field arc designed to’ take 
account of theic forces and, where possible, to assist the people of , / 
other countries in their striving fora better life. The limits of what 
it is able to do .are those imposed by its size and capacity, its dispo- 
sition is towards peaceful and friendly, relations with all nations and. 
(whatever the modifications which the needs of national security may 
impose) it is to that ultim.ite goal that its foreign policy is directed. 

1 

NEW ZEALA-ND’S INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES ’ 

Though in nineteenth century Sir' Julius Vogel and the Right . 
Hon. R. J. Seddon had original views about the policy which ' 
Britain and New Zealand should pursue in the Pacific area — views 
w'hich they announced with vigour — New Zealand did not acquire ■ 
the right to conduct an independent foreign policy until the end of 
the First World War wlien the full nationhood of the “Dominions” . 
was recognised. For some years after this, however, successive New 
Zealand Governments chose not to cNcrcisc this right and (pursuing 
a passive role in the League of Nations and refnaining from establi- 
shing diplomatic relations witli foreign Governments, or with other 
members of the Commonwealth’ apart from Britain) preferred to . 
make known any views on matters of foreign affairs only to the' 
British Government and through the confidential channels ofintra- 
Commonwealth consultation. 

Few pressures existed in the 1920 j and early 1980s to impel New 
Zealand towards enunciating an independent foreign policy. The pop- 
ulation was mainly British in composition and comparatively few' were r 
concerned to distinguish between Netv Zc.alnnd’s interests and those ; ’ 
of Britain. Nor had they much cause to do so :'Ncw Zealand had esta- ' 
blished a fruitful economic partnership with Britain, upon which * 
country nearly all her material and cultural links were centred; and 
New Zealand’s surest protector against clangers which it was incapa- 
ble of meeting alone was the Royal Navy. It was, moreover, realised 
that New Zealand in her own right could make little impact on 
world affairs, whereas Britan was a great power capable of affecting, 
the pattern of world events. Nc%v Zealand "foreign policy’l therc- 
Jorc consisted chiefly in seeking to modify British policy in those few, 
eases where Ne^v Zealand had a strong intt rest or a viewpoint father 
different from that of Britain. 

- The emergence of .an independent New Zealand foreign policy is • 
usually held to date from 1935. Some hlinistcrs in the new Govern- 
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jnent were deeply interested in vvorld afTaiis in general, and the 
Government's approach was influenced by theory and principic. In 
parttGufar^ they ijcld strong views on the principle of collective 
security and upon tijc League of Nations as the embodiment of that 
principle. If? its method of cbamjjioning the principles of collective 
security, pressing for the restoration ofthe authority of the League 
of Nations and, at a time when the United Ivingdora Government 
w'as pursuing tlic policy wiiich came to be known as appeasement. 
Urging positive League actioti over Abyssinia, Spain, and China, the 
Government came to depart from the pattern of the previous J6 
years : for, in addition to making its views known in confidential 
communications to the United Kingdom Government, it also stated 
them w'ith vigour in tlte international forum ofthe Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 

There was nevertheless, no fundamental departure from the tradi- 
tional policy of association with Britan. Moreover, the course that 
would be followed in the event of war was never in doubt. As 
early as 16 May 1938 a leading member of the Government had 

said, *Tf the Old Country is attacked, v/c arc too we will assist 

her to the fullest extent possible.” "When rvar broke out the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. M.J. Savage, c.xprcsscd New Zealand’s 
position in terms thfit were as true in 1939 as true they would have 
been in 19 M : 

“Behind the sure shield of Britain we have enjoyed and cherished 
freedom and self-government. Both with gratitude for the past, 
and with confidence in die future, we range ourselves without 
fear behind Britain. Where she goes, we go. Where she stands, 
we stand.” 

But the Second World War changed the }>attcrn of power in the 
world and made it necessary for New Zealand gradually to revise its 
foreign policy and its method of implementing that policy. Even 
thoxigh the basic attachiiient of New Zealanders to Britain was little 
alfcctcd, the fact became manifest that Britain -was no longer a 
power able to determine events on a world scale and that, since New 
Zealand interests could no longer be protected by British r.ctlons 
alotic, it did not suffice to confine New Zealand foreign policy to 
occasional attempts to persuade the British Government to take note 
of New Zealand views. Japanese aggression and, later, the rise of 
Communist China forced New Zealand to face the reality of its 
gebgraphical location with respect to Asia and the Pacific and to 
develop an additional relationship with the only other friendly 
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power capable of protecting New Zealand— the United States of . 
America — with the least possible prejudice to its association with the 
United Kingdom. ' • , 

During the Avar years New Zealand was admitted to the councils 
of the Allies and Avas expected to advance informed views. The 
GoA’crnmcnt honoured its responsibility' and, liaA'ing- established in 
wartime the habit of participating in the making of international - 
decisions accepted it as natural that New Zealand should continue 
to participate in the development of a post-war world order and in 
subsequent international consultations. To this end New Zealand 
established (in effect from 194-3) a professional Department of E-xter- 
nal Affairs and a career foreign service, and preceded sloAvly to 
establish diplomatic missions in countries where New Zealand’s 
interests merited protection. In particular, New Zealand sought 
increasingly to make its individual contribution to fostering good 
relationships with its neighbours in the pacific and Asia and to , 
increasing the measure of security and Avelfare in these areas. 

To be AVoven into any post-war policy Avas the now traditional 
New Zealand belief in the principle of collective security and inter- 
national justice, especially as symbolised by the United Nations. 
This was by no means an easy task in a world where the divisions of 
tlic cold war Avere reflected in competing regional alliances. There . 
had to be a place, too, for belief in the ability of international co-, 
operation to control armaments and to eliminate poverty, dise.ASc, 
and other economic and social causes of international tension. 

The threat to New Zealand’s security, posed by the entry of Japan 
into the Avar at a time Avhen the United Kingdom Avas fully commi-' 
tied in Europe, brought New Zealand into the closest relations Avitli 
two of her neighbours on the borders of the Pacific — Australia and 
the United States- Recognition of the need for a greater measure 
of collaboration with Australia resulted in the signing in 1944 of the 
Canberra Pact which provided machinery for continuing consultation ' 
between the two Governments. Upon the entry of Japan into the 
Avar, both Ncav Zealand and Australia had looked principally to the' 
United Slates for protection. Relations among the three countries 
' thus entered a new phase. The close association of wartime found 
expression in peacetime in the Anzus Treaty, in Avhich, for the ffrst 
time, New Zealand and Australia entered into a treaty of atiance 
and mutual defence with a foreign country and achieved the aim of 
both countries to enter into a close* relationship Avith the major 
Pacific power. The Anzus Treaty, which came into force -in' April 
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} r^52,''g£^<is'an assurance of .Uii'itcd Slates’ siipport iri tiie c>fcnt ioif an 
armed attack from any quarter in' the Pacific and'sq .tdnstitutes New 
' 'Zealand’s major safcgiiard from aggression in the ai’ca. ; 

, 'f The establislnnejit of SEATO,' like the Forination -of • die ;AHZUS 
miliahcc, took place against a background of - continuing msccuirity 
and of danger in the Far East, In 1050 New Z«iland Jiad participa- 
ted In collective action by the United Nations in Korea. In; 1954, 
foildwing the Indo-Ghina crisis and the Geneva Accords, a broader 
collective defence treaty covering South-East Asia, dnd the' Soxith 
West Pacific, knoxwx as the Manila Treaty, was signed by New Zea- 
land and Australia, France, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, The parties agi'ced that 
in the event of armed attack on the parties or on a “protocol’'’ State 
(Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam) they would act to meet the 
common danger. The parties established the South East, Asia 
Treaty Organisation (SEATO) in Bangkok. In furtherance of its 
obligations under the Manila Treaty. New Zealand sent forces to . 
Thailand for some months in 19G2 and to South Vietnam in 1965. 
In 1955 New Zealand had transferred its war-time commitment from 
the Middle East to South-East Asia atxl agreed to contribute forces 
to a Commonwealth Far East Strategic Reserve. These forces pat- 
ticipated in the Malayan Emergency and in the defence of Mala-* , 
ysia and Singapore against Indonesian confrontation. New Zealand 
with Australia, became associated with tiic Anglo-Malayan Defence ' 
Agreement concluded in 1957, which subsequently became the 
Ang!o-Malay.sian Defence Agreement upon the formation of Malay- 
sia in 1963. More recently New Zealand has participated in defence 
talks with Britain, h'Lala>'Sia, Singapore, and Australia in the’ ihipli- 
cation of the British decision to withdraSv its forces from South-East 
Aria by the end of 1971 , . . - • 

These developments reflected a new awareness of the international 
and strategic implications of Nciv Zealand’s position. In I955;.thc 
Miirisler of External Affairs, the Hon. T. L. hlacdonald, discussing 
Nexv Zealand’s foreign policy, said that the only possible threat to 
Nctv Zealand’s security could come from Asia and in particular 
from the spread of Communist pow'cr in South-East Asiai- “New 
Zealand foreign policy grows”, he said, “from the. need to reconcile 
’’ geography and history, economic fact and strategic fact. 

,- . .ca^l terms at present this seems that without weakening the many 
.' 'fiinks- which bind u$ to Britain and the whole Atlantic ■Oommunity: 

' ,Avc th increase bur concern svith Soxuh-East Asia.” “ : ! . -j. 
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This concern was already being expressed in social andrcconoralc 
terms as well as in defence. In 1950, New Zealand^ along with a 
group of other Commnwcalth countries, had become a 'member of 
tlic Colombo Plan established to assist the countries of South-East 
Asia to improve their standards of living*. To New Zealand, a 
pioneer in the field of social legislation and a country with a high, 
standard of living fairly evenly shared, the Colombo Plan has a 
special significance. Contributions, large by New Zealand standards 
(if small when measured against the potential , need),, have been 
made to it. The scope of New Zealand's presence in Asia widened 
considerably in the years following signature of the Manila Treaty 
diplomatic relations were established with a growing number of 
countries in the area, and increased activity in other fields of eo- 
operatlon besides that of defence followed the extension of this net- 
work of diplomatic posts. By the mid 1950s New Zealand had more 
complete representation in Asia than in Western Europe. Subse- 
quent accession to regional membership of ECAFE, the Asian 
Development Bank and ASPAG (the Council for Asian and Pacific 
Co-operation) is further demonstration of the country's acceptance 
that it has a role to play in the Asian area. 

New Zealand’s direct interest in political, social, and economic 
developments in the South Pacific is reflected not only in its mem- 
bership of such regional organisations as the South Pacific Commis- 
sion, but also in a wide and growing range of contacts with island 
people and an increased sense of involvement in their problems. The 
evolution of self-government and nationalism in tlie South Pacific 
reached a new stage when Western Samoa became the first inde- 
pendent Polynesian state on 1 January 1962. Three years later the 
Cook Islands adiicvcd internal self-government. New Zealand’s own 
colonial past, its liberal tradition of friendship for emergent peoples, 
and the fact that large number of Polynesian people have settled 
there, means that the islanders tend to look to New Zealand for lea- 
dership and encouragement. In particular, Western Samoa, Tonga, 
and Fiji already icgard New Zealand as an important export market 
and as a source of administrative and technical assistance. Inevitably 
New Zealand is going ,io be increasingly involved, in the South 
Paasfic region. 

These regional concerns have implied no weakening of the belief 
in the pre-eminent value of action organised on a world basis to deal 
\vith social and economic as well as security problems. New Zealand 
has continued to place special importance upon its incmbcrship of 
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Uhe, United; has.lieen.an active participant in the \vprlv;o 
^ t]ie'\<3cneral I-Ass;cml^^ a member^ of alLCoTunclls ofthi 

iOrganlsation, lia:s provided .'troops to the .United . .Nations Force ii 
cSoredi'fand military observers in Palestine^ Kashmir^ and Lebanon 
Jjiiid.'bas endeavoured .to assist alf efforts to attain the political am 
social objectives pntlined in the Charter, 

b Uf/iince the Second World War, the facts of geography have ha< 
.'ari;,import,ant influence on New Zealand’s attitudes towards foreigi 
..affairsj history and tradition continue nevertheless, to mind its out 
; IpoTcbThe historic links with the United Kingdom and. with 
Europe and-North America remain as close as ever; -and ..the, econo 
inic links with the United Kingdom, New Zealand’s best customet 
rfernkin strong. No situation is, however, constant. One of the ke; 
.problems of external political and economic policy now presented p 
f Nkw Zealand arises out of the movement towards political and eco 
homic integration in Europe and the continuing possibility of Britain’ 
.Tnembership of the European Economic Community. .New Zealanc 
must-expand the volume and value of its exports of primary product 
-if (he standard of living of its rapidly, growing population is Jo b' 
maintained and improved. In recent years it has become increa 
singly apjiarcut, however, that the United Kingdom market is eapa 
blc of only a limited expansion. The development of new. market 
in Asia and other less developed countries has been slowed by lo' 
income levels as well as by consumption patterns in which the typ 
of foodstuff exported by New Zealand has not figured prominently 
Ndsv .Zealand’s foreign policy is likely to continue the endeavour n 
reconcile geography and history, economic fact and strategic faep 
New Zealand in the Commonwealth 
■ Despite the emphasis in New Zealand’s approach to inlernatioha 
affairs resulting from the realities of its gcographic;\I position, mcni 
bership of the Gomntonwcalth remains a significant feature.of it 
policy. In the past the Commonwealth, for New Zealand, ha 
tendered to be identified with. Britain through special .. and, historif 
tics., .As.lhcsc ties liayc loosened, with the growing -.orienmtion p 
Britain towards Europe, the Commonwealth has assumed- , a rathe 
different per.spective for New Zealand. .Providing -as, it docs fp' 
contacts witis a wide range of countries, and on a great varictym 
subjcctsj it is. a ready-made foruni for co-operatiyc effort;. Thfis 
although the Gormnomycalth ideal docs not embody .the identity p 
'.purpose formerly apparent among -its members, ,it .nevertheless hal 
ban ‘important function, .particularly for the sm.ancr.iiud more isolater 
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members such as New Zealand, . ’ 

AUhough one of the oldest members. New Zealand, unlike some 
of its fellow members, did not seek to hasten the process of constitu- 
tional transition within the Commonwealth. At the .Imperial; 
Conference in 1930 the Prime Minister, the Right Hon, G.'W. Forbes, 
stated that “VVe have felt that at all times within recent .years we ' 
have had ample scope for our national aspirations and ample 
freedom to carry out in their entirety sucli measures as have seemed 
to us to be desirable”. There was little interest in the adoption of the 
relevant provisions of the Statute of Westminster enacted in 1931 to 
give legal endorsement to the transformation that had taken place in 
the relationship between Britain and the Dominions. It was not, in' 
fact, until 1947 that the necessary formalities were completed in 
New Zealand by the passing of the Statute of tlic Westminster Adop- 
tion Act. 

Since that time there have been many changes in the Common- 
wealth association both in constitutional respects and in numbers of 
members. Whereas at the beginning of the Second World War there' 
were only five members by the end of 1968 there were 28, and this 
number seems likely to be augmented in the future when constitu- 
tional developments in the South Pacific will allow some island 
territories to seek full or associate membership according to their 
circumstances and needs. A development such as this would reinforce 
co-operation in a region of particular concern to New Zealand, as , 
Commonwealth co-operation has done in Africa, Asia and elsewhere. 
The Commonwealth has thus become an entity embracing several 
continents and its relationships have taken on a new scope and 
emphasis. New Zealand, itself a country where two races live side 
by side, sees in the Commonwealth a special opportunity for multi- ' 
racial co-operation and understanding. 

The importance New Zealand attaches to the Commonwealth 
association has been given practical expression in its membership of 
a number of Commonwealth organisations. As well, New Zealand 
contributes to the budgets of the Commonwealth Secretariat and tlic ,■ 
Commonwealth Foundation which were both established at the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister’s meeting in 1965- The Common- ’ 
wealth Foundation, an independent fund administered by a board of , 
trustees consisting of representatives of "member nations” has con- 
tributed greatly to the growing areas of common endeavour. It has 
sponsored official and non-official Commonwealth organisations that 
provide links between administrators, engineers, lawyers, accoimtants; 
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I 3 sciftniis'ts;,' ’..mra; ■pfivate' '' 3 nd(yid'uais in- the different GomnioTiwcalUi 
•.VfeWntrfe the Cohirnonvvcalth .Secretariat under the , 

.|f:j'cadecsi«pbf,iS^Secrctary-General has provi a focus for GomrtibnV 

for extending co-operation between 

,0vGdmm,pii,tvOaith G 
. X NetV i^Oa^rid and the South Pacific 

''^Thc^fir^^ towards which New Zealanders deve- 

> 5 .A!lopcd% d5stinct.and cliaractcristic attitude was the South Pacific, 
;Th^>%.- Hew ;ZeaiaTid’s immediate environment, its Polynesia^ 
';j''^i(joples. close ;]vin to the New Zealand Maori, its islands nearest "and 
important dn the lines of communication which link New. 
'‘Zealand: with America and Europe. 

,, Within a > decade ^ New Zealand’s establishment as a British 
colony EisHop Sefwyn had made it the base for Anglican missions 
in the. South Pacific and Sir George Grey as Governor had begun to 
v' - advocate/policy of expansion in the area. The increasing involvc- 
■; cVlment of otlm^ and a desire to develop trade led Sir Julius 

^Yogel in 'the i 870s to take up Grey’s idea and to put forward various 
;Av; 8 clicihCs; for polite and commercial expansion, which, however, 
.V^y^^ouhd London. In the 1880s New Zealand joined the 

v;.-. yAiiitra]ian' colonies in an effort to preserve “Oceania for the Anglo- 
Saz'dM”, and soon after the movement reached its peak in the robust 
;V j':'v;dpposilibn"orRichai‘d John Seddon to the bargaining away of Samoa - 

‘ ; Thejmeagt'c fruit of half a century’s agitation was the annexation 
;,::‘' jn ' 1901 'brthc cook Islands and their inclusion within the boundries 
of New Zealand. Thereafter, New Zealand’s interest in the South 
■■J'- Pacifia ' declined as its trade and its thoughts came to centre more 
■ X anffmbre bn Great Britain. But though declining, the tradition was 
: V,: istin.strbiig chough to provide support for the Imperial Federation 
V hJnbvehienf. it: ihC fir-st decade of the twentieth century and; more 
h ' iprahticaUy; to inspire Nc^v■Zcalan{^ bn the outbreak of war in - 1914, , 
h_\ to .oceupy’Gefmahy’s colony of Western Samoa. • , 

' Cv^- .uhthlie end bftbe war Western Samoa, like other former, German 
'V .PP.^sbWons^ retained by the occupying power under, a Learie- of : 

Mandate, '"New Zealand cmbaidced bn its new retponsibility '■ 
; WUh'’gVeiucr'.'chthU^ than it had shown in' the' Cook, Islands ’ and: . 
VVvmhch’iefforfvvas devoted to solving the problems, of the ^tcrrilbryc 
ihi-V.Tbbratepf ch'an cVe. 1 ted however, . proved too Jr^ipid fbrVthc;, 

: ' - tTaffition-joVing Samoans'. ■ Iii tlieJate, l'920s a scries tif uhfortuhafe •{ 
'h;--,ancidchts foi\sohiC't5mc afterwards, the pace sinck'ehcd. •; 

' hi'- ' .1 . . V . . 
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The opening up in the late 10305 of air routes across the Pacific led 
New Zealand, along with other countries, to take ,ao increased 
interest in some of the moie remote islands In the atea,,but it was 
the outbreak of the Second World War which forcibly reminded the 
country of its situation. 

Overnight half- foi gotten islands became strategic points for, the 
defence of New Zealand and its allies, and New Zealanders again 
became au'arc of the need to prcv'cnt them from falling into un- 
friendly hands. Accordingly, New Zealand joined with Australia in 
seeking ways to guarantee the future security of the area, and there 
emerged first the Canberra Pact of 1944 and later the 1947 Agree- 
ment to establish the South Pacific Commission. 

Through the Commission the Governments administering territo- 
ries in the South Pacific— Britain, the United ■ States, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, and (until 1962) the Netherlands — have 
made a concerted effort to promote the economic and social develop- 
ment of the area and its people. In the 22 years of its existence the 
Commission has, within its budgetary limits (its bugdet for 1969^ 
$ 984,000), done much valuable tvork, particularly in bringing' the 
islanders together and developing a sense of community amongst 
them. Originally laying much stress on research, the Commission 
has come to concentrate mainly on providing technical assistance and 
on pooling experience of handling common problems of development. 
Its membership has grown to include Western Samoa and Nauru. 
At the same time the importance of the South Pacific Conference has 
increased. The territorial representatives who attend the Conference 
now have a decisive voice in determining the Commission’s work 
programme. Close working links arc maintained with United Nations 
specialised agencies which take an active interest in the region. 

But New Zealand has not been content with promoting progress 
in the economic and social spheres only. At the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945 it took a leading part in working out the trustee- 
ship system embodied in the United Nations Charter, and subse- 
quently the League of Nations Mandate for Western Samoa was 
replaced by a trusteeship agreement. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Samoan people, a programme 
of political and constitutional development W'as launched which con- 
tinued throughout the i950s and which culminated in the establish- 
ment of the independent State of Western Samoa on 1 January 
1962.' The transfer of sovereignty did not however weaken the close 
and friendly relationship which had grown up between Western 
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f;Samoa;-aridlNew Zcalanjd.and .this- \vas' confirmedvin^ a - Treaty'vof 
^Thricridshlp, between the tW w in Adgust 1962. In the 

v6di\cati6np'“'as well as ^^.in;.6ther fields ‘New- Zealand assists' Ws^iitfern 
y •' - , v ■ ^ 'i 

f/i. .Whilst Western .Sa'raoa was- moving towards independence, " cohsti-' 

' tutipnal ;dev:clopme^ was taking place in New Zealand’s other 
>islapd'tcrritoi;ics.'' ' Following expert surveys a programme , of ' ccono- 
/mic- and; 'social development for the Cook-Islands was formulated in 
';i955|anddcgis!ativc as.scmblics for the Cook Islands "..and for Niue ” 
-:.were>-set- up>in 1937, In 1962 the New Zealand Government .gave 
\thcsedbodies full .responsibility for allocating the large subsidies 
■\^anted by New Zcaland. In llic same year possible alternatives 
-“concerning constitutional development were submitted to tlie assem- 
blies.; chose full internal self-government together with a 

;yedritmuc<i Association with New Zealand. Events thereafter moved 
.'.'most, rapidly lii the Cook Islands. ‘ In 1963 a '‘shadow’'’ Cabinet 'was 
'.sebup arid a Leader of Government Business elected, Thc . follow- 
drig yeat' 'the .New Zealand House of Representatives passed, the 
Cook Islands Constitution Act, with provision for the Act ’itself to 
.'cbmje irito force-after a General Election in the Cook Islands. This 
election -Vyas. held on 20 April 1065 and after the New Zealand 
iPai.liamentliad.at .thc recpiest of the Cook Islands Government made 
certain amendments to the Constitution Aetj the new Constitution- 
was brought into . force on 4 August 1965 and the Cook- Islands . . ' 
; becariic .a sejf-gov.erning nation in free association with, New Zealand. 
The Legislative Assembly, assured , of New Zealand’s financial ', 
assistancci' is Lilly - responsible for the, internal affairs of the , Cook,; 
.-''Islands.'' ■' .. . . - ■ - ’’ -V' 'r'H'.-."'' 

; iTrogi'ess in. the constitutional .field has also been made in Niue arid 
the Tokelau Islands, New Zcaland’.s remaining dependent territories; - 
- On FNoyeraber 1968, at the request of the Niue . Asscnibly, 'aTulI ': 

. rn'cihber S5’Stcm of Government rvas introduced giving the Exctnlivc ■ • 
.jGommittee responsibility for the portfolios controlling Bll'.Gbvcrri-- . 
-merit Departnients. Responsibility for deciding priorities_for;govprri- -:; 

: mcnt.syorks and cxpendituredias been given .by .thc'>Adininisn“ator,;. 

' to ..the '.Tokelau Islands. .Councils or Fpnos" v^iichhaVe alsoTulIy 
^ disGussed their futiire.dcvclopmcnt and have, expressed the wish/(asf 
■..hrivec.'d.he.‘.q3cdplcN^^ Nhie) to rc^m. "their. associtUidri-lAyith. -New 
V Zealand. At'-'the'., request 'pT the FdnoSy,ijie--New -Zeal rind, Gmkrri*- 
.hperibh A, pilot programme to assist'Tokclau -rslariders.td,4 

-■/■•fcjci'tlc'lri.’Ncrv Zcijlarid. ^ 
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The independence of ’Western Samoa, .self-government in the 
Cook Islands and the progress of the remaining Ncu* Zealand terrt-' 
torics arc indicative of broader changes in the South Pacific. 
Economic, social, and educational development lias made the people . 
of the area more self-conscious and desirous of managing their own 
affairs. New Zealand supports these changes, especially those which 
promote the development of regional co-operation amongst territories ' 
of the area and the Government’s assistance is increasingly being 
directed to forms of aid of benefit to a wider group of territories; 
one recent example is the New Zealand Bursary Scheinc under which 
students from certain English-speaking territories -in the South 
Pacific win be able to undertake courses at the new University of, the 
South Pacific in Fiji. 

New Zealand in the United Nations 

For New Zealand, geographically isolated and with limited direct 
diplomatic relations, the United Nations is inevitably one of the 
most important forums available, not only to influence the course of 
international events, but also to secure the friendship and under- 
standing of the world community. For any country, its international 
reputation is a valuable asset. If New Zealand is better known and 
commands more influence in international affairs than some other 
small States similarly situated, this is, in some measure at least, due to 
New Zealand’s record of active participation in the United Nations, 

New Zealand’s share of the United Nation’s regular budget is 0.36 
percent; in 1969 tliis meant a New Zealand contribution to the ^ 
organisation of S 401,633. 

United J\'alions Security and Peace-keeping Activities — It has been noted 
earlier that the first significant expression of an independent NeW 
Zealand foreign policy occurred in the League of Nations and was 
directing to supporting the principle of colJcctivc security. Support 
for this principle later and through the United Nations h s remained 
a cornerstone of New Zealand’s foreign policy. 

The purposes which motivated the policy in 1935 were strongly 
held beliefs, rather than principles developed for any careful assess- 
ment by a national foreign service. The beliefs ivcrc nevertheless a 
reflection of widely held concern over ivorld events, a concern which 
the succeeding years were to reinforce. It was, therefore, perhaps- 
understandable that at San Francisco in 1915 New Zealand should 
argue so forcibly, if unsucccssfull).', to eliminate the veto and -to 
strengthen the collective security provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. - - /. 
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Dcsphc its physical isolation, ' New Zcalartcl has felt unable to 
'fegard with unconcern the fate of other small countries helpless to 
defend themselves against n powerful aggressor and thus liable to be 
picked off one by one. ' ’ 

The United Nations does not, it is true offer a complete guarantee 
of New Zealand*s or nu)* othei small countiy’s security against 
aggression. Nrtr has it yet achieved agreement on disarmament. 
But New Zealand Governments have acted upon the, conviction that 
the United Nations, and it alone, contains the rudiments ‘of a 
universal collective security system and that it Is through the United 
^Nations, and not through its ab.andonmcot in favour of some 
% alternative, that an effective and comprehensive collective security 
system may eventually be developed and agreement on disarmament 
achieved. 

, Within the United Nations the cxpicssion of this policy has taken 
several forms. New Zealand has sought to remove the causes 
which might produce the need for recourse to collective security 
action. Its representatives have triged that the Assembly be used 
as a place for harmonising relations between nations : they have 
voiced the need for restraint in the pursuit of national objectives; 
they have consistently sought and supported responsible action in 
aid of an effective international organisation; and they havcTctaiuecI 
the need for the early adoption of a broad programme of supervised 
disarmament. 

New' Zealand was elected to the Security Council, which is 
charged with the primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, for the years 1954 and 1955, and 
for a second term in 1966 when membership for the council was 
increased from 10 to 15. 

New Zealand has also advocated adequate and timely preparations 
in case aggression should occur and lias supported the fullest possible 
development of the United Nations’ capacity for peacekeeping. New 
Zealand has been prepared to play its part; forces weic supplied to 
the United Nations Forces in Korea and militJtry observers to the 
United Nations Observer Groups iu Palestine, Kashmir, . and 
Ixbanon; a civilian police until has served in Cyprus; and the 
government has indicated to the Secretary-General its intention tu 
principle to designate a stand-by unit which would be available fbr 
properly instituted pMcc-kccping operations of the Organisation 
in the future. 

In Some respects, however, the Uhited Nations has not lived up to 
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tJic hopes placed in it. There has never been complete ugreement . 
in the United Nations 'itself on peace-keeping issues^ and further, 
practical developments to increase United Nations capability for ' 
peacekeeping are not likely to occur, due to the existing power con^ 
flicts in the world, or in view of the divergent interests of many of 
its present members. New Zealand has therefore recognised that the 
objective of developing the United Nations in its present form must , ■ 
be buttressed by regional defensive alliances. . 

Economic and Social Aclwilies — Apart from this substantial and ; 
primary concern with international peace and security, other aspects , 
of the work of the United Nations have increased greatly in impor- , 
tance ip recent years. Article- 55 of the United Nations Charter 
recognised that peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
depend largely on conditions of economic and social progress. Ad- 
vancement in these latter fields absorbs annually more and more ,of 
the United Nations’ resources, and represents at least one area in; 
which international understanding and co-operation are reaping 
tangible rewards. The United Nations organ with primary respon- - 
sibility in tins vast field is the Economic and SociarCounclt (or : 
ECOSOC), an elective body of 27 members, which to-ordinates 
the activities of the wide variety of bodies with . interests in these 
fields ranging from the functional Commissions and Commi- 
ttees of the United Nations itself to the independent specialised 
agencies. ' ; ' , 

The biggest single task now facing ECOSOC is to promote and 
direct programmes for economic development iri underdeveloped 
countries. New Zealand had alwiys recognised the need, for’ this 
type of development, and has been concerned to ensure - that the - 
international programmes in this field should be effective and real- - 
istic. Its interest in social and economic questions is illustrated' by " 
its membership of ECOSOC from 19-17-49. and 1959-GI ; and it is 
fully expected that a further term will be served in the years ahead. 
New Zealand in 1968 became a full regional member of the Econo- ' 
mic Commission for Asia and the Far East (EGAFE), a body of 
which it had previously been a non-rcgional member. New Zealand - 
has also served terms of office from time to time bn the Status 'of 
^Vomen Commission, the Technical Assistance Committee, and on 
the Statistical, Social, and Fiscal Commissions, It’ is currently 
serving on the Commission of-Human Rights for a second consecu- 
tive term for the period 1969-71, and on the Population Commission .. 
■ for the period 1969-72. ' • ’ . ’ ' ; 
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.■ . 'Xa dndcx't'aHhg. t]icje;tesjionsi,biliti<^<. N|Cw -'Z^^ mtiy lo 'soin^ • . 
^ektfetu- be,.fcgnrt!^cXns, ‘''Xaltsng its.hirh'”.-''! t is, , hqu'eV'cr/ keenly aware , 

bX .the advantages - bX .doing'sb;- - It- ccr.fainiy, shares xwtli others, ah'/ - . ' 
in'tcrc.stdn chstiring that cconoinican.d sociaJ conditions are such ds-to'':' , 
■permit ordered- pal iticaXp.rbgress. It is' enneprned to ensure that yvlierc ' 
polidcaX principles are at issue,- the beliefs which. New ■ Zealander's 
hold as essentia! should be recognised and, if possible, accepted ' by 
tlVe world community. Some times, too, there arc strong reasons - of 
sclf-mtcrest; it is important that New Zealand’s,’ interest and- its 
speciai problems be taken into account in the w'ork of these bodies.- 
Morcoverj- the international , activities of the various agencies arc 
how'adays on such a scale (the United Nations IDcvelopmerit’- Prog- 
ramme, for. cxafnplc, spcndsalmost .'?200 jnillion a year), the detailed 
knowledge of their work can provide mutually valuable opportunities 
for New Zealand to provide goods and c.^pert services for their, 
•programmes, ■ ' ■ X , V . 

: i Specialised Agcncics—Ncw Zealand is a member of all spccialis'cd 
agencies except the International Development Association, and js 
also a’.mcm'ber of the International Atomic Energy (IAEA), • which, 
though not strictly a specialised agency, exists under the aegis of the 
United Nations, New Zealand’s' contributions to the regular budgets ; 
ofthc agencies, which arc based for .the most part .on a scale of 
asscssmcnl .similar to .that used in the United Nations i,t;self, range 
frotii .?2,f300 to ,*51110,000 annuallyand totalled some $675,000- in . 
I9G9, New -Zealand has also subscribed capital -to the financial 
•hgencies. ' ■ ■ ...... U - 

Convinced, of the value of the form of international co'-opcratipn 
thiit the agencies represent. New Zealand participates actively in 
their work. .In the ease of the technical agencies, there are, direct - 
henefus to New Zealand in membership. Membership of the Uni- 
versal ,Po.stai Union, for e.xample, is essential to. facilitate the cfitcicnt ' 
Ehtcfhation'al movement of mails to and from this cottntry; and the 
InternatiouarTclccommunlcation Union works to promote the most . 
rhtipnal .and cnident operation of v.mrld-',vidc telc-communkations 
tcrvices.' The 'World , Meteorological Organisation ..i.s the medium ' 
br. establishing .'a- u'oHd -svidc network for (he rapid exchange of; 
LnetcofolOgicai inforniation, v/hich.is -of particular .value tp remotb . 
;\reaS likc'Nmy Zealaiid;. ' In other -eases, New - Zealand benefits', by'-' 
iheTrcc; in'tercH'ingc of knowledge . and- experience, and, from the. E 
didciiyoiu's of 'the . agencies ■.to;’; establish -.tvorld-wide standards- of; 
ififcty,; to proniote, faciUtation of.intcrnatlotfal t rafticj and- to e.xamine /' 
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restrictive or discriminators’^ practice in these fields. Minimum 
standards of working and living conditions for'w'agc-carncrs .are the , 
concern of the International Labour Organisation. ' ’’ 

In addition to its contributions to the regular budgets of the' 
agencies, New Zc.iland gives voluntary assistance in the form of. 
further monetary grants, the service of experts to developing 'coun-,. 
tries (for example in physiotherapy, police work, forestry and ,cdu-\ 
cation), and donations of equipment or commodities.' ’’ . 

Two major fields of this sort of additional assistance arc the con- 
tributions made to the United Nations Development Programme 
and to the World Food Programme. New Zealand has given annual 
ccrriribtition to UNDP (in 1969 we gave §450,000), and in addition . 
has sent experts abroad to work in the field on UNDP assignments'. ' 
The WFP is a programme approved by the United Nations in 1961 
and administered jointly by the United Nations and, FAO. For the 
six years 1963-68, New Zealand made total grants of USS 1,250,00 0,,- 
of which USS450,000 was in cash, and US$800,000 in commodities. - 
For 1969-70, New Zealand has pledged a further US$420,000, of 
which US $160,000 will be in cash and USS260,000 in . commodi-/, 
ties. New Zealand is a member of the Inter-Governmental Com- - 
mittce which supervises the Programme, 

New Zealand’s accession to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Monetary Fund,' and the / 
International Finance Corporation not only allows this country to 
participate in measures designed to increase the stability of inter- 
national trade and promote the economic development of the under ■ 
developed areas of the world, but also serves to strengthen New. 
Zealand’s own economic position by providing access to more varied 
sources of capital for capital projects or for balance of payments 
purposes. 

New Zealand is also a foundation member of the Asian Develop- ' 
ment Bank, established in 1967 under the auspices of ECAFE, “to 
foster economic growth and co-operation in the EGAFE region.” 

New Zealand has strongly supported any expansion of agency 
activity which will help the social and economic development of the 
Pacific Islands for which it is directly responsible. WHO has. assis- 
ted in the past in the eradication of yaws and tuberculosis; FAO is 
at present the cxcaiting agency fora UNDP project designed to 
control the rhinoceros beetle which rav'agcs much of the islands’ 
coconut crops; and expert services have supplied assistance in several 
smaller projects. Within the General Assembly of the United, 
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and iii s'pcicialiscd T6rnhis;V Ncw' -Zcarari^^^ >'win’',cdntinuc',tp:' 
"draw attention to the needs of the Sonth I’adfic. . ' ’ ;' • •• 

7';;Hcvv‘ Zealand has in the past '‘served' ''on 'the goi'erningV ;hodic7bf\ 
■WHO, i^AO, and UNESCO, and 'most recently served oh: the Exc- . 

■ cutiyc' Colins of the UPU from 1964 to 1969. Although? because 6f; 
Its size and limited scale of contributions, Nctv Zealand is not likely 
to be elected frequently to the boards of at letist the larger agencies/, 
it can expect, over the years, to bear its share of administrative res-;, , 

•ipbhdbiiity within them. In any case, by participation in tlie plenary:? 
sessions of the assemblies of the agencies. New Zealand is able'to . 
play some part in trying to ensure that the agencies do not duplicate 
/ activities with one another, that there is rational budgetary growth 
, iihd that the rightful sp})crcs of activity of tlic agencies are not uh- 
,!duiy ' disrupted by the political conflicts tliat occur in the main 
illhifcd Nations forums. • . • 

Conference on Trade and Development {LWGTAD)— As a result of the 
/United Nations Conference on Trade and Development held in 
f'Gcneva' in 1964, the General Assembly agreed to hold a triennial 
./conference on Trade and Development with the objective of promo-, 
ling international trade, particularly between cotintrics at different 
stages of development, with a view to accelerating the economic 
fgrmvth of developing conntrics. UNCTAD held its second Scs.sion ' 
;;in New Delhi early in 1960. UNCTAD is the United Nations body: 
jgcherally Tcsponsibic for all matters relating to trade development. 
;lt is open to all United Nations members and other slates members 
. of the specialised agencies and the International Atomic .Energy 
,• Agency. The conference has become a permanent organisation, 
/with' a Trade and Development Board which conducts the affairs of 
the organisation between plenary' conferences. New Zcalant! cbiu-. 
mcnccd its second consecutive term on the Board in 1968. There," 
arc also within the organisation functional committees on edinmodi- 
vtics, manufacturers, financing of trade and shipping. New Zealand 

■ held a seat on the Committee on Commodities from 1967 to 1969,/ 
and is eurrcntly a member of the Committee on Shipping uniil 
■1971.'^ 

; GATT — New Zealand has been a contracting party to the General' 
'Agreement on Tariffs and Trade since its inception in 1947, A'hliough 
"not strictly a specialised agency, the G^\TT has assumed somc/df 
the; characteristic's of one, and its nctivirics have extended into'-all'/ 
.'a'spcctspf, inter national' trade tncliidirig, more recently, measures Ao'^. 
.■Uberalise' •noiirtarifr- barriers to agriculturai trade nnd to p'rdyidh'/' 
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Special export opportunities for the goods of "the developing’; 
countries, . ‘ ‘ , 

New Zealand Collective Security 

The defence of New Zealand has been judged by successive 
governments to call for active support for the concept of collective " 
security. New Zealand alone is tinablc to defend, its considerable 
but very isolated territory against aggression by any . militarily signi- 
ficant power. As a small country with limited resources, N«v 
Zealand is in no position to maintain the extensive defence effort , 
needed if .all possible contingencies arc to be met. As fncniioncd 
previously, it has therefore supported efforts to promote the effective 
implementation of the provisions of the United Nations Charter - 
designed to establish a universal system of collective security and,', 
until this goal is reached, has accepted that its defence’ efforts should ' 
be made in concert with like-minded countries in order ; to create a 
broader framework for security than its individual national effort' 
could provide. This in turn involves the obligation to" make credible 
and effective contributions to collective defence arrangements from 
New Zealand’s own armed services. \ ’ 

Since the Second World War, New Zealand has contributed to 
collective security action on several occasions both within the.Unitcd- 
Nations and other arrangements. New Zealand’s contribution to\ 
United Nations security and peacekeeping operations |has already 
been noted. From 1955, units from the three services were based in 
Malaya as part of the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve, where they 
took part in actions during the Emergency, During ‘ 1962,* N<ty 
Zealand took part in a deployment to Thailand by SEATO member 
countries. New Zealand forces supported Malaysia in its successful 
resistance to Indonesian Confrontation. In 1964, in accordance with 
the same principle of support for collective security, a New Zealand 
Army Engineer detachment was sent to South 'Vietnam, In i965, 
this unit was replaced by an artillery battery, which has subsequently 
been joined by two infantrv companies for service with 1 Australian 
Task Force. 

— A basic expression of New Zealand’s support for the 
principles of collective security is provided by the ANZUS Pact . 
This tripartite security treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States was signed at San Francisco on I September 1951 
and came into force on 29 April 1952. , It assured New Zealand 
and Australia of American support in the event of aggression in' the 
Pacific. , ' " . V , 
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.'•■'{TEb- inaiij provisioii' of tEc^Ai^ZUS ‘Piicl js^tEat' eacii .piarXv. Lrcco'g^-; ' :,- 
niseS- f-Ebalan armed attack in ihe lkicific arca oV-ahy of :thc Parties" 


M’onid be' ‘dangerous to i(s’cnvn:pcacc.and ■ safety and declares tbat it; 
Will act to meet the common danger in accordance with its consti^. < 
iittion proccssef’h In the context of the agreement, ah armed attack 
on any of die Parties is deemed to include ‘‘an anne.d. attack'on the 
mctropolhan territory of any of the Parties or on the island territories 
under its jurisdlcdon in the Pacific or on its armed forces; public' ; 
vcssclsj br aircraft, in the Pacific’’. ■ ■ ' . • 

Irv keeping widi the close tics between the' three countries, the, 
machinery for consultation has been kept as simple and flexible as 
-pdssible.. Meetings of a council of Minisicns arc generally held once, 
a year to review situations aflTecting the treaty area. ■ 

.S'ii'dTO—The Geneva Agreements for Vietnam Laos, and. Gam-, 
bodla, .which were concluded on 21 July 1954, brought an end 40 
the fighting in Indo-Ghina, but they fell short of a fully 'guaranteed ‘ ' 
settlement of the security problems of the area. Eight governments — ' 
Australia, Britain, Prance, New Zealand, Pakistan, the PhUippin.Cs, . 
Tliailand, and the United Slates — signed the South-East .Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty, also known as the Manila Treaty, 

'8 September 1954, The treaty camp into force on 19 Pehruary 1955. v 
Under its terms each party recognised that aggression by means of. . ■ 
'•armed attack in South-East Asia or the South-Wcust Pacific against ., " 
•any of the Parties or against “a protocol state’’ (Cambodia, Laos,’ 
and South Vietnam) would endanger its own peace and safely^ and 
agreed that it w'ould act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional process. In the event of any other threat, the , 
•parties would consult on the measures to be taken for the -common 
defence. . • ; - 

The South-East Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO) established , 
under the Treaty is headed by a Council, made up of the Foreign* y 
Ministers of the signatory governments, which meets annually in - 
members’ cfipitals. Between meetings a body known as the Council' >• 
.Reprc-scutatives pro'vddcs continuity with representation generally ■ , . 
prdvided by the heads of member countries’ diplomatic raissiotis in " . • 
Bangkok; New Zealand is thus represented by, its Ambassador to * y 
Thailand. From time to time various expert committees and study 
groups are converted to giv'c collective advice to, Connell Represen-’ 
tatives. The Councifalso agreed in February 1955 that the Military • 
^Advisers fp.ihc Ministers should meet as a. group’ to aclvisb’ :-it on- , 
(measdres for 'common defence. Thc'civii and ' military Sccrctanat " 
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has its headquarters at Bangkok* 

The Manila Treaty has special significance because it is the only j. 
multilateral defence treaty applying to South-East Asia and the only 
treaty under which the United States has an obligation , towards 
mainland South-East Asia. It is also the only treaty under which y 
Thailand has any security guarantee. Thus the treaty helps maintain • ' 
the fabric of collective defence without which the region ivould be- • 
come the target of intensified Communist pressure. It provides a back- ' 
ing for the efforts of those countries of the area strivings as the Manila- 
Treaty states “to uphold the principles of dctnocracy, individual 
liberty and the rule of law”. The military planning and e.xcrcisc3 
carried out under tlic Treaty are valuable in Improving the capacity / 
of the members to act together against aggression. , • 

Neither in concept nor in structure is SEATO fitted for a , 
major role in spheres other than defence. Nevertheless, the - 
nature of the challenge in South-East Asia was recognised, by , 
making provision in the treaty for the parties, separately and jointly, - 
to increase their capacity to counter subversion' and to co- . 
operate in economic measures to promote economic progress and - • 
social %vcll-bcing. While most of this action is taken - outside ' 
the fraracis’ork of SEATO, the Organisation has a useful aid.' 
programme designed to meet particular needs of the members of the 
treaty area. Thus SEATO has sponsored wide-ranging research 
efforts in the field of tropical medicine, agriculture, and engineering* 

A number of special SEATO professorships, post and undcr-graduatc 
scholarships, research fellowships and travelling lectureships have 
been established. The SEATO Graduate School of Engineering, • 
established in Bangkok in September 1959 has now developed into 
an independent institution known as the Asian Institute of Techno- 
logy. A programme to provide for a SEATO agricultural survey of 
the farming problems of the South-East Asian member governments . 
has recently been inhiSted; New Zealand has contributed one expert ’ 
to this programme. Seminars and study groups have been organised 
to consider particular problems. Cultural exchanges have been , 
promoted. The New Zealand Government has established a fund " 
of §20,000 from which to contribute to SEATO aid programmes. 

Ccmmonivcallh Arrangements — The Gommomvealth defence arrange- . 
ment known as ANZAM has provided a further basis for, co-opera-’ 
tiondn defence matters, betrveen Britain, .Australia, and NeW, 
Zealand. • Unlike SEATO or ANZUS, it. is- not an organisation 
established by a formal treaty but has gradually .evolved from the 
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,'practiccvof dose .dcfcncC: co-brt!iHaiioh\araong the three coitntries.. 

■ . .O ne of -the ihaiir functions of , the;A‘NZAM hVadii nc’ry has been the 
jprcparalioa of a joint plans for the defence .0 f the area 'hs a Avholcj 
atid the ■.'co’ordinatiqh of existing plans drawn np by the respective ■',{ 

. -national authorities, -The three Governments, however, retain' full ; 
'; -,cdntroi over their individual defence policies. ANZ AM meetings arc; . 
; usually field in Canberra. . 

la 1935, 'New Zealand transferred its wartime commitment from. 

J; the Middle East to South-East Asia and agreed to contribute with 
^Britain and Australia to a Commonwealth Strategic Reserve: to', be 
•, 'established in Malaya and Singapore. ’ 

- Upoii its accession to independence in 1957,. the Fcderatipif bf- 

: Malam concluded the Anglo-Malayan Defence Agreement, which . 
\ was subsequently extended to Malaysia on its formation in September.^' 

. , 1963 , and re-named the Anglo-Malaysian Defence Agreement, Dndbr 
its provisions, the United Kingdom undertook to assEt in the defence. ’ 
; .of Malaysia and v^as accorded the right to maintain such ' forces;, ' 

' including a Commonwealth Strategic Reserve, as are agreed to be 
necessary for the defence of Malaysia and for the fulfilment of 
Commonwealth and international obligations. The Agreement has 
' been accepted as applying generally to Singapore upon its acccssioiv - . 

to .independence in August 1965. New Zealand, together .with; 

: Australia, is.associatcd with the Anglo-Malaysian Defence agreement :. 

by an exchange of letters placing on record the fact that the provir -' 
; sions of the Agreement applicable to the Commonwealth Strategic .. 
,;.Rcservc, in particular the provisions dealing with the status of forces,:" 
,y\apply in respect of New Zealand forces in the Reserve. In a'statc- ■ 
y inent made when tabling the relevant documents in Parliament oii; ' 

- -20 September 1963, the Prime Minister noted that “New Zealand. 

, -has always given cause to believe that she would not starid Idly . 
aside in the event of an armed attack on Malaysia” and .stated that, 
fin: the event of any armed threat against Malaysia the Ne^V - 
"Zealand Government would promptly consult with the Malayasian . - 

- .and other Governments concerned in the mcasurc-s to be taken”. . v • 

; .• New Zealand’s military contribution in the area pf Malaysia and - 
; Singapore has varied according to the circumstances of the time. ..In 
;,gcncr.-ji, ho.wever, New Zealand has in recent years maintained in . 

. the. area one infantry battalion, pne RNZN frigate and one squadron! ' . 

. r of .RNZAF, transport These forces took part in tlic Malayan EmeV- '■ 
jgency.hnd in.thc.defcncc of Malayasia.and Singapore against.. .Indo- 
,,;uesiau. confrontation. ■ ? ■ 
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The British Government announced in January 1968 that its 
forces in South-East Asia would Ee withdrawn by the end of 1971. :'' 
Ministers of the five Commonwealth countries concerned— Australia,, ' 
Britain, Malay asia. New Zealand, and Singapore— met in dCuUa . 
Lumpur in June 19G3 and in Canberra in June J969 to discuss 
defence problems arising from this decision. ‘ " 

At these meetings, the five powers reafBimcd their . continuing . 
interest in the peace and stability of the area and declared their' in- , 
teniion to maintain dose co-operation among themselves. -Malaysia 
and Singapore declared that the defence of the ' tsve ‘countries was- 
indivisible; they said that they were resolved to do theit utmost for 
their own defence and they have made substantial progress iniinprov- ' 
ing the defence capability, and that they would welcome the co- 
operation and assistance of the other three governments.' Britain 
has outlined the form its continuing interest will take after 1971, ' 
including its significant capability to assist in the event of a threat 
to peace and its plans to continue exercises and training in the area. 
New Zealand and Australia announced in February 1969 their 
decision to maintain their forces in the area at about existing levels 
after the British withdiaw'al. Discussions on the practical arrange- 
ments needed to implement these decisions by the five Common- 
wealth countries arc continuing. In addition to normal intergovern- 
mental consultations, the work of advising working groups in which ' 
officers of the five countries participate has been Important. On ilie 
basis of the report of tlicsc groups, specific decisions liave been talicn 
on some of the practical defence problems resulting from the British ' 
rundown, notably the establishment of an integrated 'air defence 
system, naval co-operation, Joint exercises,' and the cstablislunent of 
a Commonwealth Jungle ^Va^^a^c Centre. ‘ . ■. * 

The concept of collective security continues to ulidcrlic the New 
Zealand approach to the new situation that will be created by ; 
British whhdraw’al. New’ Zealand forces are designed as a contiibu- - 
tion to the security of South-East Asia as a whole ' and will have ' 
a particular function of assistance to Malaysia and Singapore, They 
will be maintained only so long as their presence has the consent ' 
and encouragement of the Governments of hfalaysia and Singapore 
. and is seen by them as a contribution to security. They wall ' not 
be involved In internal security problems and their deployment 6u 
active operations wall icquiic thcexprcssconsent of thVNcwZcahuid 
Government. ■ ^ - 
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V ,/- ';^c\\\’Zcaljjhcrsrai4'^^^^^ '-countricf ;}ak'<^ •' many ' 

■^;. capftal4idv(casli grants >and' . equipment)', 'technical '- assistaTic'c /(the 
(/^provision of. pxperbpnd.^urlent teui'iing)Vfo6d aici'and loan?., i’ll: iS 
..y diahnelecl throiigh a-nutahct\of'/divcrSe' programmes;' niuitilatemlj-, 
/‘dhjrateraland .non-goveVnmcntaiy ' . ‘ . /.'' ' - ' ‘y' 

-■y/dNctv -Zealand dias for many years played an 'activc role, in mnlti-- 
I'ydatcrai progratmnes initiated by, the United Nations' and its-.spe- 
,;>/cialised’, ■agencies, e.-g., the' United Nations Development '-.Pidg-;', 
yVa^Wc, the .World Food Programme, and the prdgramxne of aid; to- 

•; ’, rcfugeey - ~ \J '-\'W ^ ^ ^ *1-. - - ■ / ' ' . 

^/y'; 'riic;iargest individual bilateral programme is the Colombo 'PJany 


the main vehicle for New Zealand civil aid to South and South-East. 


; ;Wsia;; '.Other bilateral programmes undertaken by New Zealand 
imcludc, those .‘inwlvihgv the Islands, Niue Island; the Tokelau, 

'.Islands and IVesterri Samoa.' 




FOREIGN POLICY 
OF 



CENERAL DB GAULLE'S INTERNATIONAL LICGACY*- 


,, Geueial <k* Gaiillc’$ foreign policy has been an important factor 
in international life oeer the past eleven years. It is true that the 
memory of the steadfast leader whom the Second World War rcvc- 
"uled not only to his own country, but also to men tiic W’Orld over, 
did much to reirsforre his exceptional influence. But the past alone 
would not have sufficed for him to cst.tblish this influence. It was 
necessary, as w'ell. that foreign peoples cxpcjience the strong imjptc- 
ssion of a will, quickly and skillfully acting with the times, inspired 
on one hand by a universal vision in which politics and ethics meet, 
r and on the other, perpetually and actively aware of the responsibi- 
lities France owes it to herself to .assume. 

Our times no longer allow dcmocratics to possess an empire, that 
is to say, power over peoples, most of whom do not consider them- 
selves as one with a motherland different from themselves. The 
authority resulting from universal suffrage requires a profound 
agreement, an expression of national sentiment. 

In a few years, the African land Malagasy States thus gained 
independence, most of them in friendship and joy. From this 
decolonization, effected painlessly, with only one exception, there 
W'as born the new reality of confident relations between the former 
mother country .and the young States : slioulci that reality evolovc 
further, it will still retain an exemplary value. The case was 
different for Algeria — a unique problem, one that was more than 
painful, .and which could not be solved without deep suffering, for 
the hatred that had been stirred up over too many yeans had made 
the battle inexorable. Ah, if only France's leaders, in 1931, had 
not chosen to brush General de Gaulle a?ide....-.'Fct 5 appeasement 
began more quickly than one would have thmigiit after such a cruel 
ordeal. Tiic future remains open. It also remains open with 
Tunisia and Morrocco. it is even so, now, with the states of former 
Indochina, 

The division of Europe, after World U, was tliejcsidt of the 
fundamental opposition wiiich imracdiatcly separated the Nations of 


♦Micfic! Dc-bre, French Foreign Mtamcf, 
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the East and those of the West, but it was due even more to the 
threat of invasion or subversion which Stalinist policy brought to 
bear. Once the threat had lessened, it was indispensable, for the 
benefit of all nations — and above all, for all of Europe — to surmount 
the consequences of the state of affairs resulting from the war as 
well as differences of regime, in order to promote a peaceful orienta- 
tion and, in all fields, new relations, favourable to nil and to' the 
entire world. 

General dc Gaulle, then, gave priority to an effort of understand- 
ing aimed at making a progressive entente possible between all the 
Peoples of the old ivorld, beginning with Soviet Russia. France 
took a decisive part in that evolution. She opened a path upon 
wliicli others later embarked. Of course, tragedies, like that of 
Prague, have shown the divergences and uncertainties that remain. 
But, if the road is still difficult, a great impetus was giv'cn which has 
made Europe move. 

Decolonization and detente are not a simple adaptation to circu- 
mstances. These two orientations take on a special value from the 
universal vision that inspires them, moral as well as political. 

It is by the solemn and repeated affirmation of the right of Peoples 
to determine their own destinies that General de Gaulle gave France 
an exceptional visage, one of the finest in her history. 

France thus marked the limits of the tendency, a natural one of 
the great powers, to constitute blocs where they assure the law. She 
also took stand, not only against imperialism of military nature and 
which inevitably provokes resistance, but also against' the more 
insidious hegemonies brought about by 'excessive economic and 
monetary supremacy. She emphasized the tic between independence 
and advancement at a time when autonomy of the State is necessary 
to the national effort — the key to social progress. 

France’s voice was all the more heeded that, in the same rnovc- , 
ment, it affirmed the irreplaceable political value of the cooperation 
of industrial countries in helping countries whose development bas 
been slower and remains more difficult. \ ; 

'IVc have, for ourselves, given the e.xample by.making cooperation, 
both .with the new independent State of Africa and Madagascar as 
with -Algeria and the independent States of north Africa, ’one of the 
prominent features of our foreign policy. In many respects, what 
has'been undertaken— economic and social investments, budgetary 
and monetary support, fulfiilUng of military service through tcchni- 
- cal aid and cooperation, technical aid volunteers — constitute an 
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io;i’ci'all’ effort tliat IS ’wkliout/prcccdcnt anil vvitlidut cqiial. 

' \V^c have done rnorc. • iJlranci:, 'with tlie'aid' of her 'Comninriity 
' partners, : has- oriented Jiurope tbvvard Africa ■: 'the -YabuTide epnVen- 
tionj :vvhosc success owes so rnnoh to bur insistence, is a model of its 
ktndf Almost alone, France advocated setting up indispensable 
. mechanisms such as the stabilizing of prices of cei'tain major produ- 
•cts would require, iu order to ensure the developing countries’ 
iiicome, or the setting up of financial measures such as the' earmark- 
ing of o percentage of armament outlays. 

; tjur action has borne even more fruit because, preaching. l>y 
example and applying to herself the two principles whose universal 
- %’aloc she proclaimed, the France of General de Gaulle, for the first 
time in nearly a quarter of a century, found peace without thereby 
• losing faith in her own future or interest in world affairs. ' > 

Nothing would have been possible nor would it have worked to 
. pur advantage if France, in view of what she is in Europe and in the 
w'Orld, had not become aware of what she owes herself, i 

She owes herself the arms necessary for her security, that is, the 
free disposition of her armed forces and the mastery of her diplom- 
acy. Thanks to the worth of her researchers and technicians^ 
France was able to become a nuclear power and General de Gaulle 
was able to endow her with a modern force adapted to our means 
and our requirements. That first decision made possible a second 
one — a release from an integration which in our view was a distor- 
. tion of the Atlantic Alliance. Thus France restored her own right 
to have a strategy and increased her value as an ally. 

France owes it to herself and to Europe to establish special rcla- 
, - tions with the Federal Republic of Germany. This is not just, a. 
matter of %vords and feelings. The demographic and industrial 
strength of the Federal Republic of Germany outweighs ours, .fits 
political objectives may not be ours, France, therefore, needs a 
great imtiona! potential in order to participate in this entente so as 
to keep the role she must have in its orientation and tiius allow this 
' ,’cntesitc to take root in the heart of the new generations. Following 
. solemn, treaty,, a sustained effort of exchanges and consultations 
; .was undertaken. Success was considerable on cither side of the 
>;;Rh)ne,.; while, at the time General de Gaulle emphasized , the 
4 necessity of respecting frontiers, especially those of the Oder-Neisse, 

. • and the nccesrity of a general European agreement for reunification, ^ 
,;:;^Thmjthe fottndatioh >yas laid for a new action benefiting the whole 
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’It is on this double 'base of our potential for action and of a 
durable agreement with Germany that the European cntcrpiise was 
continued. Had it been up to General dc Gaulle alone, even greater 
progress would have been made. . . 

France has proved her interest in the realization of an economic 
union, that is to ssy, the success of the Common Market. , To go 
even further, that Is to say, to form a policy for Europe, presupposes 
an end to confused thinking. One cannot want at the- saine time a 
supranational reinforcement and enlargement of- the Community, 
Etiropcan independence, and a strict military Atlantic intergrationJ 
Already the picture of the Europe of the future which General de, 
Gaulle drew in the beginning of the year, for a British visitor, be- 
comes clearly visible. The large perspective which was outlined*, 
then will be understood one day, ^ 

Other responsibilities arc incumbent upon France : the security of 
th'“ Mediterranean, the safeguarding of her interests or of her' natu- 
ral role, indeed her traditional role in the Middle East, in Africa,' 
in the Indian ocean, in the Pacific, the defence or the advancement 
of friendly peoples, those whose language, spirit and hope arc the , 
same as ours. In a few years France has gained a -presence,' an ' 
influence, and often an authority which had not been known for a 
very long time. What country in the %vorld was not mindful of 
what General de Gaulle thought, of what one could ask of France, 
of -what France could provide, thanks to him ? 

Probably, in order to cast a shadow on so much light, one ’ calls to 
mind the lively opposition to certain decisions or interventions. ,Onc • 
in. particular caused a big storm, the embargo, which'applic.s to 
Jfsracl as well as to the Arab States in the field of battle, one pur- 
posely forgets to point out that this decision was accompanied by a 
very important diplomatic initiative : the concertation among .the 
Four, which was accepted by the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and which, henceforth, seems like the only chance 
for peace in the justice, that is to say, in security for all. , , 

'To espouse the times, to elevate France’s vision of relations* bet- 
ween countries to universal scale, to raise our country to the .level of ■ 
its rc.sponsibiUtics ; this overall policy has enabled Franec to assume ; 
a special stature with respect to the very big powers whose strength ' 
is, at this lime, the mainstay of the destiny of mankind. 

At present the United States is thc.l.ast recourse for the .West and 
the principal source for world progress, scientific as well as tccIinicaJ. 
This is what jnstifics'thc niainiciiancc of an active and' renovated -■ 
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;;Atjaniic:A^^ '' 6n tH<^'Gt3jer.Jliandthc;TraTik'con 
prosp%ous:So\%f Rijssia'-is tdrEijrdpe-: tills' is ^^hat 'ijli'stifies-: 

\^tlie}pnonfy'pE3clcntc: 

V/Tlicse two' facts do not .lead to an alignment with one or- the, other, 
'of these giants. . Since onr situation and-thc times in \yhieh Vc.’ live . 

, make it pols'iblc, /since' it has becir proved that an cfiTort jn hcepmg 
: ’ iyith pur swe easily gives- us thp; means,' thereof good /relations ‘with , 
fhc;' United States and' with. Russia are an equal obligation for uk/' 
Jnofder to succeed. It is in the interest of France to maintain * free- 
dpm Of action \vHicb is a nicans of influence and an example, v " 

' It is thus that France was able, in the course of the ' ctcrn'al dis- ' 

' chssions ''on disarmament, not to yield to appearances, and to affirm 
' that all, sincere '.disarmament should go through a first stage /wliick 
'■ consists - of international control of the manufacture and stock /piles' 

■ . dflbegreatest nuclear powers in the world : the United' States'' and 
, Russia. , ' ' ' , ■ 

Also 'it "is ‘ thus that France was able to recognize tW People’s', 
■'Republic' of China and that' this' gesture has inspired similar 
, 'decisions. , /•/. 

' Very few nations indeed can give evidence of such freedom and 
■- can take, when the opportunity arises, independent action.- -Siricc 
,, France can, it is in her interest to do so. 'Eleven year's of foreign; 
policy arc for ever marked by this distinct course. ' ' ' , 

/Circumstances impose evolutions': this li the supreme rule 'Which 
is' irnprintcd ih'''the heart of till political reality aridVtliere arc . 
■ i,uhdvat{Ons' wlirch are not denials: But those who condemn the ' 
cliosdi orichtatious, show that they'- have" hot UTiderstood’^them.- '.' 
However, tomorrow, it will be easier- lo dr.w inspiration /frorh them, 

, for the French ' people, orie’ can be .sure, will becotne- more'/, 

' /aWaVc as’ time goes by ' the priceless intcrnatiomil' capital’' which- ' 
" General dc Gaulle bequeathed theinW’ ‘ ;/'; 



ADDRESS TO THE UNITED NATIONS BY 
Mr, MAURICE SCHUMANN FRENCH MINISTER OF ' , ■ 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS* ' . : > 

France, a country that docs not wish to liave and ' docs not , 
believe it has any enemies, salfitcs you today. 

Twenty-five years ago the United Nations was created by the 
common hope of nations and men to transform the victory won by . ' , 
force of arms— after indescribable suficring — into a universal order, 
naturally a universal order based on justice and law. 

This hope which we arc all pledged to protect is expressed in a 
charter, our Ciiarter, and in an organization, our Organization. 

Today, our organization lives and those who challccgc it roost 
question its imperfections or inadequacies rather than the need for 
its existence. I did so myself here one month ago when setting out ' 
before you-— and there is no need to do so again — the principles on 
which France’s foreign policy is based. 

However, it is quite true that an organization cannot by its own 
weight alone create an order. A charter is of value only insofar . 
as each one conducts himself in accordance with the commitments . 
he voluntarily and freely undertook, without guile, without mental 
reservations, without misinterpreting the words and principles. We , 
are an assembly of nations and that is already a reality; we are not ‘ 
yet that international society capable of ensuring to one and all, ' 
peace, independence and economic and social progress. In order to 
attain these goals which arc ‘set forth in the Charter and in accor- ' 
dance with what it prescribes, we have two kinds of duties to fulfil; 
toward ourselves and toward the United Nations as a whole. 

France believes that she has fully lived up to this responsibility 
toward herself with respect to the goals stated in the Charter, . , 

As I said before we do not wish to have nor do we believe we 
have any enemies. We have ended all our conflicts, near or far, , 
sometimes at tlic cost of the hardest of victories, that rvhich — as the 
Fresident of the French Republic on whose behalf I speak said — one ' 

' must win over oneself. Just as, at the beginning of the century,, we 

* The Speech li)5hlJ|E[Iitcnj the aims ofFrcnch Foreign Policy. » ' , 
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ended the wars that had set France and Britain against one another 
for over 100 years by an Entente Gordialc, a definitive and irrever- 
sible Entente Cordinle, tlte need for and vitality ofwMch was demo- 
nstrated to Europe and the World during the most critical hours of 
this 20th century, so France and the Germany of today, overcoming 
their age — old hostility have sealed a fruitful and special friendship. 
Beyond these relations with other nations, we have sought patiently 
and steadily to build Europe, a Europe of which the European 
Economic Community is the first foundation; it is indispensable and 
beneficial to all and it remains open to all who wish to join it by 
accepting its rules and regulations. The organization of this poli- 
ticfd, economic, cultural and human, united, peaceful and prospe- 
rous whole is not only necessary because of our concern to pre$en.’'c 
the balance in the world but because of our concern to heighten the 
values of civilization which are foreign to r.o-one. 

Lastly, the scn’icc of peace led General dc Gaulle to undertake 
this policy of detente whose first fruits arc beginnmgto appear today 
in the West and in the East. It was forth mentioning this here 
following the visit of the President of the French Republic to the 
USSR and also following the signing of a treaty on the non-rccourse 
to force between the Federal Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Union. 

Detente, this means, of course, refusing to .set one part of Europe 
against the other, one part of the world against the other; it means 
instituting a more real and more genuine security than the balance 
of terror and the guarantees — even if llicy arc temporarily necessary 
— of the systems of military alliances. It also means creating on a 
lasting basis the conditions for peace and, while icspecting the social, 
]K>lidcal and economic structures that each nation must choose for 
itself, milking possible the affiimation of national identities ami the 
free circulation of ideas, goods and men — in short, it means creadng 
through cooperation die possibility of a permanent and frank 
dialogue. 

It is in this spirit that — ^provided it be pioperly prepared— we are 
favourably disposed toward a Pan-European conference on security 
and c^char^ge^, in wliioli the United Stares and Cauad.a would 
participate. 

How right my friend, Mr. kloro, was and how I agree with the 
spcecii that we applauded a moment ago. Yes, he w.as right to say 
“that the solidarity of Western E.m ope, notably the strengthening of 
die Common Market on the one hand and the policy of detente and 
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and acceleration of scientific and technical progress with all the 
nossibilkies that it offers for the solution of the prohlenis of hungcrj 
sicknessj poverty and ignorance, but also with all the dangers it 
. presents and witli all the new problcins it creates. 

Yes, the collective awareness of the need for solidarity has pene- 
trated the spccialiyjcd agencies, but it remains that the gap between 
the industrialized nations and the rest of the world is widening. Bach 
year the lich grow richer and the poor poorer. But rich in what, 
Wonder young people, who do not understand injustice— moreover, 
that is the best definition one could give of youth — and question the 
meaning of our civilization. Therefore, what must be done is to 
establish international cooperation proportionate to the needs. The 
time has come, and it is the purpose of the United Nations in laun- 
cliing the Second Development Decade, to mobilize technology, to 
mobilize will, so that all states take part, according to their means, 
of course, but to the uppermost limit of their possibilities, in the 
immense effort of solidarity. 

There were 51 of us in San Francisco and now there are 127. 
What dors this progression mean if not first that the aftermath of 
World War II has in part disappeared, that the signatories have 
understood the meaning of the goal which they set for themselves 
and that they have complied with the principle of self-determination 
of peoples. But this appeal has not been heard everywhere and has 
not been Iicarcl by everybody. And the Lusaka Manifesto, presented 
to our Assembly last year by Fresident Ahidjo, is there to remind us. 
if necessary, that all peojilcs throughout the world have not yet the 
right to freely determine their destiny. Nor can we state that the 
Declaration of Human Rights has been universally implemented. 
But law docs not only apply to relations between states. The pro- 
gress of any society is measured in many ways by the growing respect 
For individual rights and freedoms, We are all concerned, in the 
very terms ofourGhartcr, by any attack — I quote— the fundamen- 
tal human rights, on the dignity and worth of the human person, on 
the equal rights of men and women and of nations, large and small*’. 
IVe feel that solidarity is just ns imperative in order that justice pre- 
vail as it is to promote economic and social well-being. 

'And this is ‘tvliy I come to what remains the primary task of our 
organization, to what remains its “raison-d’etre” i peace. 

Strange paradox I ^Vhile the new order tvhkli we are scelaag can- 
not only be national or even continental, ' while it cannot be only 
tvestern or castcrn,while it must be universal, tvhiie we must achieve 
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this cooperation through which manpower, ra%v materials, markets , 
and spiritual resources could be better distribtited, the division of 
the world remains and has even worsened. 

Contrary to our name, we are not united. ' 

It is not the solemn character of this celebration which should 
keep us from mentioning these divisions that we feel like wounds in 
ourselves and which are called war : War in Vietnam, war in Indo- 
china, war in the Middle East. 

IVith the coming of this 25th anniversary, we have all looked in- ' - 
ward and made — I have already used this expression here — ^a sort of 
examination of our consciences. As far aswc are concerned, we have 
concluded that our weakness — one of our weaknesses — is the yoid 
caused by the absence from our midst of a quarter of mankind, and 
that none of the problems of peace — the halting of current conflicts, 
international security, disarmament — could be seriously approached 
and resolved unless this void were quickly filled. How can we orga- 
nize a peaceful and prosperous international community tvitliout 
the participation of all nations and all peoples ? 

Also, how can one not realize that, independently of all the reforms 
of procedure and practice often necessary, there is in our Charter 
one major requirement which dominates the effectiveness of any 
action for peace ? Let us remember Article 25. "The members of 
the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the present charter.” How can 
one quote Article 25 of the Charter as I have just recalled it, without - 
thinking of the Middle East ? I want to say how much I approve ‘ 
of what Mr. Moro said on this matter a moment ago. It is not pos- 
sible, it is not conceivable for the United Nations to abdicate its 
responsibilities in one of the fields where it can act effectively. It is 
not conceivable especially, that the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council — whose duty is to justify their own responsibility remain 
insensitive to the appeal of our Secretary General, of our Secretary 
General who was very right to stress, quite recently even, the loyalty 
which is required of each of us in regard to the international com- , 
munity. Of course, strengthened by the lessons of the last 25 years,' 
we welcome any rapproachement of the two superpowers, one of 
which, as I said right, here the United States, is our oldestally and, 
the other, the Union < of Soviet Socialist Republics, which played ; 
such a difficult and such a decisive role in the victory of the United 
Nations in 1945, is bound to us by tics of cooperation and friend- 
ship. Tile burden of the tvorld is too great for one .or two nations 
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lo bear. Peace is our common property and all the members of the 
United NatienSj permanent and non-pernianeni members of the 
Councib the United Natiotis itself, should assume their own respon- 
sibilities* The challenge has been made ; the opportunity has been 
given us. 

Xfr. President, may I, in conclusion, iccalt the fitst words of our 
Charter ? The first words of our Charter arc simple. “We the 
peoples of the United Nations...” Pcopics of the United Nations. 
Yes, even beyond the United Nations, we must, if we want otir orga- 
nization to survive, rely on the support of tlic pcopics w'c represent. 

In San Francisco, we experienced a faith, an enthusiasm, an im- 
petus whence arose this organization with the hope It continues to 
embody. “The traveler,” said a great French writer, Saint-Exupery 
who died in the struggle against t)»ranny, one should remember here, 
“The traveler who scales his mountain in the direction of a star, 
may, if he allows himself to be too absorbed by the problems of 
ascent, forget which star is guiding him.” 

Let no obstacle, no indifference, no registration ever divert us 
from ilte mission which brought us together. Let no obstacle, no 
indifference, no resignation malcc us forget our star. 



FRENCH COOPERATION WITH THE THIRD 'WOREH* 

Tlie most recent public opinion poll in France on the subject of 
cooperation showed that 78,5 per cent of Frenchmen replied aflir* 
mativcly to the question of whether “France ought to continue 
providing aid to underdeveloped nations,” ’ / . , ' 

Accordingly, it would seem that on the threshold of the second 
decade of development nearly eight Frenchmen out of ten endorse 
the government’s policy of cooperation. But what does this coope-' 
ration, defined by General de Gaulle as “France’s great aim,” and 
the “great task of the 20th century,” actually involve ? . . 

The problem of assistance and the idea that industrialized nations 
could and should help other countries tvdiich had been less blessed ' 
by nature or history did not truly arise on the world scene until 
after the Second ^V^orld War. New attitudes about democracy and , 
the rights of peoples and nations suddenly appeared, to lierald a ■ 
movement for the independence of all and the establishment of 
relations based on autonomy and equality. It followed that efforts 
were also needed to attempt to equalize the living conditions of 
different peoples. 

Out of this feeling sprang the idea of assistance to the Third ■ 
World, with an important lead being offered from the start by the ' * 
United Nations and certain industrialized nations. To be sure, 
the motives behind such assistance have often been very different. - 
There is sonic reason to believe that only countries, with limited 
economic scope and, for that matter, no colonial past behind them, 
can claim to act on purely humanitarian grounds. For all the 
others— and France ndll not deny being among them—political, , 
economic and cultural considerations inevitably accompany strictly " 
humanitarian motives. 

As early as 1944, ■when he presided over the war-time Brazzaville 
conference at which the first principles of the policy France was 
to follow towards her territories were laid down, General dc Gaulle 
declared : , ’ ^ 

“J..in French Africa, as in all other territories where men live 
under our flag, there can be no progress worthy of the name until 

*y% on Bourpes - secretary of State for French Porcign AfTairs. ' , 
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people in their homeland benefit morally and materially and 
gradually reach a Icv^ei from which they will be able to participate 
in the management of their own affairs. It is France's duty that tliis 
comes about.” 

Thus the way was open for cooperation to take ov^er when the 
time canic as an extension of what had been accomplished, and as 
the natural complement of independence. 

France and International Solidarity : 

During the initial stages of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development in Geneva in 1961 the industrial nations were urged 
to set aside one per cent of their revenue for assistance to the 
developing countries. 

IVith a contribution amounting to 1*24 per cent of her gross 
national product in 1970, France was second only to the Nether- 
lands (T47 per cent) in backing the cause of international solida- 
rity. Indeed, for the first time in 1970 the total sum of French aid 
to developing nations topped the 10 billion franc mark, this amount 
representing an increase of 13‘5 per cent over the figures for 1969. 

France can therefore legitimately claim to stand in the front rank 
of nations which liavc backed their words with deeds in the struggle 
against under-development. 

But whatever the size of her contribution, France docs not feel 
that it is enough to merely give. Accordingly, she lias showm great 
concern over what her Third World friends have come to call the 
‘hletcrioration of trade terms,” namely tJic fact that in the prevail- 
ing system of trade in the world the trade balance of the dcv'clop- 
ing countries is constantly in the red and indeed becoming more 
so every yctu*. French representatives in llio de Janeiro, New Delhi 
and elsewhere in the past 10 years have constantly pointed up tlic 
need to remedy this situation by stabilizing the raw materials 
market and by granting generalized preferences to help these 
nations market their produce and boost their industrialization. 

While Fiance feels that bilateral assistance oflers numerous advan- 
tages in many eases she has never insisted on being the lone country 
< to aid this or that under-developed nation. In fact, the thought of 
rejecting other forms of aid or opposing multilateral assistance 
would not occur to her. Ample proof can be seen in the fact that 
France’s contribution to inter nadonal aid .schemes has constantly in- 
j creased over the years, rising from roughly six per cent- of the total 
amount of French aid in 19G7 and 1968 to ncirrly 11 per cent in 1970. 
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Moreover, France'shares with West Germany the brunt of contri- 
butions to the European Development Fund, having poured 745 
million dollars into the Fund since its launching — or more than 33 
per cent of the total. Lastly — and this further illustrates the French 
attitude towards multilateral assistance — it has become increasingly 
apparent to the French government that the needs of developing 
countries are such today that some projects just cannot be "handled 
by one country alone. Instead, it appears to the government that 
future operations will be conceived, studied and carried out jointly 
by a number of partners, including the developing nation in ques- 
tion, and that the various forms of assistance thrown into the ven- 
ture, whether bilateral or multilateral, will function individually. 

FRENCH BILATERAL AID 

However, it must be said that the great bulk of French assistance — 
more than 80 per cent, in fact — ^is dealt out at present on a bilateral 
basis. 

French policy is highlighted by educational and training schemes. 
This option is illustrated on the one hand by the amount of technical 
assistance being provided and on the other by the priority paid to 
teaching and to educational and training scholarships. Nearly 32,000 
Frenchmen arc serving abroad, some 22,000 of them as teachers. To 
this figure can be added experts who arc sent out from France on 
short-term missions. Meanwhile, 25,000 foreign students and trainees 
have been oficred either scholarships or special facilities to attend 
school in France or work in government offices or big firms to per- 
fect their methods and acquire new skills. 

The basic aim of such assistance is to pave the way for a skilled 
leadership in the developing countries, training men to take the 
destiny of their nation in hand and thus ensure its development, 
progress and sovereignty. As far as possible France attempts to adapt 
its aid to the particular conditions, mentality and need of each coun- 
try and to appy individual solutions to problems. The underlying 
conviction is that one sliould ne\*cr dictate, but rather respond to a 
need or render a service. 

■ Undoubtedly, the aspect of assistance considered to be the most, 
essential is the financial contribution of industrialized countries to 
the economic development of the poorer nations. In France's ease, 

this aid has -never amounted to more than a third of the w'hole. ^ 

French financial assistance comes in three forms,, the ' first being 
; private investment by French firms. Such investment is considerable 
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amounting to nearly half of France’s fmancial contribution to the 
economic grov;Lli of the developing nations. Next coring assistance 
provided by the Public Treasury, in the form of credits to firms or 
government loans. Lastly, the French government backs public or 
private investment ivith subsidies or loans. 

France pays top priority to its cooperation with the French-speak* 
ing countries of black Africa or the Indian ocean. Indeed, more 
than half of the amount set aside for cooperation in the French 
budget is earmarked for these countries. 

The first distinctive feature of Fraucc^s cooperation with Africa 
is the fact that it is based on permanent cooperation at alllcvcls, 
being governed, to all purposes, by contracts. French assistance is 
also permanent for if political considerations arc not entirely absent 
fiom the picture they have never been allowed to dominate think- 
ing on cooperation. So French aid has never been cancelled or 
suspended because this or that state has taken a new ideological 
turn, or because of temporary tension between Paris and an Afi-ican 
capital. In all matters pertaining to personnel, investment, develop- 
ment schemes or training programmes for Africans the initiative 
has always been left completely to the African countries. 

Much of the rcspoiisibilly for organising assistance fdls to the 
French foreign officers Aid and Cooperation Fund. This body ear- 
marks credits for such wide-ranging projects as the development of 
agucuhure .and stock-raising (33 pci cent), the equipping and set- 
ting up of communications systems (30 per cent), industrializations 
and the improvement of educational sanitary and social facilities. 

Another key oiganization in cooperation is the Central Fund for 
Economic Cooperaton. By granting long-term lo.ins at low interest 
rates to governments local organizations and private firms, it can 
be said to play an csscnti.al pari in pushing through certain devclop- 
mcnl programmes. 

Ijtistly, French Afiiran cooperation takes place within the frame- 
work of a single cohesive monetary zone, namely the franc zone. The 
advantages of belonging to the zone (monetary unity, free transfer 
of capital, joint pooling of currency and distinctive mechanisms) arc 
such that they have provided a solid basing to French-African coop- 
eration and enabled it to develop without being directly hit by the 
recent world monetary crisis. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature ofFrench aid is that it is 
both sizeable and useful. 

It is sizeable since the total amount poured into the venture in 
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1970 topped the 10 billion franc mark. The government put up . 
nearly o5 per cent of the total with a contribution of five billion 
440 million francs, ivhilc private investment by French companies — 
traditionally counted as foreign assistance by thcOECID — amounted 
to four billion 608 million francs or slightly more than 45 per cent. 

These figures would mean little if such aid were not useful, how- 
ever. It has become customary in some quarters to claim that 
cooperation is mainly useful and beneficial to France herself. -With-, 
out agreeing ivitb this view* entirely J w'lll not deny that France 
works some advantage out of hci assistance. On the cultural Icvcl^ 
for instance France cannot be indifferent to the fact that 100 million 
people beyond the borders of Europe — in French speaking Africa 
to be precise — use French as an official or everyday language. Econo- 
nuc,ally speaking, France undeniably reaps some advantage out of its 
cooperation, to the extent that this policy enables her to export men, 
technical methods and goods. So cooperation is a paying proposition 
' for France. But it is even more so for the countries that benefit from ‘ 
our aid, which is hardly surprising since this is the basic aim. 

The latest economic statistics confirm that French assistance has 
played a direct and essential part in the growing prosperity of 
Africa. The gross national product of the Ivory Coast rose from 142 
to 320 billion CFA francs in eight ycats, while thcg.n.p, of Maurit- 
ania, the Central African Republic and Cougo-Brazzaville rose 
respectively from 14*5 to 47 billion, from 22 to 47 billion and from 
24 to 55 billion CFA francs in the same period. 

Other countries may have achieved less spectacular growth.ratcs 
but it can be felt that even in these eases French aid has helped to 
maintain stability by smoothing over a certain number of prickly-- 
financial problems. 

This ties in with the ultimate goal of cooperation such as France 
sees it, which is to contribute to the safeguarding of peace and stab- 
ility in the w'orld. For the rich nations to help the least favoured 
countries can be seen citlicr as a duty or as an act of generosity. 
But, as President Pompidou recently pointed out, it is also an act of 
wisdom and .an insurance policy for the years to come. 



BREAKING NEW GROUNP 
IX FRENCH-SOVIF.T RELATIONS^ 

Ercncli-Sovict Relations 

Since talcing over the leadciship of the Soviet communist party, 
Leonid Brezhnev has visited the majority of eastern bloc nations. 
He has also toured Yugoslavia, But ticvcr has he set foot in a 
western countiy, such sdsits being left to premier Alexei Kossygin 
and other chiefs of the Soviet government apparatus. Kosv* how- 
ever, be has inagurated a new phase of his caiccr by visiting France. 
Did his choice fall haphazardly on Pails? Whatever the case, his 
visit bears witness to the excellent eihu.itc existing betw'ccn the Soviet 
Union and France for the past ten years. Other spectacular signs 
of good relations hav^e marked the decade, for instance Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to Paris in 1960, the voyages of General dc Gaulle 
(1966) and Georgo Pompidou (1970) to the Soviet Union, and 
Mr. KossyginX trip to Paris in 1966. 

A few formulas sum up the positions adopted b> the two countries. 
Official Communiques insist that the two governments hold similar 
or very close views on impoitam international issues. Whether in- 
volving the Middle East or Indochina, the attitudes seem fairly 
identical. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has appeared to endorse 
General dc Gaulle’s thicc-stage programme for French-Soviet rela* 
tions, namely detente, agreement and cooperation. 

Detente came from the east, 1955 

Some con.^iderahlc hcadwav has been made on this programme. 
The cold war between Paris and Afoscow has been relegated to the 
distant past. Curiously, relations between the two countries w'cre 
exceedingly strained when Paris and Aloscov,' were boUnd by a 
treaty— a treaty denounced by Moscow in 19o5 when Fraticc agreed 
to the rearming of West Germany. The angry Russian move seemed 
tantamount to a break in relatin'? but nothing of the sort occurred. 
If anythitui, the tenting up of the treaty coincided with an improve- 
ment in Frencij-Sovict relations. Tins surprising iharv Can be traced 

to changes inside the Kremlin, At the time, the collective leader' 

* 

'’Bcuiarci Ferau. 
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ship, already under the guiding hand of Mr. Khrushchev^, was busy 
discarding much of the Stalinist tradition. The leaders were anKvous 
to '‘humanize** the regime, declaring for all to hear that the Soviet 
Union was determined to achieve peaceful coexistence between 
nations regardless of their political and social systems. It was in 
this climate that Guy Mollct, the French premier at the time, paid 
a call on hloscow, . . , ’ 

France puts out feelers^ igCo 

The rapprochement gathered steam a few years after General dc 
Gaulle’s return to power. The former President was been to mark 
France’s independence in world affairs. To do so he was led to find . 
a counter-balance to France’s traditional bonds with the west, with- 
out breaking the latter. Tlie natural clioice was the Soviet Union, 
the greatest power in eastern Europe and a country with which 
France had never been in open conflict. Since they had been quick 
to guess the General’s intentions, the Soviet leaders discreetly web ' 
corned the creation of the Fifth Republic, even if their newspapers , 
ritually backed the cause of the French communist party against ^ 
gaullist domestic policy. It was obviously the Kremlin’s belief tliat 
General de Gaulle stood the best chance of being able to oppose Amc- - 
rican influence. But two factors stood in the way of rapprochement. 

First, France remained closely tied to West Germany, and this 
was hardly designed to please the Kremlin. Mr. Khrushchev’s vdsit 
to Paris in 1960 offers a good c.'camplc of Soviet misgivings. One 
theme cropped up constantly in the Soviet Chief’s speeches, namely 
that the Soviet Union and France had fought side by side to defeat 
the common enemy but vigilance was necessary since the German 
'‘revenge-seekers” were preparing a counter attack Mr, K. was con- 
vinced that he had .swung General de Gaulle to his view but, in fact, 
he was indulging in wisliful thinking. Shortly after his return to ; 
Moscow he showed his displeasure by authorizing his press to un* ‘ 
leash an attack against the French premier, Michel Debre, who had ' . 
just visited Bonti, 

Meanwhile, France was conducting a war in Algeria in the early . 
1960’s. For ideological reasons the Soviet Union backed' the rebe- 
llion but it nonetheless took care not to unduly ruffle France’s - 
feelings. The Kremlin juggled with these contradicilons as best it - 
could, obviously feeling that General de Gaulle was decided on, or 
resigned to, eventually granting independence to Algeria. This was 
the outcome Moscow wanted, and it was indeed a bit too hasty in- 
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aftticj paling tbc event. In the spring of i9G2, the War was all but 
over. Without waiting for the ofTicial end of French sovereignty, 
"the Kremlin recognired the provisional government of the Algerian 
republic. This caused some hard feelings, as de Gaulle was tiot the 
man to lake the qui'stiou of sovereignty lightly. For having buried 
France in Algeria witliout waiting for the death certificate to be 
signed by the proper antJioihy, the Soviet Union was obligee! to 
recall ins ambiissador for “consultations”. 

5 

Bilateral Cooperation^ J970 

These dinicuhics have long been smoothed ovCr. The Algerian 
War ended, and French-German relations no longer bear the special 
stamp they possessed during the Adenauer period. Moreover, the 
Russians can hartily reproach France for living on good terms with 
^Vest Gciinany when the Kremlin itself is so obviously well disposed 
towards chancellor Brandt. Naturally, it was feared in some quarters 
that Paris and Bonn might try to outdo one another to win the 
favours of the Soviet Union. Elsewhere, the Russians are accus- 
tomed to keeping many irons in the fiie. Gould they ])c cultivating 
the Bonn government in order to keep Paris dancing to their tune ? 
If the truth be said, however, France bears no grudge with Brandt 
for having signed the IVIoscow Treaty, nor (or having gone to the 
Crimea. His ostpolitik is altogether compatible with the principles 
laid down by General de Gaulle. 

French-Soviet cooperation is operated by two committees-— the 
“grand” and the “small” committees — ’ivhich meet regularly to 
c.vaminc the trade situation and draw up technical agreements. For 
cooperation to work as well as everybody would like it is not enough 
for the governments to merely express their desire to develop rela- 
tions, Broadly speaking, the Soviet leadens can act directly in trade 
matter?, If political considerations cal! for it they can bid their 
industiies and foreign trade services to place orders with one country 
rather than with another country. StllL they cannot always place 
politics above economy. 'Phe country with which they dioosc to 
deal must be able to deliver tlie good*: they need, and at a price that 
compares with that of competitors. And in this tcspcct it must be 
admitted that French businessmcsu'cne; ally lack the nggressivity and 
drive of. fo5 instance* their German counterparts. It was to remedy 
this situation ih.at l^Ir, Pompidou asked French businessmen to 
accompany him on the Moscow- leg of his visit to the Soviet Union, 

^ Another problem h that trade cannot be carried out on a one-way 
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basis. There arc no laws to oblige French importers to buy Soviet 
goods in sufficient quantitj' to level the trade balance between the' 
two nations. Businessmen arc not philanthropists — they buy mcr- , 
chandise only when they arc sure of being able to sell it at a profit. ' 
And for the time being Soviet goods stand no chance of wnninga 
spot on the French consumer market. Ministers and experts arc 
striving to solve the immediate problem by bringing the Soviet 
Union into big works schemes being carried out in France, such as 
the new port of Fos near Marseilles. 

Peace treaty waiting to be ratified . . 

This brings us to political matters. At first glance it would seem 
that Paris and Moscow hold pretty similar views. . France was the 
first of the AVestern nations to propose that the borders.laid down at 
the end of the Second World War be recognized, and Paris has 
joined Moscow in urging that a conference on European security be ' 
convened. A closer look, however, reveals some difierenecs. In 
the past Paris maintained that a security conference could not be 
held until a detente had been reached in Europe. In concrete- terms ' 
this meant an agreement over Berlin. The French government’s ' 
attitude can be summed up as follows : the conference would , 
bring together all the established states of Europe, and East Germany, ' 
being one of these states, would win a de facto recognition by being , 
invited. West Germany could hardly be expected to sit at the same 
table as East Germany until a thaw had occurred in inter-German 
relations. Blocking progress was Berlin and the question of Its 
status. 

Ambassadors from the four powers signed an agreement on Berlin 
on Aug. 23 that removed the last stumbling block to the security 
conference. At this point, it could do to wonder about the c.xact 
object of the conference. The Soviet Union sees it essentially as a 
means of confirming the territorial and political status quo of the 
continent. By signing a diplomatic charter recognizing present 
borders, the states' of Europe would be doing the job of the victors 
of World ^Var Tw'o who failed to draw up and sign a peace treaty. 

European scenrity : agreeing on the terms 

The French are equally keen to see the ghost of World War Tivo '- 
laid to rest. But if France wants to consolidate the territorial status 
quo she might be less satisfied with the political status quo. Paris 
has consistently resisted any temptation to stir revolt in the coun- 
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tries under the Soviet wing. Bnt it lins not, on the other handj 
loohcd harslily on any prudent show of independence by these conn- 
tries, In 19fi7 General dc Gaulle even enrouruged the Poles to ad- 
livatc their “originality.” So both sides must make if dear either 
before or during the conference that when they talk of “national 
sovereignty” or “non-interference in the afT.tirs of olhcrs” they arc 
speaking the same langttage. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Warsaw Pact countries 
took place at a high point in French-Soviet relatioits. The Paris 
government regretted the move, albeit in extremely moderate terms. 
(Mr. Debrcv foreign minister at the time, described it as a “mishap 
on the way”.) Nev’criheless, it was deeply affected by the event, 
sharing the dismay of French public opinion from the right to the 
cjwtrcmc left. How could such an operatioti be conciliated with the 
principles of a detente in Europe ? Opinions on this score arc divi- 
ded in the communist countries. Several eastern bloc governments 
hope that the security conference will allow each nation to achieve 
greater autonomy — in fact, that it will confirm the tcrritoriril status 
guo on one hand while helping to break down power block on the 
other. 

Paris realizes that detente and cooperation in Europe arc impossi- 
ble without Soviet endorsement. Meanwhile, French leaders arc 
conscious of having given a lead by quitting the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization v.’ithout breaking with their allies. Only too 
well can they understand tlie > earnings of statesmen in eastern 
Europe v.’ho rail for the demise of power blocs. Mr. Pompidou and 
Mr. Biezhncv Ijttvc already reached agreement on borders. Now the 
moment has come for them to state their view.-^ 0 !i the future of 
Europe. 



fTHE AIM OF FOREIGN' POLICY IN 1972/ ; 

Spanking of the pro'^pccts for France’s foreign policy' In' 1972 at - , 
the last cabinet meeting in Paris. Mr. Maurice Schumann (foreign 
minister) put it under three main headings — aid to the developing 
countries of the third -world, European conference on security and 
the summit conference proposed by President Pompidou to his pre*. ' 
sent and future counterparts of the European Common Market* 

The French Chief of State has been working actively in these 
three directions since he was elected and since his -confirmation of 
the principles of independence, sovereignty, and non-interfcrcncc in, 
the affairs of others defined by General de Gaulle. 

Tile conference which is due to take place in the near future at 
Santiago De Chile on the question of relations bet\yccn industriali- ‘ ' 
sed countries and developing countries is in keeping with one of the 
constant preoccupations of French policy: the importance of soli- ' 
darity between the rich ’countries and the poor countries by giving 
the latter better and guaranteed prices for their primary products 
and the means of emerging from the state of under development. 
These points were particularly stressed by President Pompidou in ' ■ 
December last, on the occasion of the 1 0th anniversary of O.E.C.D., 
The French President called on the western nations to follow, the 
example of France and, like her, to earmark 1% of their G.N.P.. 
for aid lo the third ^vo^ld, in conformity with the appeal of the 
United Nations which has designated the 1971-1980 period,, as the 
‘Second Development Decade^. 

This duty by the ‘have’ countries tow.ards the ‘have nots’ between 
which there is a widening gap which is dangerous for the future of 
the world, was stressed by the French President during liis visit to 
five African countries at the beginning of 1971, This duty was 
reflected in all the declarations made by French delegates to the 
United Nations during the course of the year.' More recently, Presi- 
, dent Pompidou has reaffirmed his position in tins matter, w'hcn he 
received the new yetirs greetings of the diplomatic corps in Paris, at 
' the Elysees Palace. On this occasion, he announced his intention- 
of increasing France’s contribution to cooperation in favour of the , 

- f France, January' 1972, - ' - ^ 
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weaker couiitucs. It h expected that he wilt be speaktnjr again on 
thc$e^ subjects during the course of his forthGrnnmg visit to the 
Republics of Niger and Chad. 

The second and third points on wdilch the French government 
intends ranking a special effort concerning Burope : Europe in its 
tclations between the conntrics of the west and Europe in its rela- 
tions between the cast and the west. Tiicse arc two major talks to 
which President Pompidou intends to attach his name. After having 
Itclped the adhesion of Great Brjtaiir by his declaration at the 
‘ilagtic Summit'' :md his talks with Mr. Edward Health, the French 
President has called on the Europeans to define the stages which 
should follow on die increase in slac of the community’. This ex- 
plains his proposal, for a ‘Summit’ which could be devoted to a 
relaunching of the principle of an economic and monetary union. 
All negotiations on this ended in may 1971, due to the decision to 
float the mark. Also at this summit, it is possible that the enlarged 
community could lay the foundations of future European insdtutions 
perhaps under the form of a confederation such as was proposed by 
Paris in 1971, 

Last but not least in the domain of France’s foreign policy, there 
is the question of a dctcjitc in Europe. A lot has happened since 
the visit of Mr. Brcidmcv, Secretary General of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party to Paris, Tiierc has been the inter-German airangcracnt 
on Berlin, Completing the quadripartite “Framework” agi cement 
ofSeptanibcr by the big four U.S.S.R. Great Britain, France, 
United Smics, France considers that it is now possible to go ahead 
with the immediate preparation of a European conference on secu- 
rity, the preliminary woik being carried out by the European 
ambassadors in Helsinki. Such a niccting is considered by France 
to be highly desirable Inasmuch as the time has come for all ^ 
Europeans to make their own voices heard and in so doing, more 
than 26 years after the end of the war, bring about the reconcilia- 
tion between the two parts of the old continent. 
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AUSTRALIA’S FORElCJ^ TOLIGY OBJECTIVES 


In the broadest of tcrmsj ihc objectives ot‘ our foreign poliev are 
to enhance atitl protect Australia’s national security and Australia’s 
national welfare. We have identifiable and separate interests and 
independent policies and responsibilities. 

However* the pursuit of a narrow national interest would be self- 
defeating. In the 1.970’s, no country can live in isolation and expect 
both to prosper and to remain secure. 

Our own national interests must be seen in the lights of the known 
interc.sts of otlier countries, and their aspirations. We must adapt 
out own policies to the facts of international life, but we also seek to 
influence the policies of others rvherc they may be inconsistent with 
our own interests, 

MEAA’S TO REALISE OUR OBJECTIVES 

Australians independence in international affairs is expressed in 
our identification of our national objectives and the choice of means 
Ijy which we seek to realise tlicm. Once the nscans arc chosen an 
element of interdependence is introduced. Close relations v,'ith other 
countries, or membership of international Institutions, such the 
United Nations, or regional organisations, sucli as SEATO provide 
reinforcement of our policies. But these also entail mutual commit- 
ments which may to some extent limit our own future Independence 
of action. For small countries in an unsettled world iutcrdcpcndcsice 
is a pieuxxjuisite of security. 

Australia has strong and valuable traditional friendships, We 
have histone relations of co-operation and mutual confidence with 
Btiiaii', and tve value the Commonwealth as an organisation in which 
many countries, of differing backgrounds and interests but certain 
common traditions, can consult and co-operate. We have long- 
standing links %vith Western Europe, reinforced by a continuing flow 
of migrants and mutual interest.': in trade and investments. Wk liave 
new contacts with the countries of Africa and Latin America. 

Our relations with the United States arc deep and cover the vrhole 
tange of our international rclations^politiail, security and econo- 
' mic. The United States is and will remain a Pacific powerof the 
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first magnitude. It has made an essential contribution towards the' ' 
security and future ^velfare of countries in the Pacific since World ' 
War II. The niaintcn.ance of the closest relations and cb-opcration > 
with the United States remains a central element in our foreign 
policy. , ' 

The maintenance of close relations with our neighbours in Asia 
and the Pacific is also a pre-requisite for Australia's security. These 
have been developed both through bilateral contacts and through 
our participation in regional organisations. The continued security, ’ 
stability and prosperity of this region is of greatest importance to us * 
and our diplomatic international co-operation, and mutual security 
efforts arc primarily focused there. It is through our efibrts in the - 
region, where for reasons of geography our ability to exercise influ- 
ence is greatest, that Australia can make its most effective contribu- , 
tion towards global stability and securitjL . - l 

The Government seeks a fully integrated foreign policy. The 
effectiveness of our alliances and the state of our relations with our . 
neighbours are affected by our industrial development and our defe- 
nce programme. That Programme must be kept in balance with 
the need for national development and a stable economy. Our 
image as a stable, secure and developed nation in turn enhances our 
ability to attract foreign investment and immigrants and increases - 
our attractiveness as a trading partner. The goals which we 
pursue in our foreign policy arc related to our total national 
objectives. 

Although this review deals mainly with developments in the field - 
of international developments with security implications Australian 
policy is of course closely "co-ordinated in practice with our inters 
national economic, financial and other objectives. 

CHINA , ^ 

For Australia, as for other countries iii Asia and the Far Bast, one 
of the major factors affecting policy is the emergence of the ' Com- 
munist People’s P^cpublic on the mainland of China from . the 
upheavals of the "Cultural Revolution^’. ' - 

' The People’s Republit 6f ChiiSa ‘(PRC) is now making:, marked 
progress economically and more slowly, in the reconstruction of its " 
political instititions.' In retrospect, it appears that the Cultural 
Rcvolutiqri had a less adverse effect on economic .performance than 
might have been thought. , A record harvest was claimed for 1970, . 
and it seems that agricultural and industrial production both in- 
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Vcrbasccrslgniiicantty / .-This is :the {irst.year' of'tiic;’i''‘ourih ‘-Kvc-’Ycar 
.PJan/ but pj-oduction targets hav^ not .been announced.. It is . dear 
',;that' rnariy problems remain, for example jn the mbdcrnisatioivof 
yicdihpldgy' and in the prodsion of food for - h population . of; some 
750 million people, estimated to'bc increasing by some 14 million 
i per year. ' 

■ .The reconstruction of the Party has been proceeding, slotvly: Party 
,Gpmmiitccs at provincial levels have so far been re-established in 
some 14 of the 29 provinces or their equivalents, but there appear 
' to be many jjaps in the rccomstituium of Part)* Committees at iowef 
- levels . within the individual, provinces. The People’s Liberation 
; i^rrtiy (PLA), which has been closely integrated with the people and 
dtas played a substatitial role in civil and economic affairs has bc- 
.-co'me even more important In politics and administration. The 
headers of the Army also have parallel political roles and the rigid 
distinction between political and military roles is not drawn in China 
'■■as it is in several other countries. Most oftlic top leaderahip of the 
■ PLA has a close association with Mao and Lin Piao and their polic- , 
'.’.ics* The overall dominance of Mao and his policies remains unchall- 
•/.enged, but there arc indications of continuing tension tvitliin tlie 
Iciidership. For example, two of the five members of the Standing. 
Committee of tiic Politburo (Chen Po ta and Kaug Sheng) have not 
appeared in public for many months and may have been removed 
from power. . Mao, Lin Piao and Gliou En-Lai ate the other 
three members of the Standing Committee and retain their wide 
■authority. 

. After several years of internal preoccupation during the' Cultural 
Revolution, the PRC has in recent months been showing more inicr- 
' cst in international afitiirs. Its objective.s appear to be 

(1) the maintenance of the security of its borders, the incorpora- 
■ lion of Taiwan, the ramoval where possible of what it regards - 
as hostile iniluence in adjacent arca.s, and the mantcnancc or 
est.ablishmcnt there of governments responsive, if not' subset'- 
- vient, to Peking,* • ■ - ' , 

", .(it) the estabhshment of a strong bargaining position with tire two 

, superpotvers, the United Sta tes and the USSR, and thcrcchtc- 
. ’■ tsou of their influence wherever possible; . ; , 

.,',.';f,‘Ahi}'thc related .aim of improving relations with middle-size coxmir'^ 
icsvpartly in order to use these relationships to reduce the , 

V ^ .. duducnce of the two supet-porvers bn world affairs; . ■ 

of Chinese standing 'among . small powers,. 
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both to reduce the influence of the United States and USSR,* 
and to win further support for Communist China; , , ,, 

(v) assistance to what China sees as the inevitable processes of : , 
Maoisl-Marxist history, showing favour to and often aiding 
liberation movements where they exist ' ’ \ 

The main features of China’s participation in international affairs 
during the past year have been: ^ " 

(i) the continuation of the trend towards more normal statc-to*statc - 

relations with the USSR, although fundamental ideological , 
and national dificrcnccs remain : ‘ 

(ii) an increase in Peking’s influence among the Indo-Chinese 
Communists, marked by support for Sihanouk’s group based in , 
Peking and unremitting support for a hard line of fighting , ' 
for victory and opposition to negotiations for a settlement of , - 
the Vietnam war: 

(iii) an increasing concern at Japan’s growing power, and at' the 
alleged possibility of a revival of Japanese militarism; • 

(iv) die improvement of relations with North Korea; - . 

(v) heightened interest in the Middle East; ‘ ‘ , 

(vi) the conclusion of the massive aid agreement for the Tanzania/ 
Zambia railway and increased aid to other African states; ' 

(vii) an increase in foreign trade, especially in imports from Wes- ' 
tern countries and Japan; 

(vlli) successful negotiations for recognition by Canada, Italy, Chile 
Ethiopia, Equatorial Guinea, Nigeria and Kuwait, and greater 
support in the United, Nations. 

JAPAN 

Australia's co-operation with Japan is close and intensive. In the 
political as well as the economic spheres, bilaterally and in multilat- 
eral forums, there is a considerable coincidence in the , interests of 
the two countries. 

It is in Australia’s national interest that this should continue to 
be so. The rapid growth in trade between the two countries is only 
one factor in a broader set of tics. 

It was for this reason that a high level Inter-Departmental Com- , 
mittcc was established dn 1970 to report to Ministers on the whole 
gamut of the relationship. Such a course is not unprecedented, but ' 
indicates the particular importance wc attach' to the continuing and 
mutually satisfactory development of a complex and many-sided 
relationship. The Committee has completed its examination of the 
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basic issues and is now preparing its report. 

The tben Prime Minister and a nutnber of otimr Anstniliatr Min- 
isters visited Japan during the year. My predecessor was in Japan 
in September !970 and bad useftd discussions with the Prime I^Jin - 1 
ister, Mr S.vtOj Foreign !vTiiiisrer Aicht and otitqis. On our side the 
Australian Government and people wete luippy to welcome the 
limperor’s younger brother. Prince Mikasa, and his wife when they 
visited Australia in January. The Foreign Minister, Mr Aichi, came 
during the year, we have recently had an extremely valuable visit 
by a high-level Econotnic Mission, and the hlinistcr for Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Mr Miya^awa, will .shortly be here. 

These high level contacts form an essential part of an increasingly 
intimate idalionslnp, marked by regular bilateral exchanges on 
matters of mutual interest. The annual talks between Australian and 
Japanese Foreign ilinistry officials arc anollier occasion for such 
exchanges. The Secretary of my Department led the Australian 
dcleg.aiion to the 1970 session, which took place in Tokyo in late 
October, 

In his statement in the Honsc in March of last year, my predeces- 
sor s]3okc of the potential role of Japan in the Asian area, referring 
to the economic and political fields, and to the contribution Japan- 
ese investment and aid could make to the ability of the countries 
of the area to provide for tlicir own defence. He expressed Austra- 
lia's understanding of why the Japanese people were so rcluctont 
that the Self-Defence Forces should assume any role beyond defence 
of the homeland. 

The Defence White Paper published in October 1970 by the Jap- 
anese Self-Defence Agency emphasized that Japan would become an 
economic great power but not a military great power. It would not 
possess ofTcnsivc weapons, would not dispatch military forces over- 
seas and would abhere to its traditonal non-nuclear weapons policy. 
The White Paper re-afiirmed thatjapanesc defence is to be achieved 
by reliance on a combination of self-defence and the United States/ 
Japan Security Treaty, but that Japan would move towards assum- 
ing greater responsibility for its convcniiona! defence. 

This conceptcfjapan’s defence lends particular signifscance to the 
countiw's rciatimiship with the United States. Based upon the Sec- 
urity iVeaty originally concluded in 195! and now to continue in 
force until either party gives one ye.ai‘5t notice uf intention to abrog- 
ate, the relationship has been strengthened by agreement in 
principle on the return of the Ryukyu Islands, including- 
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Okinawa, to Japan; Another very important element in the relation- 
ship is the trading partnership between the two countries. 'The 
United States is Japan’s most important export market, taking st^nic ^ 
31 % of its exports and providing 27% of its imports. Inevitribly 
there has been some friction in the commercial dealings between ' 
two such large and partly competing economic powers. But, as Jap; 
anese leaders have said, these frictions arc of minor importance , 
compared to overall Japan-United States relations. 

During the past year, Japan has emerged as an active participant 
in political consultations on matters affecting Asia and the Far Fast. 

It played a leading role in the Djakarta Conference on Cambpdia 
in hlay 1970. That Conference was an historic occasion bccjiysc 
it brought together the major regional powers in discussion of a 
regional problem. Moreover, it demonstrated the weakening im- 
pediments to an active regional role by Japan. In the past few ' 
w’ceks, Japan has taken further diplomatic initiatives, in associa- 
tion with Indonesia and Malaysia, in relation to Laos. The 
Australian Government attaches great importance to evidence, Sucli 
as these two examples provide, that Japan is ready to play a posi- 
tive and co-operative political role in the area of most immediate 
concern to us. \J *3 \ '1 ^ 2 - L. 'I- 

The essential ingredient in tliis growing capacity and rcadines^'to 
play a constructive diplomatic role is the great size of Japan’s ' 
economic resources w'hich it is applying increasingly, towards the 
economic dcv'clopmcnt of the South East Asian region; The Japapesc 
Government last year announced that it would endeavour to attain 
by 1975 a level of foreign assistance equivalent to one per cent of 
Japan’s Gross National Product, If this target is aebieved, it is 
estimated that Japan’s total foreign assistance, about two-thirds of 
which currently goes to Asia would rise to about S US 3,400 million 
in 1975. This would mean almost a three-fold inrrease over the 
1969 figure. 
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INDONESIA 


Australia's bilateral relations with the Republic of Indonesia also 
continue to develop. This trend has been illustrated by the Work- 
ing visits to this country' in recent months by the Indonesian Minis- 
ter for trade, Professor Socmitro Djojohadikusumo, and by a senior 
Indonesian military officer, Lt, General Sumitro, 

During the past year the Indonesian economy has continued its 
•recovery and progress. Australia has made a significant contrifautidn' 
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{o\^’:vr<!$ interotitionaJ ^icilon to a’^sist th.it progress. ^ 

Tndoncsia still nct^ik economic aid. The Intcr-GovccntnciUal 
.Gronpon AM tolndonc^ia met in Rottcrd.im in December. The 
, Group, tvhidi Cerm'lo joincAl an a rub inmbcr for the tinse, 
nofed that the Indone.vian requc’;i for" AUiS b'.}0 million for 1970/71 
•»VH?dikely to he met and endorsed the Tndoncsians’ estimate pf their 
aid rcquiiement'j in 1971/72. The Ausfralinn Goveinnicnt nOlcomes 
.thi'^ eeidence ihni (he inlertutlhmal Cmnmnmty i.^ both willing arui 
able to give eronomic aid to Intlnncsia on the .scale that is necessary 
to enable Indonesia to develop a balanced economy. 

The Government will continue to implement the Australian com- 
mitment to pro', idc 3US GO inilliou over the three-) ear pciiod 1970/71 
to 1972/73. A new project under this progtainrac wa.s announced 
by the Ixlinistcf forDclVacc on 2G March. It consists of assistance 
.v.sili the mapping of some 2a, 000 .square miles of Southern Sumatra. 

A joint mapping project in Kaiiiiiantan (IndonesititJ Borneo), in which 
Australia participated, li.as .already been .successfully completed. 

The contribution that .assisiancc from friendly countries makes 
towards the economic progress of Indonesia is important but can 
only be nmiuinal. But tlie roles of the Indonesian authorities^ of 
Indonesian business ilrms and of the IndouesMii people arc vital. 

These 'aistained efforts .achieved noievvorthy success in 1970. An 
ituporiant indication of this success is the fact that exports In 1970 
reached the hguic of approximately .$1,000 million /Australian), an 
increase of over 10% cornp.arcd ro the previous year. Almost every 
.sector of the ccojmmy recorded production gains. Inilation was kept 
' - back to an acceptable rate. Economic conditions and the standard 
of living of the people of Indonesia improved in 1970 and seem likely 
to roniinue to improve. These arc most gratifying rcstilts, 

'' The lirsi general elections to be held in Indonesia since 1955 arc 
scheduled for July of this year. Political parties and arganisaiMns 
mo preparing actively for the campaign which opetis on 3 Alay. Titis 
reflects the sf.ibiiity and cotiftdcncc that have been achieved there ' 
in T ciivnl x c.u'. 

^ „ ' lADG-CniXA 

1 1 wonk! I'-e .agreeable to be able to repot t progress towards pciicc 
in Indo-Chma. 

Regfcstabhy Korth Vietnam continues it \ aggression against all 
, three cottntries in that region — lhc’B.cpublic of Vietnam, Oombodia' 
(now ofhei.any entitled *‘The Khmer Repubhe'A and Laos —and 

S X. 
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continues to oppose n genuinely’ negotiated settlement. 

TTie Situation in Vietnam : In general terms the past year has 
been one of considerable progress for the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam and its Allies. Enemy’ military; activity’ has 
remained at a generally low level, and although it has been punctu- 
ated from time to time by efforts to mount ‘'high-points’* of increased 
attacks in localised areas, enemy’ efforts to concentrate have frequ- 
ently been frustrated in the preparatory stage. On the South 
Vietnamese side local security’ has increasingly become the responsi- 
bility of the regional forces (RF) which has progressively allowed 
the regular armed forces (ARVN) to undertake operations against 
enemy main force units, as well as cross-border operations. 

The United States and South Vietnamese cross-border operations 
against enemy base areas inside Combodia during the second quarter 
of 1970 and again during the present dry season have not only 
caused severe disruption of the communists’ supply system, but have 
also given the South Vietnamese armed forces an opportunity to 
demonstrate that they can carry out large-scale operations without 
having to rely on American ground combat support. - 

As was stated in the House on 30 March, it is still too early to 
make any final assessment of what the recent South Vietnamese 
cross-border operation in southern Laos has achieved. President 
Thicu announced on 8 February that it was limited in time and 
space and was directed not at seizing and holding territory’ ; 
but against North Vietnamese supply lines and base areas which 
have hitherto been immune from ground attack, in a part of Laos 
not under the control of the Laotian Government, The full effects 
of temporarily disrupting vital North Vietnamese supply movements 
to their forces in the south and of destroying large stocks of com- 
munist equipment — the operation’s main objectives — as well as the 
effects of communist manpower losses, which were far greater than 
those of South Vietnam, arc not expected to become apparent for 
some time. At titc least these setbacks will further inhibit the com- 
munists’ offensive capacity in South Vietnam and Combodia, and 
allow these countries more valuable breathing-space in which to 
develop their own ability to defend themselves, - ' 

During the past year there has also been continuing improvement 
in the local security situation in South Vietnam. The Govern- 
ment’s pacification programme continues to win support from the 
people, and more than ninety per cent of the population now live? . 
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m Ixamlcti- and villages whicli arc regarded as tinder secure or rcla- 
ti%‘cty sccnie governraent control. During the present year tltc 
Government is placing increased emphasis on local economic and 
social rlevclopmcnt and seir-hclp. Improved security has allowed 
increased planting of rice and better transportation^ with the result 
that South Vietnam's sclAsuffieicncy in this basic commodity has 
been virtually restored. 

Progrc'>s has been made in other aspects of the economy also, 
notably in controlling the rate of inflation in recent months. How*- 
ever, the task of restoring a war-r.avaged economy is a particularly 
dilTicult one while the conflict still continues. 

Dating 1970, elections were held for half the Senate, for Provin- 
cial and hlunlcjpal councils and for village and hamlet representa- 
tives. Political interest is now centred on the presidential elections 
tvhich arc due to be held in early October 1971. Elections will also 
he held at the same time for the Lower PTouse of the National 
Assembly. The Australian Government is particularly cncomaged 
by this continuing successful association of the.pcoplc of the Re- 
public of Vicln.am, imdci their constitution, in the imnning of the 
country at afl levels. 

These aehicvcjncnts, in the militaiy, security, economic and 
political fields, have in their totality contributed to the glowing 
capacity of the South Vietnamese to assume an increasing responsi- 
bility for the conduct of their own afTajas, including their own 
defence. This, in turn, lias made possible the jxrogtessive reduction 
of Allied forces in South Vietnam, details of whicli arc discussed 
further below. 

The Skuatiou in Cambodia : The primary aim of the Viet- 
namese communists continues to appear to be the. subjugation of 
South Victn.iin, and their immediate objective in Cambodia lias thus 
been to re-establish or secure base areas and supply loutes of which 
they were deprived by L'ni ted States and South Victn.imesc crost* 
border opcrtition in May 1970, They have also continuctl military 
and subver-^ive activity against the Government of the Khmer Re- 
public, in an attctnpt to re-establish eventually Cambodia's sub- 
servience to communist i!ncresi.s. 

In recent months, during the dry season, the enemy has enneen- 
iiatcd on efforts to saver Phnom Penh's major lines of conummica- 
tion. Although their blockade of route 4 linking Phnom Tenh to 
the pm t and oil refinery at Komixmg Som was broken in Jamiaiy 
"by Gamliodian forces, with South Vietnamese support amKVncricau 
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air inienilctlon, tlie road remains subject to attack and occasional 
interdiction. Combined Camboclian-South Vietnamese operations 
have* however, succeeded in keeping open the ^Mekong River supply 
route to Phnom Penh, In. addition to attacking communications 
routes and harassing population centres, the communists have also 
mounted two spectacular hit and run raid.s, on Plmom Penh air- 
port, which almost completely destroyed the small Cambodian Air 
Force as a fighting force, and on the oil refinery at Kompong Som, 
which put the icfincry out of operation and destroyed significant 
ciuaatiiics of fuel stocks. Apart from large joint Cambodian/Soutli 
Vietnamese operations against major North Victnamesc/Viet Cong 
base areas in Kompong Cham and Kratic provinces, military acti- 
vity has otherwise been light in the last few weeks. It has been 
mainly in the vicinity of Phnom Penh, with a number of clashes 
occurring as a result of increased Government patrolling. Contrary 
to general e.Npcctations there was no increase in communist military 
or terrorist activity in the Phnom Penh area around 18 March, the 
first anniversary of Silianouk's deposition. 

Throughout the Vietnamese communist attaclyi, the national 
Armed Forces and the people of the Khmer Republic, despite their 
unprepared ness for war, have shown remarkable courage and cohe- 
sion in resisting aggression. The Government has successfully main- . 
talned control over the main urban centres and the bulk.of the 
population, which lives in the south and w’cst of the country. All the 
many recruits to the anned forces during 1970 were volunteers, a 
clear indication of the massive suppport the Government of the 
Khmer Republic enjoys from the population. 

The political situation in Phnom Penh remains calm, and 
the Government in general continues to enjoy the support it has 
consistently had over the past year from important groups, such tis 
the National Assembly, the armed forces, the Buddhist clerg}% and . 
students. The orderly conduct of the government, and the prosecu- 
tion of the icsistancc against the Vietnamese communist aggressors,' 
have not been disrupted by the regrettable illness and enforced 
absence from duty since mid-February of the Prime Minister, 
General Lon Nol. 

The Situation in Laos : The South Vietnamese cross-border 
operation against the Ho Chi Minh trails in southern Laos, in res-' 
ponsc to the massive North Vietnamese logistics build up in that 
area eorlicr in the present dry seaons, has alrc.ady been l,commeu- 
ted on, - . . . ' ’ 
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• "The ePtccts of North Vietnam’s blatant violation of Laotian ter- 
rkory have also i)ecn a^pparent clscwljcfe in Laos. Government 
positions somh-west of the Plain of Jisrt. in nortlicrn Latss faa.vc 
iiecn uncIfT constant pressure and harassment by North Vietnamese 
forces throughout the dry •jcasou. Mure recently^ North Vietnamese 
troops sncklenly overran Government positions defending the royal 
capital of Luang Prabang, and. launched rocket attacks on its atr- 
fiekl. In additiorij in the far south of I.aos tljc commttnisfs have 
overrun the only remaining Government positions on the eastern 
edge of thcBolovcns Plateau, prcsumaiiiy in order to improve the 
security of their supply roulc.3 along the Sc Kong riv^cr and route 
16 into northern Gambodia ntid, uitimntcly. South \’ietnam. 

The Royal I.aotian Government under its neutralist Prime Minis- 
tcr. Prince S'uivanna Phounug Inn rcpcaterlly [jrotested to the Co- 
Chainnan of tiic 1962 Geneva Conference on LuoSj the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union,, against these communist moves 
and against the continued and long standin.g violation of Laotian 
territory by North Vietnamese forces. Regrettably, the Soviet 
Union has declined to participate in any steps tliat tvould help to 
restore observance of the 1962 Geneva Agreements and cn.surc res- 
pect for the licuiralitv of Laos provided in llicin. 

During 1976 and the early part of 1971 messages have Ijccn ex- 
changed between Prince Souvutm Phouma and the licadcr of the, 
Laotian corfiJnuni,st movement, the Nco T.ao Hak Xat, Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, on the pos«ilnhty of entering into talks on a peaceful 
settlement of the situation in Laos. Unforiuuately, despite the 
Prime Minister's reiterated to enter into a negotiations vdthout 
prccoiuliiions, the Communists have continued to demand the prior 
Cftasmion of bombing throughout Laos wiiilc at tile same time they 
have not only rcfusoti mdiscuts tiie v, iihdraw.il of iN'orth Victmimc'C 
forre.t from Laos, but iiave denied the inrontrovertibic kict of their 
prc.'-c.nce iiirrc in masdve nutnbers. 

The AustruJjan Govetnment has eotisisicntly supported the inde- 
pendence and noun. Uity of T,.ios. wliirli were guaranteed by the 
1902 Geneva Agreement^. It welcomes the moves that have bccir 
mack towards the opening of dheussions between the Laotian 
parties, atid regrets titut the communist side Jins so far shown an 
tuswir!ingnc.ss to enter into realistic cliscus.sioiis with the Royal 
lAtmtian Cksvcrsn.ncnt. The .Ausjjahan Gnvernment ncvcrttickss 
'hopcR that the contacts,, which it is fullowing with close interest, 
/wBl evsaiually produce, a Uarncwoik in whidt ilio Laotian people 
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CRT! develop their own way of life in peace and freedom, • indepen- 
dent of the external interference and aggression to which they have 
been subjected in violation of the Geneva Agreements of 1962. 

Australian Policy towards Indo-Chioa : From even as brief a 
conspectus as has just been outlined, it is clear that the problem in : 
all three countries in Indo*China derives from the same fundamcn* . ’ 
tal cause : North Vietnamese aggression. 

Australia’s response to the consequent situations has been regu-, ; 
lated by the particular circumstances in each of the countries, and 
the timing of developments there; for although North Vietnam's’ 
aggression has created common problems, there arc nevertheless 
significant differences between the three countries. Australian poli- 
cies have had full regard to Australia’s own interests and capabili- 
ties, recognising that there are practical limits to Australian political , 
and military influence, and that Australia also has wide responsibi- 
lities and interests in the Asian region as a whole. 

There is nevertheless a consistency in the Government’s policies 
towards the three countries, which may be summarised along the 
following lines. 

General Aims : The prjmar)’ objective of Australian policy , 
towards Vietnam, Laos and the Khmer Republic has been and is to' , 
help those countries and their people to maintain their right ; 
to determine their own future free of external aggression or . 
interference. 

Australia has sought, and will continue to scch, to promote this 
goal through peaceful means wherever possible. Where appropriate 
military assistance in various forms has been provided to help these 
states to defend themselves against aggression. Throughout, Aus- 
tralia has provided all three with economic assistance to help in 
their reconstruction and development efforts. Such aid is impor- 
tant both to reduce conditions under which discontent and subver- 
sion flourish, and as an end itself, to help the countries concerned 
to improve the living standards of their people. 

Negotiations ; The Government has maintained a consistent 1 
policy in fa%'OUr of a peaceful settlement in all three countries when- ’ 
ever there has been a possibility of engaging the Vietnamese com- 
munists in a genuine negotiation process.' 

(a) ft has supported Allied efforts to achieve a negotiated settle- 
ment in Vietnam in whatever ways have been open to Aus- 
tralia and appropri.atc. It is the communists who initially , 
refused to enter into discussions, and who continue to refuse 
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to pardciipatc in gcrjiiinc negotiations. The GoYornnieni stili 
hopes that Hanoi wiO reconsider its rejection of the iiiiagina- 
► tive proposals made last October by both President Tlncn 
and President KIxon looking to a settlement in the whole of 
Indo-China. 

li is particularly regrettable that the communists have 
resisted all approaches, including the most simple humanita- 
rian pleas, on behalf of the prisoners of war they arc holding. 
They have also rejected the South Vietnamese Governments 
humane proposal for the release of all sick and wounded 
prisoners, 

(b) As far as Laos is concerned, Australia actively worked for the 
1962 Geneva Agreements and has consistently supported them 
since. The Government has sought by whatever means liavc 
been open and appropriate to persuade North Vietnam to 
cease its violations of Laotian neutrality, which it began not 
long after the Geneva Agreements were signed. 

(c) Australia participated actively and from its inception in the 
Djakarta Conference of Foreign Ministers relating to Cambo- 
dia, which was designed to help secure by peaceful means 
that country’s continued independence and neutrality. It is 
a matter of regret that the initiative met only the hat refusal 
of the communist nations to consider the Conference's rea- 
sonable proposals. Australia has continued by whatever 
means have been open to explore with other nation, particu- 
larly in the x\sian region, ways and means whereby the 
Khmer Republic can maintain its independence and 
neutrality. 

Military Assistance ; In the absence of a serious rtisponsc by 
the communists to cflbits to achieve n negotiated sctUcinent, it has 
been necessary, for the countries of Indo-China to defend themsel- 
ves. It has also been necessary, and their legitimate right under 
iniernational law, including tlic United Nations Charter, to Seek 
assistance for this purpose. It is similarly a legitimate right of 
otlicr cotmtries to respond to the rcqucsis for assistmicc that may be - 
made to them, 

(a) In 1962, the AustntHatt Government resyronded to South 
Vietnam’s request for Advisory assistance. In 1966, and 
again subsequently, it responded to further requests for mili- 
tary assistance* to help meet the growing threat posed by the 
\ aggression of North Mctnamcse regular forces. 
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During the past year, as a result of South, Vietnam’s ' 
increasing self-reliance in the political, economic and , social 
as well as military fields. Allied forces have been able To’ be ■ 
progressively v.’illidrawn from South Vietnam.- Continuing 
United States troop withdrawals, at the ' average ratc^^^of 
approximately 12.300 per month, arc in accordance with ‘ 
President Tsixon’s intention, announced in April 1970, to 
reduce the total of American forces in Vietnam to 204 000 
by I May next. President Nixon will announce future 
plans in April but he has aheady indicated that withdra- 
wals will continue at the present rate at least. One Austra- 
lian infantry battalion was withdrawn last November, and ‘ a . 
further one thousand men from all the Australian services 
will be withdrawn during the next few months. ’ 

The fact that such withdniwals have been possible is a tri-' 
butc in itself to the assistance that Australian' forces and " 
those of the Allies have been able to render. Australia has. _ 
now embarked on an intensified programme of training assis- ' 
tanre to help the South 3’ictnamcse to develop further their . 
own ability to defend their country. As conditions change 
for the better the prc.sencc of the remaining Australian forces 
in Vietnam will be kept under continuous review. - 

(b) Although the Declaration on the Neutrality of Laos permits , 
it to receive assistance for self-defence, it hax never sought / 
military aid from Australia and indeed has never sought 
troops from any country. .Australia, which has consistently ’ 
sought to uphold Laotian neutiality, has therefore never had 
occasion to consider offering military aid of any kind to Laos, 

(c) The Khmer Republic is also seeking to maintain a policy of. ' 

neutrality. It is faced Iiowevcr with large-scale overt aggre- 
ssion by the Vietnamese communists. It has therefore sought, 
as it is entitled to do under the provisions for self-defence in 
the Gencs'a Agreements and tlic United Nations Gbartcr, - ' 
assistance in resisting this aggression. This assistince is 
precisely for the jnirposc of helping the Khmers to maintain , ‘ 
their independence and neutrality. , ‘ . 

The Government of the Khmer Republic has repeatedly 
staled that it wants outside assistance' only so -long as it is 
faced with imTision, It docs not want any more military 
assistance than is absolutely necessary or to join any military 
pacts or alliances, , The Khmer Republic has not asked / 
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Atjstralra for ‘ rastibat troops, nnd ilic Gt/Vcrmraiijl has no 
intcnttnn of ffodhif; rinp tlicic. fa mpo!nc,tu tts’ Ufpifils^ ' 
i’,ou*cvin\ i^ic Covcrnmciit i)a«: rnauc'tv.'o sp^ci-l ati! to 

the Mha'.cr KcpuhHr, britsgmg total aid thh fiaanch'il yftar to 
.*7 2 JttiUfjr. Thiv aid has been tised m provide daa! ptnpyse 
such as vch!<.les and conjaixudcalitnis equipateut. its 
■’.veil as a fmall quantity of arms and anetuinition -tn assist 
stlf-defence. Six DGd aircraft have also been given toqhe 
Khmer RepnhJic to help replace some of the losses its Air 
Force has saiTcicd, 

Economic Assistartcc t I’or twenty years, Atislndm has !(ecsi 
{^lively ass-ising ail ihrcc Indu-Chinese states to imjnwe the living 
standards ol their people. 

It has been prosslblc, thanks to the improvement in the '•cenrity 
shaation in South Vietaam, to proceed with imnortaut new _ in- 
frastincturc and development projects there wliich v.ili assist* 
reconstruction aid economic progre.iS. 

F.n'ott.s by tlic Intel national commimlty to assist development dn 
the Khmer Kepubsic, such ns the Peek Timot Dam j^nyert. coTiiinuc 
to be hampered by communist mi’-it ny opeiiitiuns. Thorei'tin- 
forinnalciy no icason to b-clicvc that the Xoith V'icinaTncse ndll 
cca.se their isosiilidc-s apdnst such jv.ndy civilian jirojcrt!. Kofis 
there any icoson to belie VC that the North ^'ic{n;^mesc nil! cCa-.e 
their opvr.'vtiuns ug.-dnst similar aid projects in Laos^ m ivdnch 
Ansi! .din has ak<u contrd>utcd. Ihn Govcinmcnr svill ronllnuc, 
boxvcvcr, to make comriiituions to oliicr projcct.s and to provide 
technical assistance and training to both the Khmer Republic and 
Lao'' . 


d'hc Governmerd hopis that it will t>c yiosslblc, as scemhy impro- 
ves nnd die level offi-yhiing declines, lo consider n vldei and kmger 
term international recomumetion rlFuit in Sonlh 'Fietnans, i/ms 
and Cambor’in, 

Swmisntavy I The i\irdiaHnu GovcifimctuK policies nnvard'i tlun 
thWe couniric? of indo-Chihia have thus raarked by consistent 
strpp'Oit for a peaceful setdement whenever (he comnnnihb .arc 
wining to enter lino genusuc neo-nlad'/u^, a vdirmyncss to provide 
whatever niijisnv as=:i"t.5-nce is shthln Austr.diak means and v.-ldch 
has bct^nrcqUrsicd f H' the pinpo'c of aqj landpqpcr.pfe of thr-c 
cne.ntries io dcrend thcnsH’lves, and Fntongh the provi-jinn of ?nb- 
st.mtial economic a'-h .v const-int omccin hi iielp the penp'e in die 
area hater their bvlng candjtioni and thc.h .security. 
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These complementary policies have one single overriding aim and , 
one aim only, to help the people of Vietnam, Laos and the Khmer 
Republic to maintain their fundamental right to determine their , 
otvn future. 

INDIA 

The achievements which the Government of Mr Nehru, Mr 
Shastri and Mrs Gandhi have recorded since Independence in 1947, 
must attract considerable respect. Their task of governing a popu- ^ 
lation of 555 millions has been complicated by formidable economic 
and social problems. Yet the Westminster model of parliamentary 
democracy, which has played such an important part in shaping* 
Australia’s own traditions, has been successfully transplanted and 
adapted to Indian conditions. The fifth general election in India 
since Independence was held from 1 to 10 March. An electorate of 
275 million voted for 2,570 candidates standing for 520 scats in the 
Lower House. Mrs Gandhi’s Ruling Congress Party was returned 
with an absolute majority. 

IShcn Parliament resumed in New Delhi on 23 March, Presi- - 
dent Girl fbreshado\vcd a further determined attack’ on India’s 
great economic and social problems. With her newly won Parlia- - 
mentary majority, Mrs Gandhi will be in a position to provide . 
strong and positive leadership in tackling these problems. 

Australia, through the Colombo Plan has over the years rhadc a ' 
modest contribution to economic development Excluding Papua/ 
New Guinea, India has been the largest single recipient of Austra- 
lian aid. This is a measure of our interest in and willingness^ to 
assist Asia’s largest democracy. 

THE NIXON DOCTRINE AND ASIA 

In President Nixon’s Report to Congress of 25 February the aims 
of American policy and its fundamental objectives were most clearly - 
restated. The main elements of the Doctrine arc : 

(a) The U.S. will keep all its treaty commitments. 

(b) The U.S. will provide a shield if a nuclear power threatens 
the freedom of a nation allied with the U.S., or of a nation 
tvhosc survival it considers vital to its security. 

•(c) In cases involving other types of aggression, the U.S, will 
furnish military and economic assistance when .requested in 
accordance with its treaty commitments. The U.S. will, * 
however, look to the nation directly ‘ threatened to assume ; 
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the primary 1‘cspcm'ibjHty of provulhig the manpower for its 
defence. 

The President’s emphasis is t>eing placed on the evolution of a. 
partnership <icsigned to contribute to the building and strengthen- 
ing of a durable structure of international reiationships. lie has 
renewed Jiis conviction that the United .States* as a Pacific Powtiv 
recognises a deep permanent interest in the future of Asia wiiich 
takes into account the new .sirengtlt and confidence of many Asian 
nations. The United States means to continue to support the 
efforts of the nations of South-East Asia to maintain their freedom 
and security. 

The Australian Government shares United States cAycctivcs as the 
president has defined them, and will continue to contribute the best 
of our ability to fulfil our own obligation to act as a responsible 
partner and ally and to contribute to the economic progress and 
stability of South-East Asia, 

REGIONAL SECURITV ARRANGEMENTS IN ASIA 
AND THE PAR BAST 

The Australian Government has sought for many years to cstiblisb 
and develop cficctivc security arrangements to secure our country 
against military threats and together with aid, trade and the many 
other ,standaid.s of our total foreign policy—to provide a stable bat 
peacefully changing envitonment in which our national purposes 
can be realised. 

Our Trc.ity alliances arc, of course, an Important part of our 
security arrangements. But they arc not the whole or even the 
major part of those arrangements. 

In the first place, we have our own defence forces, which provide 
a deterrent; a cajiabiHty for the defence of Australia and its 
Tcnitoricb if tliat deterrence fails, and the ability to act ciTccdvcly 
beyond our shores. 

Our defence forces arc small but tiicy arc well-equipped, well- 
trained arid combat-experienced. Above all, they provide Australia 
with its own national instrument, under sole Australian control and 
respondve m Australia’s own assessed needs, I'hcy arc thus the 
cornerstone of out security arrangements, and the jWime c.xprc.-sion 
of that “continuous and cUcctivc self-help'’ which, under both the 
IManil.a and ANZUS treaties, we have unclcrhikcn to mainl.iin and 
d«\ clop. 

A second element in our security arrangements is provided by our 
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Treaty alliances— ANZUS and Manila Treaty., ' ' \ 

ANZUS is critically important to us because it contains a formal 
recognition by the United States that an arnied attack upon Auslra-'"'; 
h'a or its territories or its defence forces would be dangerous to the , ' 
United States* own peace and safety. 

It is also important to us because it contains a formal declaration 
Viy the United States that, in the event of an armed attack upon us, 
it would act to meet the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 

If the President decides an armed attack has occurred, it is then 
his constitutional responsibility to determine what measures arc 
required to meet the situation which, by definition in the Treaty, is 
dangerous to the United States' own peace and safety*. , ' ' 

The United States commitment, because it is embodied ih a 
Treaty, is by operation of the U.S. Constitution part of "the 
supreme law of the land”. It is thus a commitment upon which we 
are entitled to rely. It is one of those treaty commitments wiiich-, 
have been reaffirmed under the Nixon Doctrine. 

Nevertheless, we recognise that the primary responsibility for our 
own defence rests with Australia. We cannot, and do not, expect llic 
United States to do all our fighting for us. And we have an obli* ' 
gation to consult with our allies and to co*opcrate with them in 
building our individual and collective capacity for self-defence. We 
value the periodical meetings of the ANZUS partners at the minis- . 
tcrial and also the official level. ' ' 

The Manila Treaty, too, is of value to us because of the United, 
States commitment it contains not only to Australia and New 
Zealand but also to Th.ailand and South Vietnam, and the 
Philippines. These countries are part of our strategic' environ- 
ment, and their security and stability is accordingly a matter of 
concern to us. 

We also believe that the South East Asia Treaty Organisation, 
established under the Treaty with its headquarters in Bangkok, has 
value for us. Participation in the Organisation has increased onr. 
knowlcdge of the problems of the region, developed our contacts, and 
provided a recognised forum for expressing our views atid hearing ' 
those of othcis. 

The Organisation has continued basic contingency planning and 
the arrangement of joint exercises, and has been developing its 
, work on counter Communist subversion. 

' We recognise that the Manila Treaty*, and the Organisation, have 
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their sliortconiihgs aihl imp?^riccUou5t mid v.c do not regard them as 
(lit total nr the Rnal answer to the security problems of the area. 
XevcJtlicIcsSj botli arc dearly U'>cful nncl woitli niainiiuning in 


present circumstance^. 

A-tiothcr element iws been added to our sccuiity syslcm by the 
AtotraUan tniruary presence in M \hvysia/Si5if;apare atsdilieHve 
Power airangemcflts {o which that piescncc is n contribution. 

The purpose of the Australian presence, and its impoitance in 
contiibuting to the security and stability of oisr immediate neigh- 
bourhood, lun'c been the subject of a ntimber of iUtements by the 
Prime iSlinistcr and by successive Minitters for E.vicrnal atitl Foreign 
AfPiirs aiunJefeiu'c ; I have no need to retJcat what has been so 
frequently said before. 

As the result of much detailed work and close discussions among 
die Five Posvers, we .arc very near finality on the Five Posrer 


arrangements. 

These will be the subject of a Mini'tctial meeting in London later 
this montiu Katurally I cannot anticipate the outcome of that 
meeting. The outlines arc however already reasonably clear follow- 
ing the talks the then Prime Minister and Foreign Ministfr had in 
Singapore subsequent to a most successful meeting of I’ivc Power 
ofllciah in Singnpoio, 

A fourth valuable, though not well published element in our 
security an an gements, K tlic defence and we give to our SEATO 
p.arincr.s in Asia ; to Malaysia and Singapore ; and to other cotm- 
iiics — mcUuling Cambodia and South \'ictnaTn. 

The aid takes in:my forms, from the gift of sophisticated military 
equipment such .ts aircraft to the provision of training in the main- 
tenance of vcliiclcs and weapons .uid many kinds of activity in 
bettveen. 


Thccomnrnn purpose is to help those ountries develop their own 
indigenous defence capabilirie-,. to help make them more able to 
stand on their own feet and look after themselves at le.ast in cimims- 
t.inces short of massive aggression. 


1NDIA.V OCEAN SECURITY 

The hitroduction in nOSand m.iiiuenantc since then nf a Soviet 
natml presence in the Indian Ocean has introduced a new element 
inin an area of great strategic and commercial coneC-m to Austnilia. 
No ecnmtry in the Indian Ocean area c.m afford to be complacent 
about it. 
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We do not regard the Soviet naval presence— -which so far has 
been a relatively modest one — as an immediate threat to Australia’s . 
security. Nevertheless it introduces a new clement into’ an area 
which hitherto lias been free of Great Power rivalry. Its primary 
purpose appears to be political, namely to influence the littoral ' 
states of the Indian Ocean, and to further Soviet .political and 
commercial objectives in the area. It may also be designed to serve 
strategic objectives. 

In the situation thus created by the Soviet naval presence, ' the '■ 
Government welcomes the decision of the United States and British 
Governments to develop a joint communications facility on the 
island of Diego Garica in the Indian Ocean midway between Asia 
and Africa. 

It is a situation which prompts ns to pay close attention to the 
security of our Western approaches. For our part, we arc taking , 
measures to improve our naval and air infrastructure in Western 
Australia as Australia’s contribution to the security of tlic area. _We ' 
believe that it will be necessary to keep a close watch on Soviet ; 
actions and to make a continuing assessment of Soviet motives, 

THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

In addition to our formal relationships in ANZUS, SEATO, and 
the Fiv'C'Powcr arrangements and as troop contributors in Vietnam, 
Australia and New Zealand have developed over the years a net-' 
work of oflicial and personal relationships ivliich pervade every 
aspect of policy. These relationships were given expression in 
February by the visit of His Excellency, the Governor General to > 
New Zealand. ' 

Australia and New Zealand have a natural common interest in the ■ 
South Pacific where there has been a quickening in political and 
constitutional development. During 1970 the Government welcomed 
the independence of Fiji and Tonga and was represented at their 
celebrations. There arc now four independent Pacific States t 
Western Samoa, Nauru, Tonga and Fiji. 

^Ve arc seeking to establish closer and more fruitful mutual 
relations with these States, The keynote of our approach 'will be - 
readiness to share in a partnership for the benefit of the peoples of. 
the region. 

Wc have already taken some steps in this matter. Our Commis- 
sion in Fiji has been elevated to a High Commission and our High' 
Commissioner is no\y accredited also to Western Samoa and Tonga. 
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■ ’ \Vcinv<; iik<i a 'dipiomat'c reprCseaiatlve in- Nauru smp<! - it' bcijamc ' 
i '.iddepcndfent in 1958.. Wc look foward’ to rcccjvliigi a’ visit- from’ ^ ^ 

• -/iliO'.Ppimc'Mirmtcr pt Fiji at' the end of tliis’ month; ‘ • • ■“ ?■ • 

V Over thc'last three ycaj-s wc have substahtiaHyimcreased, the ks'el ' , 
of our economic aid' to the regiohi' We , intend ‘mmntarmhg -that 


aid. ' • ■ ' , 

' Twenty-four years ago Australia and New Zealand toolt the ittirm- - 
rive jh'cstabtishsng the South Pacific Commission. ' This body ‘ has 
' promoted co-dperativc measures for the cconomtc aud sociniadvahee- 
meht of the countries and territories of the region. It lias perform^ 

A very useful function within this limited mandate. ' ■ ; - , 

• It has also evolved to the point where the South Pacific Confer- 
ence has become the annual forum in which Ishind leaders discuss 
their common problems and aspiration.^. It was in recognition of 
this new importance of the Conference that, for the first time, 
Australia was represented at the last Conference in Sitva last 
Scplcmbcrj by the Minister of Shipping and Tran.'Jport, Mr Ian 
■ Sinclair.' 

However, we recognise the growing interest of , the Islanders in 
having discxissioms with their neighbours on a wider range of subjects 
than is at present possible in die South Pacific Conference. Wc also 
understand their desire for the development of a more adequate 
forum for mutual consultation and co-operation. ' 


G.ANADA 


The visit by the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr Trudeau, last 
year to Australia, New Zealand and several Aslan countries was 
evidence of an increased Canadian interest in the Pacific and Asian 
regions, Mr Gorton discussed with Mr Trudeau means of foster' 
.mg periodic consultations between the ttvo Got'crnmcnts’ and hei- 
ween Canadian and Australian Ministers on mattcr-s' of common 
interest affecting the two countries. The Cnuadian Minister ,bl 
Indian Affains and Northern Development is at present isf Auitrarui, 
The Minhtcr of Justice, Air John Turner, was here last September, 
Three Australian Ministers accompanied by their nffioiil.s have 
V3>Ued Canada in recent montijs. ' 

Wc welcome this closer contact with Canada, a iongshiudiug 
ffiendof Ausirlk in the Coinmonw'cahh. . 


- THE COMMONWK.ALTH V' 

.:Qutndc Asia and the Pacifie particularly' in Africa; Atj'straliari 
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diplomatic representation reflects Australia’s continuing close tics ^ 
with the countries of the Commonwealth. ^ ' < . ' , ' 

The Commonwealth now consists of thirty-one countries, ail for- 
merly British possessions, plus Nauru, which has special membership.. " 
Its continued existence is based upon a combination of interest, sen- , 
timent and practical convenience. This persists in spite of many and 
serious dincrcnces of opinion between individual members and upon ‘ = 
particular issues. An essential feature of the association Is that it is 
a voluntary organisation based on persuasion, on mutual respect 
for each other and each other’s rights. Successive Australian govern- 
ment have opposed the alternative concept that the GommouweaUh 
is a mini-United Nations, passing resolutions and seeking to impose / 
a majority vote or a consensus on its members. They have welcomed, 
full and frank discussion but ha%'c opposed interference in 'svhat arc 
essentially matters for individual member governments to decide. 

At the meeting of the Gommonwclth Heads of Governments in, 
Singapore last January at which three newly independent Pacific ; . 
States were attending for the first time, this Australian point of view 
was reaffirmed. 

The problem was exemplified by the draft Declaration of Com- 
monwealth principles. The Sections dealing with human equality 
and self-determination in their original form could have been inter- - 
preted to justify interference witli, for example, immigration policies 
and to justify the use of violence. So the Australian delegation suc- 
cessfully sought to have a more appropriate wording. It was also 
concerned that so much time was taken up by discussing the South ' 
African Arms issue, limiting the time available for a worthivhile 
discussion of the affairs of Asia and the Pacific and of economic 
matters. 

At the Singapore meeting it w'as also decided to establish a group- 
of eight nations, of which Australia agreed to be one, to study the 
security of maritime trade routes in the South Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. This group has not in practice been convened because of 
the subsequent decisions of several of its original members to with- . 
draw. The question of its future is now under consideration by Com- 
monwealth Gox-ernments. ' . - 

Our, Gommonwc;dth relationship remains one of the many ways 
in which wc can play a part in the world community. If the world 
is not to be divided on racial lines, which wc would wholly deplore, 
it is essential that^wc try to build on what wc have in common. The , 
Commonwealth goes beyond a shared tradition of parliamentary 
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to ,1 common fund and cKpcncncc (’tvliich is almost as 
important) of professional, academic and technical jtaou'Icdge, 
rnaiiJtaincfl and refreshed by mutual exchange and cooperation. 
Australian institutions and professional associations acknowledge 
its importance to themselves. Tin's has most immediate value of 
course to the less developed and smaller members In providing ready 
machinery for the adaption, to their ov.-n environment, of shil!?, 
standards of leaching and training methods. 

The Gommonweakh provides material benehts to many of its 
members and less tangible ones (o all. Common language, common 
v'l.luc'', the range of mutual interests, facilitate the cstablbhracrit 
of a netwotk of contacts at various levels. The Australian Govern- 
ment b.is reservations about such multilateral aid sciicmcs as the 
Gornmonwcalfh Fund for Technical Cooperation and prefers to 
contribute under its own bilateral j^rogrammes. But it recognises 
the v.iluc of the Commonwealth in the intcrcliange of cxpcnencc. 
An Educational Conference was held recently in Canbcrr. 1 , and a 
Goiunion wealth Medical Conference is to take place In Mauiitius 
later this year. 


AFRICA 

j Tensions in vatious parts of Africa continue to cause concern. 

In Southern Africa the political and social problem is basically 
one of reconciling the domestic polices of the minority Governments 
of the area with the aspirations of tlxc large black population under 
their junsdictinn. 

These policies are resented by the newly independent countries 
of Black Africa. They arc also afTronted by the theory and practice 
of apartheid vvherever it occurs. The AusiraHan Goveramenths sym- 
pathy with this point of view has been expressed several times. A 
Tcrenl practical demonstration of that sympathy was the roniribut- 
lioxi of 12.000 by the Government, announced by the Prime Minis- 
ter on 22 March, to a programme to observe the International Year 
foi Action to Combat Racism and Racial Biscrinunation. But the 
Austraban Government deplores the use of violence ns a mcam of 
cHcfting change in the icgimes in Southern Africa, and has noted 
Vfith ihteiest iha,t .some African Governments have taken the initia- 
tiv'fl in publicly proposing that African countries explore the ]wosp« 
erts for n dialogue with South Afriw as an .akcrnatlvc to coufron- 
talion. 

Fcacefu! progres*: towards majority tide in Southern Africa wotdd 
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allow more attention to be paid to the pressing economic problems^ 
facing the leaders of the newly independent African countries. These- 
countries arc trying to build viable and stable political ' structures 
in the face of pressures of botK the modern world and of their tradi- , 
tional past. In this tribal differences have been a divisive force and ' 
one which is still present in African affairs. Examples of the poUti- . 
cal tensions which exist in some of these countries have been seen in ; 
the recent events in Uganda and Sierra Leone. Africa is a continent of 
contrasts and it would be unrealistic to expect that political progress 
there should conform to any pre*determined pattern. Australia’s ' 
aim should be rather to try to understand the particular problems ^ 
of African countries and to assist them, to the best of our ability,- 
wherever such assistance would be timely and welcome. ' - , 
Australia's dipiomatic representation in Africa is necessarily limit- 
ed by available resources and the other demands of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. But the Government will continue to take a 
sympathetic interest in developments there; and through its aid arid 
trade policies, to make a modest contribution to Africa’s economic 
development. - - 

The British Government is again exploring tlie possibilities of 
reaching a peaceful settlement of the constitutional issue in Rhodesia ■ 
on the basis of the five principles, central to which is that there 
should be unimpeded progress towards majority rule. Meanwhile 
the Australian Government continues to recognise Britain’s primary . 
responsibility for the people of Rhodesia. Pending a settlement of 
the constitutional problem the Australian Government will con- - 
tlnue to discharge its international obligations by observing and 
applying United Nations sanctions against the illegal Rhodesian 
regime. 

THB GLOBAL POSITION : THE SE.ARGH FOR DETENTE 

In the past 25 years of its existence, the United Nations has not 
been able to prevent a number of wars of the conventional type. But " 
the U.N. has played an important role in Korea, the Middle East, ' 
Kashmir, Congo and Cyprus. 

We cannot depend on the U.N. to prevent all conflicts but it can 
and does make a significant contribution to world peace and security. 
Ultimate success in the U.N. peace-keeping role will always depend , 
on the attitudes of the great Powers, on their willingness to work to- ; 
gclher for peace and, on the individual nations involved in particular 
disputes. ■ , f 
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■ In the area of arms control and disarmament,^ there have hci^n 
recent signs of improvement'' in relations heuveen the ‘ United States 
ami the Soviet Union. 

But hnns control and disarmament negotiations are inevitably 
complex .and need to be approached with some caution. Those 
rcspotisiide for titis work must see clearly the close relationship that 
exists between their endeavours and the security of all n.ations. 
Hcasurev* of arms control, if they are to be succes’crul, must make a 
genuine contribution to the security of nations, and conversely 
must not ilavc the effect of placing individual states at a disad- 
vantage. 

We believe that disarmament measures to be fully efTcctive must 
attract widespread support. Ausiralm is a party to the Paitiai Test 
Ban Treaty of 1963; we have signed the Kuclrar Non-Prolifcr.i- 
iion Treaty. But two nuclear weapons Stales. Prance and China, 
-have not signed either and both continue testing in the atmosphere. 

However, we have no choice but to continue oui efforts for disar- 
mament. The U. S. and U.S.S.R. have been discussing the qncs- 
tion, of strategic zicim limitations. We have welcomed S.ALT and 
have stated in the United Nations our view that a balanced and 
vcrhiablc limitation of such armaments would make an important 
contribution to the security of the world .as a whole. 

The Australian Government looks at the question of chemical and 
biological warf.ire as .t party to the Geneva Protocol of 1925 whicit 
it has supported and will continue to suppoit, Australia is follow- 
ing with considerable interest efforts in tijc United Nations .'ind in 
Goiifcrencc of the Committee nn Dis.u'mament iii Geneva to solve 
the pioblem of chemical and Inologic-al weapon*'', 

The 25lh Session of the Gencv.il Assembly commended to Govern- 
ments the text of a Tre.aty on the Piohibhion of the Emplacement 
of Nuclear Weapons and other Weapons of Mass Destruction on the 
Hca-bal and Orcan Floor and in the Subsoil thereof which had been 
submitted c.arlicr to the Disarmament Committee in Geneva by its 
two GO-sponsors of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Ticai). Australia 
voted in favour of this resolution. 

The principal obligation of tltc Treaty prohibits patties from 
-placing nuclear wcapous or other weapons of mass destruction on 
the sea-bed and ocean Bo.or beyond a twelve-mile coastal '^ssaibcd 
' xone'’. The Tre.ity wduhl in effect pUce nearly TO per cent of the 
cartl/s -surface off-limits to the cmplarcment of nuclear wca^mns 
and other wcipom of mass de'-truction, We believe the Treaty will 


J 
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be an important addition to the growing - structure of multilateral _ 
arms control agreements contributing to international, security. ;• 

Australia participated in the official ceremonies when the .Treaty: 
was opened for signature in London, Moscow and ‘ Washington " bn - ■ 
11 February 1971. , • , ^ 

EUROPE ^ ' 

I f ^ 

Two European developments of particular interests to outside i 
countries have been the improvement in relations between Western 
and Eastern Furopc, and the negotiations for the entry of Britain, ' 
the Irish Republic and Denmark into the European Communities. 

Germany and Eastern Europe : Chancellor Brandt’s efforts to 
improve relations between the Federal Republic .of Germany and ^ 
Eastern Europe, and the Eastern Europeans* response, resulted in 
the conclusion in 1970 of treaties with the USSR and Poland. . 

In these treaties, both sides have undertaken to respect, .and to 
regard as inviolable, the present boundaries in -Europe. This. is a 
major step towards the rcgularisation of East/ West relations, espe- 
cially in view of , the declared willingness of both sides , to develop 
their relations on a broad basis. 

Chancellor Brandt’s courage and imagination in seeking to put an 
end to years of tension in Europe was also shown in his efforts ; to 
reach a modus vtvendi with East Germany., His, meetings with East 
German leaders at Erfurt and Kassel last year, and the .continuing 
conversations at official level, may mark the beginning of adcss . 
difficult relationship with East Gcrm.any. . ; 

Berlin still remains the principal- obstacle to European -detente. ' 
There have been talks between the three Western Allies, and the * 
USSR about Berlin for the past year. These are continuing and the' 
Western nations have made it dear that progress in East/West rcla- ' 
tions, including the possible holding of a European security’ confer- 
ence and ratification of the treaties with the USSR and' Poland, is. 
conditional upon a satisfactory settlement on Berlin. ' " 

The Australian Government welcomes Chancellor BrandPs moves 
towards detente in Europe, and the possibilities they should afford 
for further progress in the search for European security. 

It is clear, however, that further progress will depend upon the 
attitude of the USSR and its Eastern European allies^ and we hope 
that their stated desire to see better relations between East and , 
‘West Eurpewill result in a more flexible and co-operative atti- 
tude on their part. 


i , 
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Britnin aud tBc EEC : Britdin isiiov,'' an the tnadu of negotie-* 
tions for entry anto iho European Communities. The outcome of 
these negotiations v/jii be of great significamcc for Europe and the 
lest of tfie world. 

Australia supports, in principle, the integration of Western Europe 
We recognise tluit enlargement of the Communities would have im- 
portant political consequences. 

But we arc also very conscious that such enlargement has serious 
‘ economic consequences. If Britain, and the other applicants — Den- 
mark, Norway and Ireland — arc admitted, the ten nations compri- 
sing the enlarged Community wdll account for some ‘lO^y of world 
trade. The outlook of such a group is of immense importance to 
major trading countries such as Austnilia; If it is inward-looking 
it could lead to a reduction in world trade. If it is outward-looking 
there will be benefits for all. 

Altliough the outcome cannot yet he seen with any clarity, the 
Ministers of the Six arc now in pioccss of taking dramatic steps 
svhich could ultimately result in economic and monetary union of 
the Community countries. There is some prospect, therefore, that, 
over a period of years, one of the most momentous economic deve- 
lopments of the postwar ])criod could bring about a single, rich and 
powerful economic unit in Western Fairopc. We must not be blind 
to the great and far-reaching significance of such a prospect. 

Australia has not opposed Britain’s application to join the EEC* 
This is a matter for the Britisii Government .and the Govcrmncnls 
of the Six to decide. But the terms and conditicnis upon which 
Britain enters arc naturally a matter of considerable, concern to ns. 
VJc feel that Britain and the Gonmmnity have responsibilities to- 
wards third countries wdiosc trade is likely to be adversely affected. 
I'he Western Europeans often argue that tfic delay of fen years in 
British entry has given Australia the opportunity of Ending aUern.i- 
tivc markets and .adjusting its economy to the new situation, tVe 
have emphasised to Britain and the Sis that many ol Australia’s 
industries were developed to supply, and are still heavily depen- 
dent on, the British market. 

Our Emimssics are also continuing to remind the Governments 
of the Six that the Territory of Papua and Kesv Guinea, when* 
Auilralia ha« the rc'^ponsiliility of developing a vialilc economy, 
will be placed .it a disadv.antijqe if its position in the British mar.kct 
is weakened. 

At rue recent Gommonsvfcdth Prime Mini-iter’s Meeting in 
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Singapore the present Prime Minister stated that, in order to 'mini* ’ 
misc the harmful effects of an enlarged Community there must be . 
adherence to the principle of GATT of no increase m harries to the 
trade of third countries. He urged that a Ministerial level meeting , 
should be held in GATT before negotiations are finalised. . , 

Australia is not a party to the negotiations taking: place in Brus- 
sels. But u'c will continue to insist that European leaders have 
regard to their responsibility to other countries. We have a right 
to expect that the Community's policies are so based, that the pro- 
blems of the rest of the world are not gravely accentuated or new 
problems created. " ' , 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Australia is an active member of those international organisations ’ 
most concerned with international trade. We are a foundation 
member of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
which is dedicated to expanding world trade in a context of rising 
world living standards, full employment, full development of re- 
sources and expansion of world production. In GATT Australian 
representatives have striven for freer and more orderly international - 
trade. The GATT has not given all members equal benefits. As - 
a producer and exporter of bulk primary commodities, Australia 
has much in common with the developing countries who are seeking 
a better balance of opportunity between the industrialised mem- 
bers and those who depend on primary production. 

It is in the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- ‘ 
ment (UNCTAD) that most consideration is given to .problems of 
the developing nations in relation to their development needs. We 
arc active in UNCTAD which, through the Trade and Develop- 
ment Board and a number of .subordinate committees, makes re- 
commendations on various aspects of trade such as commodities, : 
manufactures, finance, shipping and invisible payments in relation 
to trade. From the outset, Australia has been a member of the 
Trade and Development Board and all the main committees except 
that on manufactures. UNCTAD consideration lias led to the 
development of a generalised scheme of tariff preference for deve- 
loping countries a field in which Ausiialia tee k its own iniiiatiiC' 
some years ago. 

, AUSTRALIA : OECD 

The Government has authorised exploratory discussions to deter- 
, 'mine what would be the terms and conditions if Australia .decided, 
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-tojouj the OrgaBbaUon for Economic Co-opetatton- nmi Develop* 
wfiH (OECD), Tiicsc discussions are well advanced and full 
.iCiK>iton die terms ami conditions is expected to be nvaiiablc for 
Ministers u tthin the next few months. 

Australmn associntioii with OECD is not a new thing. Austratia 
lias been .a member .since 1968 of the OLCD’s Development Assis- 
tance ContTniltce and we have participated in a number of specific 
activities including discussions among ^Vc^:tern countries about 
UKCTAD issues and about the Second United Nation De.vciopment 
pccadc. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMMES ; AID FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


’ Australia’s international aid ptogramine is .1 well-established, 
important and integral part of our foreign relations. 

As we have developed in our relations with other countries an 
independent and distinctively Australian policy, we have also taken 
on responsibilities totvarch the economic development of other 
coimtric') in particular those which arc our neighbour in Asia and 
the Pariiic. 


These jcaponsibiilties have been undertaken because we have reco- 
gnised our humanitarian obligation'-: to the people of those countries, 

' though t!jc countries themselves understand and acknowledge that 
they have to bear the main respnnsibiiitch for their own development 
Australians have come to feel over tlie past two deevdes that the 
Community in which they live no longer ernk at Australia’.? own 
national boundaries, just as y.c assist lijosc wlio arc economically 
wor.c off than others wilhiit our t»wn country. we ako help the 
peoples fd devdoping conu tries towartls econumSc development and 
a beitct way of life. An lnerca''e in living htaud.ird.s if not a icduc- 
finU ill the economic tlisparitics in our region can !>c a posids'c con- 
tribnrinn to the rcmoscil of tensions, which is in the general inteiesl. 

' Australia has rcstsied suggestions that it slumld ;>rt artificial t.trg- 
gets I’oi the rate of increase of our aid. We have comxniraird on 
pei fornjance rather thtm on pfoinkcs—and our aid ha’- riacn loi the 
p.r-i leu year, at an aver.ige annn.il rate orappiruimatciy 12^*5 To- 
slay Australia ranks third among Western donors in the Percentage ' 
- of tJie Gross N.'>tion.tl Product being provideil a> rdlidal aid, .More- 
over ottr aid, unhke tint of most donurs is in the foun of grams 


rather hums which often carry btirclca^ome t epaymetit obHg.'j lions. 
Austrliak olHctal md this fuunrial year even after the recent ted- 
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uctions in government expenditure are taken into account, is likely * 
to total around $ 187 million or an increase of some 13% over 
1969/70. 

Our bilateral aid goes almost entirely to the Asian region and to 
the Pacific. In addition to our aid to Papua and New Guinea we 
expect to spend slightly above $42 million in Asian and Pacific cou- ' ' 
ntries in the present financial year. The largest single recipient of 
our aid is Indonesia where we have undertaken to give $53‘8 million ; 
over the three-year period tvhich began on 1 June 1970- In addition 
to our bilateral aid wc expect this year to contribute approximately ' 
$11.5 million to multilateral organisations such as the World Bank, 
the Asian Development Bank and the United Nations assistance 
agencies. - * 

Australian bilateral aid to the region takes several different forms 
such as projects in the recipient countries, training in Australia, the 
provision of experts in specialised fields, food and other commodity 
aid and the provision of foreign exchange support, Aid is given in 
response to spccfic requests by the recipient countries to fit into the 
development priorities cstadlished by the developing countries them- 
selves, 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has proclaimed the . 
1970’s as the Second Development Decade. It has adopted a strategy 
under which the members have set down ways in which they will 
endeavour to co-operate and contribute to the improvement of the 
economic and social conditions in developing countries during the 
decade. The Government approaches the Second Development , 
Decade in a constructive spirit and intends that Australia should 
play its full part in this international co-operative effort. - 

CULTURAL RELATIONS 

Cultural relations witli other countries is a more recently establi- 
shed and less well developed element in our foreign policy program- - 
me of action. 

By facilitating cultural exchanges the Government seeks both to 
stimulate the interest of Australians in the ways of life and cultures 
of their neiglibours and, through supporting cultural manifestations 
abroad, to increase awareness of Australia in other countries. 

A wide variety of exchanges have been organised in recent yearn. 
Art exhibitions arc sent abroad and there are tours of ballet, orchestra 
and puppet companies. Libraries of books have been presented to 
universities and education institutions in other countries, assistance 
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has been provided for the teaching of the English language, visits 
of influential persons (particularly from ^\sia) have been arranged, 
and a small programme of cultural awards for distinguished Asian ' 
scholars has been instituted. 

Groups from Asian countries, primarily dance groups from India 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Republic of China and the Philippines 
has*c visited Australia. 

Cultural exchanges have been organised largely on an informal 
basis. The only cultural agreement xvhich has been negotiated has 
been with Indonesia. 

UNESCO, and many other international organisations of which 
Australia is .a member, arc constitutionally charged with fostering 
international culliuat co-operation. UNESCO has inaugurated a 10- 
ycar programme for the development of cultural policies of Member 
States, in which Australia is co-operating. W^e arc active participa- 
nts in the worh of the ASPAC Cultural and Social Centre. 

ENVIRONMENT AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Tin; United Nations Conference on the Hurn.m Environment to 
be held in Stockholm in June 1972 will have the .support and parti- 
cipation of Australia. Althougli not a member of the Preparatory 
Committee, Au.stralia has been rcpre.scrttcd by ob.scrvcrs at the tav'o 
sessions the Committee has so far held. 

There is a need for international action in this field wiiich provi- 
des a means for greater co-operation among States .'md people at 
the sueatific and technical level. Best known are the problems of 
air and water pollution, but there arc others of special interest to 
Australia also, in the aica, for example, of canservation and conta- 
mination. International action will bring to mankind a greater 
awareness ofv/hat is at stake, it will stimulate rcscarh and assista- 
nce and make its results known in the places where they can he 
most usefub 
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; 1 rAccorditist to tcntpcraiiVeni foreign ob3cr\’ers' have held -up SwiK 
■ Ktarland as an cxampic to others or, even, have -spoken of- the- Swiss, 
i -^ihimcie. We no hot intend to prohotince tipOn the jusdcc of these ' 
/dpmions, Jt wouM he anheconimg for miyone wisbmg-to’miro- 
‘ ducchis cohhtry to' a foreigner to do so in the form of d panegyric, 
t ^For one thingi the foreigner will 'know that the man' he is talking to. , 
win usually love his country and naturally wish to speak of it as the - 

• best and fairest in the %Yorld. The sclf*evidcnt needs no repetition. ' 
For another^ the foreigner will expect a plain answ'cr to his 

tion on what Switzeriand really is. A small continental couritry, ... 
; „ poor, in natural resources, rich in contracts and di0crericcs, Swit- , ' 
gerland seems to be a “special case*’ among the nations of this ■ 
f world. With a population of nearly 6 million, she ts a living con- 
: tradictioii of the law of ])ower and sheer size which Would appear 
to govern the modem world, aspiring as in the past to maintaitj 
, her independence by her own efforts atid witliout c.xtcrnal aid; . 
Switzerland is the only member of the OECD never to have accepr- . 
ted. or even asked for financial aid. Even tliough the present trend . ' 
of affalr.s m.akes closer links’ witli other countries seem expedient, ' , 
Switzerland is not yet rc.idy to' join the United KatiOns. ' But-' 
enough . of such generalities. Let the facts and figures speak. for 

' themselves. 
l^c .Federal State 

As niost people know, Switzerland is a federal smte, i, »*;>'■ fede- ' 

• , r.itiori comprising 22 member states called “cantOas”. lihis .federal. 

- statecoVTrs an area of i5j94t sq. miles with a populhlion of some, ’ 
6, 1^,000- . inhabitants, gmng- a density of 250 per «j. mile .Thty . 
(kab'ty of.thc- 5 H>pulatj<?n, is not only sparse but also very irrcgik y, 
kiriy distributed. More than a fifth of the total popuhiiion' is- con^ 

■ ; ccuiraial Jh.thc. 5 cities of Zurich, Basel, Beri5c/-'6e'ne\'£i’-iiiRf , , 
Lausannca There has been a considerable increase in thc;p6|.mia*, 
.Hon.'siue.e 10.50, .panichdarly .in the.bJg- lirban, centres add ’medium- ■ 
-. sized 'conUrlni turns, -this is.duc noi'only.to a rising, birth-rap; '.'iind a 
.y’'..’'-.dee'Ufdpg’4r:;uh‘.^^ to a'diift'to.thc tdwns from' ■; the 

cullutid- -areas' and. ‘paTnc'ulariy ..the' alpine Arcgi’d'ns: .’iTlmv 
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peasants, especially in the mountain areas, have a harder strug^c 
to make a living than do the inhabitants of an industrial region or ’ 
the townsmen who benefit from the annually increasing volume of 
trade* This is why the population of an alpine canton such as the 
Orisons has increased from 90,000 to 146,000 ox’er the last hundred 
years ■whereas that of the canton of Zurich, "which possesses highly , 
developed industries and commerce as well as the largest city in - 
Switzerland, has increased from 250,000 to 1,099,000. Although - ' 
differences are less marked in the figures for other cantons, it is 
clear that the ratio between agricultural and industrial regions is 
changing inexorably in favour of the latter. In otlicr words,' Sirit- 
zcrland is in the midst of a rapid process of industrialization. Nor 
is this merely implicit in the general trend of our times ; Switzer- 
land is becoming industrialized because her inhabitants must live. 

To live they must export ; to export they must rely primarily on 
industrial production. The result is that out of every 1000 persons 
gainfully employed. 165 are engaged in agriculture, 118 in com- 
merce, banks and insurance and 466 in industr\' and crafts., It 
must also be remembered that Switzerland has no raw materials 
and must import them. ■ - 

Foreign Competition 

Switzerland lives by exporting. To compete successfully on 
World markets, she must manufacture each high-grade goods as 
those produced by the watch-making, engineering and textile indus- 
tries. Through the systematic promotion of scientific ' research, 
either by the state in its universities or by industr)' within its own 
organizations, Switzerland has so far succeeded in holding her own 
against other nations. An excellent example of this is provided by 
the chemical industiy'. 

Four Principal Languages 

The peculiar position of Switzerland, however, will not permit of 
her population problem being discussed purely in social and econo- 
mic terms. S%vit 2 crlaud is a polyglot country whose four principal 
languages are divided among the population as follows : — ^ 

German 69.3 per cent, French 18.9 per cent. . - 

Italian 9.5 per cent and Romanchc 0.9 per cent. 

Apart from these figures, official statistics (I960} also record 
74,300 persons tis Having another (foreign) lan^agc as tlicir mother ' , 
tongue. Most of the cantons form a linguistic unit, one language 
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ot 3 ]\" Ivcitig ofHcjally recognized theire. llic <3rifon^ is the only can- 
ton ’ to luve tlirce ofHcial lauguagcs t Oerman, Roiiianchc and 
Italian, The cantons of Geneva, Vand and Nenchate) arc exclu- 
sively prench-speakin'*?, prcnch is prcdojninaat in the Cantons of 
l’Vii)ourg and V,alais, whereas in the canton ofBcmc it is spoken 
only by a ininoriiy. the majority of the inhabitants speaking 
German. There Is only one ltaHaii'.^pcakjf5g canton, the Ticino. 
In all the other? the odicial language h Gennarj. 

Ethnical Groups 

Arc there any minorities in Switzerland.^ If so. do tlicsc minorities 
stand in need of xjrotcction ? This !.s :i very natvxral question to 
ask; the reply is simple : the term “minority’' is tmknown to both 
Swiss^ Icghlation <nml Swiss jurisdicton. Only the title o? tiiimi 
nmtter? to the Confederation, irrespective of social class, religion? 
creed or language. Clearly, numciica! minorities claim the .atten- 
tion of the state when certain structures within societies deriving 
their character from, .say, language or icHgion, give rise to conllicls 
between numerictil majorities and minorities, 'fhese difficulties arc 
overcome by means of .statntc.s enforceable in all p.arts of the coun- 
try, i.c, in al! canton.s, there being more especially a declaration in 
the constitution that the liberty of conscience and creed h inviolable 
and that nobody may be fenced to joiji a religious fissociation or to 
follow’’ relifjious instruction. Nor is anyone liable to penalties of 
any kind whatsoever for iirtldlng a rcligiouh opinioit. For this reason 
free religious establishment is assured in Switzerland, rdthough the 
majority of the cantons belong either to the Catholic ot the Protes- 
tant tradition, or to both, and grant sotncrhurclics the right to from 
associations constituted accoidiug the rule? of public law, thereby 
g.tinlng an atlvantngc, primarily financial} over the other roligimis 
communities. The confederafiort does not know any special legis- 
lation refcriing to questions of language, a fruitful .source of con- 
troversy in othci cf^mntrics. Such legislation would be entirely 
supcrfinotis, since the linguistic peace has ncvci been scrioiisly 
endangered. If, its the constitution, (he Confederatiou has raised 
German, French, Italian and Koinanchc to the rank ofn-adonal 
languages, this has been <louc to show ilint thete ate no ]iroblems 
of liatTubtic minorities in Switzerland. It may he .vnid in all humi- 
lity that the four language^ of Switzeiiand, i.e. it? four ethnical' 
gror»p ?5 arc -not only her ttrcngih but ahm the basis of her existence. 
Remove but one of these gronp<, and Switzerland a? such \voiild 
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cease to exist. - , , ' . “ , 

Unity in Diversity 

It would be equally WTong to suppose that- there is a ciiliwre tom- , 
man to i^e ichatc of Svoiizttland. It is true, of course, that the Gcnrran ^ 
language in Switzerland is identical with that in Germa-ny,- the 
French with that in France, the Italian with that in Italy. ,The ^ 
literature of German Switzerland is part of German literature; the 
books, magazines and newspapers published in Germany arc read 
in German-speaking Switzerland. The same may be'said of French- 
speaking Sv.itzcrland and Italian-speaking Switzerland svith regard 
to France and Italy. Even so. it must be realized that Swiss litera- 
ture w'rittcn in German, French, Italian and, a fortiori, in 
Romanche has a character of its ow*n rooted in the Swiss attiUidc 
and spirit. Though the landscape, architecture and customs may 
differ greatly from one region to another, and even from one valley 
to another, there is, all the same, a spirit, an outtook peculiar to 
Switzerland, svhich is best summed up as ‘unity in diversity’. ■ 

Contribution to Culture 

liVorld literature is the richer for such contributions form Siyitzer- 
land as the writings of J.-J. Rousseau, C.-F. Ramuz, Gottfried 
Keller, C. F. Meyer, Jacob Burckhardt and others. . There have 
also been notable contributions to the fine arts from men like Hod- 
ler and Bocklin, In our owm day music has likewise been enriched 
by the w’ork of such composers as Arthur Honegger, Frank Martin, 
and Willy Burkbard, to mention only three. The same holds good 
in the educational field (Heinrich Pestalozzi, Father Girard), and 
in the various departments of science, where no fewer than H 
Nodel Prizes bear eloquent testimony of Swiss ability. Thisis W*hy 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Swiss recognizes honours won 
In the fields of science and the arts by members of another linguistic 
community as Swiss achievements redounding to the credit of the 
Swiss people as a whole. - - , 

Prituary and Secondary Schools 
It will therefore come as no surprise to be told that ' there is a 
Stviss school, although : the cantons, w'hich are autonomous Jn 
educational matters, have their own school legislation, their ow’n 
curricula and their own training colleges. For it is at this school that 
the adolescent imbibes the spirit of Switzerland despite the bctril- 
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,/;';dcring diyef^iiy.'and; ,n'Qm'b«r;-of thcsp scliools.y;:. V.’-;- „ 
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.tajitous.X^’uricli, Basel, ' BciriiCj; - Geneva, ; Vau<l y Fribourg 'and 
.‘s ,ehatel)j.':provddc inkruction jil faeuhiesj with thc-cxccptioh of: 
Fribourg and Kcuchatel, which have no faculty, of ruedicine, ; :' >j, 

■ St,. Gali , is the home ' of the School ' of ' Economic and, Social 
^ihees^ The Swiss federal Institutes of Technology, .' the '.only 

■ ; 'graduate schools supported by the Confederation, arc ac Zurich and' 

.'.,-’'-liaiisahne.''. ' -i. 


During,’ the winter semester,. 1969/70, 24,160 students :wcrc-chrph\ 
' led at the '7 universities, 1,114 at the School of Economic and Social 
/ Scieoecs, ; 4,883, at the Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich, ■ 
4 ' atid;7'J4 at the Federal Institute of Tcchnolog)' in Lausanne.' These " 
. -institutions were also attended by a total of 9089 foreign students. 


Civic '.Spirit .“y. 

-4; The foreign observer is often strongly tempted ior,cc an unhealthy 
hypertrophy in this mulitplicityof universities, Tn Switzerland, horvr , 
‘Cver itis rather evidence, of the interest shown in spiritual valuesi We 
/i v inay eyen.go further and say that, in so far as state intervention is 

- ' necessary,' it is, in principle, the cantons that will concern thernselyes 
■4 \9itb , cultural matters, the Confederation restricting itself to -certain 

" special sphere.? such as the F’edcral Institutes of Technology. ’The 
' ! canton is real .state with all the attributes of a state ; a people^ power 
5'. Vptihiiy property. But the. 22 cJtntousarc firmly welded into n pon* 
federation to which they have delegated certain powers, more cspc'* 
daily those pertaining to foreign rdations. It would .be impossible 
to deny, that durihg the, last ferv decades as a comtcqucncc of ,cc6n- 
y oinic and technical developments the Confederation has .grovrn in 
s importance. This docs not mean, however, that the Swiys is any 
' ' lcs.s con!;cious of belonging to belonging. to liB own canton. This Is 
particularly tnsc in the canton.? whidr still apply direct dernperacy’ 
:• viri.fhe “Landsgerncindc”, In these cantons the people meet, in; the 
. '.open air once . 1 year to discuss cantonal affairs and to elect jndc!? 
,:-and government leaders. On these occasions the word ‘^democracy-’ 

- iissu tries its full value and faithfully reflects its meaning as die iuglb . 
; ' e'st form of govermentand the safeguard of individual liberty. 


’ , ..Sv^itzerland is not .1 special ‘case, and has no. desire . to be one. 

, The Styisiv went to preserve 'their country for their ! dcsccndartts; and' 
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it is for this reason that they hold aloof from the ■ affairs of oihcr ' 
nations. ^*Do not interfere in foreign quarrels ?” was the advice 
their compatriot Nicolas dc Flue gave them as long ago as the 15th ' 
century. It is precisely this policy of non-interference and non-par- 
ticipation in the conflicts of others which is known to the svorld as 
Swiss neutrality. What i.s often ignoredj even by Ssdtzcrland's 
friends, is that Swiss neutrality is not a bed of sloth and that 
it does not permit the country to sit idly by and watch the des- 
tiny of the world with passive interest. This neutrality would be 
worth little if it were not armed and secured by an alert’ and mod- 
ern military defence system. This is why neutrality imposes a griev- 
ous burden on the Swiss military budget. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, as a resuh of Swiss neutrality, a heavy onus lies on those resp- 
onsible for Swiss foreign policy, especially in the present state of 
strained political and economic relations in world affairs. Swiss neu- 
trality is not synonymous with isolation : this would be an impossi- 
ble attitude for a country so heavily dependent upon world trade. 
For this reason Switzerland follows a policy of solidarity, every- - 
where and always, provided its neutrality is not endangered. It is 
in this spirit that it cooperates with the technical bodies of the 
United Nations, International Labour Office (I.L. O.) world Health' 
Organisation, International Children’s Aid, FAO ctc.-MorcoVcr 
Switzerland naturally takes part in the international congresses 
where cultural, scientific economic and social problems arc discu- 
ssed. Finally, we may add, in all modesty, that Switzerland is the 
home of the International Red Gross, and that the Swiss, as a peo- 
ple. make it their duty to help any other nation stricken by disastcr- 
In other words, it is Switzerland’s wish to share in' the spirit of so- 
lidanty without which the future of humanity would, indeed, look 
bleak. 



FOREIGN POLICY 
OF 

BELGIUM* 


•An irspreJJC'*,! ln’Mcm>'> Irbrn 





liELCTUM:® FOREIGN l^OLlbf ' " 


.I 'r.A'C' tlic'tinse of iKc intchiatioiYaF- conference.' lending «p ' to’ life ' . / 
■,'rccngnhtoh of 'Belgian independence' in lS30-l831j ‘the 'pdv,xrs 'iin« , ■ ^ 

' posed npon Belgium the state of gurnntced jicutralltp'forfhe of- , ' 

, the knbtUtyof Europe and the safety of tlic Continent/. ■ i ’ ■ ' ' ' 

•, "By this' position nf itucniational ohiigatlon, Bclgimh' v.cts in- fact' 
])revcntctl fro'm forming any politicu! alljahec, but she did enjoy the 
'advantage' of relative security affrirdca her by aa- 'interhatidnal--- ‘ 
garirau'tcc of hcr independcncc anct tendtoriri 1 integrity i Tins' enforced 
heutfaVity, Irmvcver, did net free Belgium fmm ’militafy responsibiH'' "’ ■ ’ ■ 
■ the contrary, dt made it conipuEory for her to mfsiutain''a'- ;/ 

nallonal army in order to ensure thal her soil ■'rvotild be respected; . . 
The wivok ofBclgiitu policy in the I9th inul the early 20tl.i centuries’ 

' rVas 'Conditioned by this state of things ; she Isad'constahtly to"bc dip, , 

' U'atch ' lcst any of her actions in intcrnaiional alfairs could bfe'tbn’s- *; 
trued as mi infringement of her neaUrality, n-htleihcrc rPas alsd- iiic'...: 
.'uiifdcnting' imlitafy cffo'rt required termaintaia her dcfcticcsinrStldv. ' 
d state of preparedness that her neutrality could - he . regarded as///’ 

**activc^/' ’ ’' ' ’ / 

This policy was to a great extent successrul. Not only was Belgium'/. ^. - 
ahlci for ihis reason, to say out of the war of )B70, huthr lOld. thd/ /' 
Ikigh'm f)rtjficatiohs held bad: a substantial part .of ' ihe Tnyadmg /• /'-, 
forces (from Augu.st to October) rmddn so doing, cotitriliuted greatly, -/ ’ 
to the final vicuny of the Allies. ■ - 

The wfiV of lOrklOVB led to the abrogation 'bf-' the 'state;’ of.’ ,/ 

; neutrality.,' jhJgiufu cohsep'ssentiy dtktdcd -'uri rvther ways of 'safe/ ' 
.giihr ding iuy security. _ hi die fur, r place; sligrdoi'ted to a .policy’ of/, r 
/jhil/uy iuyOcmehh wdth the'Oencral Sh'ifs of il,-c Great ; To, wen?; /•’•■/ 
iiyiuk shft was. able to conieiP an arrangcTOeni whh , France, England /.- , 
dcdiu'cal to''ftml)arh.dT/ ihh 'bour/e of. hetipn.' -It .v/jis ;i, ■mmstion ../ 


iuiply pr wlihf ihi’ifcdi'y p'rbeaudhtis lo- take In ilsc cycut ol'a furthciy , 
k/nfiVi hi/r/'dhi) in' th'e'dcmilithriscd'.Rhtj'damL. "Hiiwcycr, ’ 
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by which the signatories all bound themselves to keep the peace 
(1925). 

The faiilure of the Great Powers to intervene when the Rhineland 
was rcoccupicd rendered this treaty valueless. Now released from 
her obligations, Belgium began to look for a new foreign policy line. 
The one she decided to follow is known as the policy of independemty 
and diflcicd essentially from her former state of imposed neutrality 
as it meant a voluntary neutrality which Belgium herself could decide 
to relinquish in case of aggression. 

This independence w’as guaranteed first by France and Great 
Britain, and subsequently also by Germany. 

By this new national policy, Belgium rallied the entire nation for 
intensive rearmament. Germany, France and Great Britain having 
reaffirmed on August 26, 27 and 28^1939 the declarations they had 
made in 1937, on September 3 Belgium proclaimed her neutrality in 
the conflict that liad just broken out. She hoped in this way to 
avoid for as long as possible the opening of hostilities on the western 
front. If, as in 19 H, she was to be dragged into the war through 
the violation of her frontiers, once again both she and her allies 
would at least benefit morally from the fact she was once more the 
victim of unprovoked aggression. 

After a few months of respite gained by this policy, the German 
invasion of May 10, 1940, forced Belgium into the second world war. 
For eighteen days her forces resisted the enemy, but the south flank 
was turned and the country could not be saved from total occupa- 
tion, which was to last for four years. 

At the end of the war, Belgium took part at San Francisco (April- 
June 1945) in the drafting of the United Nations Charter, to which 
she has given her full support ever since. The hope of seeing a 
lasting peace established with the co-operation of all nations soon 
faded under the effect of the misuse of the veto, w'hich rendered the 
United Nations Organisation impotent. 

Belgium then began to enter into regional defensive alliances, as 
provided for under the Charter. Thus, on March 17, 1948 she 
signed the Treaty of Brussels linking Great Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries which extended her co-operation to the ecpnomic, 
social and cultural spheres. This alliance was further extended .by 
the North Atlantik Treaty of April 4, 2949, 

The Treaty of London, signed on May 5 of tlicsamc year, created 
the Council of Europe in which Belgium decided to take part. Finally, 
gn October 23, 1954, Belgium signed the Paris agreements which 
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extended the Treaty of Brussels to Germany and Italy, 

Germany to become a member of N. A.T, O., and institudrig the 
Western European Union (W. B. U.). 

Since 1921, site has been linked with the Grand Dudiy rjf Luxem- 
burg in an Econmic Union (BU.E.U.—BcIgO'Luxcmburg Economic 
Onson); and has concluded a O/r/ostr Union with the Kctheriasids, 
which was gradually to become an economic union of the tkts 
Benrlux roantrm {Convention signed in London onSeptember 5, l’9-54 
followed by a pre-unton agreement signed in 1’hc Hague on October 
15, 1949). The Benelux Economic Union carnc into e{Tcct on 
Nocember L I960. 

On April iC, 1918 in Paris, Belgium signed the Convention for 
Economic Co-operation establishing the Organisations for European 
Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.G,) which has since become tlie 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation Development (O.E,GJ),}, 
and on April 18, 1951, the treaty setting up the European Coal and 
Steel Community ^E.CE.C,). 

The European Economic Community (E.E.C.) set up by the 
Treaty of Rome signed on March 25, 1937, represents a further stage 
in European economic integration. This agrccmcjtt lictwcen Gcrniany* 
Belgium, France, Italy the Grand Duchy of Ltixcmburg and the 
Netherlands was matched by the treaty setting up the EuropcAu 
Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) for the creation of a 
common market in the nuclear industry. 

Belgian policy is aimed at speeding up the processor economic 
integration. 

On June SO, 1960 Belgium granted independence to the Congo, 
the colony which she had governed since 1908. On July J, 1952, 
Rwanda and Burundi, the trust territories administer ed by Belgiunt, 
acceded to fitll independence in their ttun. 



VIEWS OF Mr M. PIERRE HARMEL 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS* 


Wc arc convinced that we arc living through a rare moment of 
European history, in which convergent political forccii are being 
called upon to help build up the communities to a level of strength 
and to a scale which will lead to a United Europe within the 
foreseeable future. 

The months preceding the summit meeting at the Hague in 1969 
and the months following the meeting in 1970 have seen the birth 
of a movement whose rate of growth should now be controlled and 
whose objcciivcs should now be defined. We may justifiably believe 
and hope that, by 1980, the “Europe of the Communities”, which is 
already a major economic and commercial power in many ways, will 
also be one of the four or five great '^politicaF 'forces in the world. 
Although we can view the present situation tvith optimism, wc can- 
not but feel some an-siety when we see that every subject — by its 
nature tcnhnical — implying the construction of Europe is treated by 
our governments and by European bodies solely on its own merits 
^^ithout suflicicnt allowance for the opportunities wc arc letting slip. 

We for our pait arc absolutely convinced that 1971, and doubtless 
1972 as w'cU, will be the year in which wc can take the decisive path 
within a space of a few months : shall wc enlarge tlic European 
Community within this time ? Will the first few actions of the 
Economic and Monetary Union be sufiicicntly forceful to render the 
movement irreversible ? Gan Europe’s relations with North America 
be adapted to the new conditions of living in the world ? Will wc 
have come to an agreement with the East on the launching of a 
multilateral process, even if limited, of regional disarmament?,, Ail 
this work lies before us, and no problem can be viewed in isolation 
from the rest. 

Shall we be able to gather sufficient political momentum not only 
to take the immediate decisions but also to transmit sufficient force’ 
to our successors wlio will be responsible for implementing these 

Spcecli delivered by M. Pi'-fre iJarmcl to the Senate House during the discus- 
sion on the Ministry of rorcigu AfFairs’budgct, 1971, The speech presents an 
anthentic account of the basic features of Belgium’s Foreign Policy. 
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b" Jy0‘) while tiol ncccsurlly being in Sa'di a favoytablc 
i.!taatiori a? today ? 

The "QVfa ament*? which have alrt^-dy come together under the 
Treaty and th,a*^c vthtch are n'>v.' negotiating an enlargement of the 
Community at call faciogiuoc questions. We al! have major choiect 
to in ilic ; m Bclgmtn.'s cascj the choices arc at least a-s importani as 
our tcctm internal dccisinnsou .ichipl-tthn of our constitution to the 
CtsttmunUy. A United Eumpe; tliU j* our tliird dimension, doubtless 
the mod decisive factor in the future. This is why 1 should like t >- 
day to di'KUti only one aspect of foreign policy, which 1 shall break 
down Inio three sections ; 

1. Wlsat is the Belgian position with regard to the four ibujt- 
dations of a United Europe f 

' 2. IVhat is the purpose of Europe ? 

2. What wiU be the relations of a United Europe with ilie rest of 
the world 7 


t. A. THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF 
A UNITED EUROPE 

The lint p:«t of my repott may be the shortest, for it ;s the part 
with vs'liich v.'c arc niO't farni{hir. 

The four muim'ation Moncs which we ate preparing to lay are : 

to the deiiniiivc period born die tiaiKllioii period: 
—urw inieinal dcvolopmetits; ‘ 

■“^cnl.ti'gemeni of the C^onimunity; 

~~-pa! i t ie.d unift cation. 

liv addidon to Uicalwnc, we may jint ntention the new 

developments occiu due terendy in are.-t*? peripheral to the iraditi- 
~r>nat .if tividtci of the Turopc.m Corumunity, such as the mimstcriai 
meerirtgs of the ,^1? hctweenthcAnt.istcrs of Education, Justice and 

fTf-* » 

joaissia. , 

- Apau ft om these new’ areas of djH'n'don, the Community has 
uodettakefi to put out frclcfi with regard to an EJ'hC. u’giomtl 
policy ami tv.t iiKiosirbl policy. 

As part of ilte dccMoriv nsken with regard m the tramfer to the 
deuniuve period, the Sestatc has alre'dy made Its view^ known by 
upproving, on 22i>ecembcr 1D70, the decision takeo by the Council 
of Msuhtcfsou 2i April IhTO to the cITect that the Cominwmtks 
wouhl rt\ civc theh ov:ii rc-ourm by 1275 separate from lliOiC of the 
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member states and closely supervised by the European Assembly. 

\ f 

* * ♦ ' 

I I 

A. Transfer to the definitive period ; The Communities have,, 
therefore, God willing, become perpetual as of the first of January 
1970. They have assembled the basic requirements as laid down by 
the Treaty of Rome and are able to cross the threshold to enter the 
definitive period. We should, however, not be revealing the whole 
truth if we did not point out that many questions should have been 
settled by this date, but arc still outstanding. 

This applies in particular to the subjects of competitive terms 
obtaining in public calls for tenders, the free establishment of banks 
and to a certain c.'ctent to the common trade policy, an area in which 
great effort is needed if we are to complete the work prescribed by 
the Treati es. 

Moreover, in other sectors the Community is now faced with new 
facts obliging it to rethink certain aspects of problems or to integrate 
policies that have already been laid down, especially in the field of 
Euratom and of a common agricultural policy. 

B. Development of the common market ; The second factor, 
that of internal development, in pursuance of the Hague decisions, 
can be broken down into at least three parts : 

-—social progress^ 

— technology^ 

— economic and monetary union. 

Obviously the decisions dated 8 and 9 February 1971 on the sub- 
ject of economic and monetary union are those which will commit 
us most in the future. The political decision that there will be par- 
allel progress, by stages, towards economic and monetary unification 
by 1980 is without doubt the most momentous European event since 
the signature of the Treaty of Rome. If we have the w'isdom to set 
tip a solid, wcllbalanccd basis for this union during the first stage 
and to take all due care with this trial, by 1 January 1974 we shall 
be in a position of strength, all the more vital, as by that time new 
member states will also be involved. 

G. Enlargement : The first steps towards the third factor, 
enlargement, have already been taken: negotiations have been taking 
place on the membership of Great Britain,' Denmark, Ireland and 
Norway, The central problems have been stated and the method 
lof negotiation is reasonably satisfactory. By the end of this six 
mon'h period we should know whether an overall solution can be 
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Veaciict! Co the infire dUHcult; questions. Tins scim is e«eaunl in 
thVa unless general negotiation^ are condudctl by^nnd-yrar r.nd 
dmiled negotiations by the ttarly auinma, the Irntise eknu-nts, 
which aUv.iys have their importance in poKtics, vronid perhaps gain 
the tipper hand. 

B. Political unification : Lastly^ for the first time in the history 
of United Europe, negotiation? oa political unity have gone past die 
stage of aborted projects. In July l^rO In Briu-els, Vrith the report 
of the directors of Policy of the ri.v member spites, a provisional 
and cautious beginning has been made to concictc discussions bet- 
ween the six Foreign hnnisicrs. An attempt is being made to reach 
joint positions on concrete aspects of Enropean foreign policy, lUst 
ivtthunt .success. The first intnisterud meeting of the Six at Munich 
and inter the meeting of the Ten at Brussels was cncourugitig. The 
second meeting tvili be held in Parb in May next. 

Of course there is another political and institutional problem of 
capital importance, and we sliail be discussing this later: the orga* 
nisalion of the power of a United Europe. We must pay credit to 
IhcT’rcnch head of state. President Pompidou, for haUng jcopenctl 
this matter during his press conference on 21 January 1971. The 
matter thus launched will not be witlsout its cfit’cts. 

* # t- 

However, the peoples of Europe will be able to deal witij this 
major question only if they can all reply to ajtother more futulu- 
nictUal and more imporiant question: our six governmcjits have 
repeated their intetitlon in tlic Hague of forming a community of 
European States, btit what do we want to be mid what flu we want 
to do? 


SI. EUROPE : WHY ? 

A. An economic and commercial power : We need womier 
no longer whether the European Community svii.hc.s to be or will lie 
a great economic and etuntnerdad power. .All the «{gn« are that it 
Is already such a posvtr 1 

This is the icudt acUievH by the very evistcacc of tm irnlculfiuRl 
. and indusltial market united within the liiuit? of n single territnry, 

■ acting a-? a single body in major trade negosiution? smdi as the 
Ketinedy Round atul the GATE discu^hioiis, linked to more than 
half the natioiw of the rvorld by specific ugrcemcnis. , 

TliC EtJfopc of die Cotaaiumtics is a?t/.afiy a great ccdttomjc and - 
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commercial power. In whole Scclofs of scientific research, for,., 
example, it liolds the leading position in -the world, while it has 
caught up the United States in other sectors. . ' ’ 

In industry, Eatopc-ividc agreements are becoming increasingly 
numerous, thus creating new and decisive tools for the creation of 
European cooperation. 

Compared with the United States, the European chemical industry 
has a higher production capacity, steel production is level, and 
energy production will be ctpial in ten years’ timc'duc to the nuclear 
power stations; gold and coiiTCrliblc cuiTcncy reserves are one and 
a half times higher; the growth rate of the gross national product is 
also higher; total exports of finished products from the leading 
Western European countries are three times those of the United 
States. . , ' - 

In making these comparisons we arc not, as we shall sec later on, 
issuing a challenge but merely stating a few stimulating truths and 
counting the “European aces’* in our hand. These aces merit . 
our attention, and they have been far better described by one 
of our compatriots, Joseph Basilc, in a concise work whose value I 
should like to emphasise. 

However, as George Ball wrote, to be a great power it is not enough 
to have the territory and population of a continent, to draw on 
enormous physical resources, to have a population of well-trained 
^\■orkcrs. If we arc to play the role made possible by these advan- 
tages, both in our own eyes and in those of the world, we need a 
political liorizou, internal cohesion, overall power and the will to use 
that power. 

B. Europe : the basic truths ; We must, then, face the . more 
farrcaching and more fundamental questions to which the European 
Community should be able to reply witli a single voice: what are the 
basic truths, the truths recognised by all, what is the kind of Euro- 
pean awareness that provide the underlying reasons for the unifica- 
tion of our states? ^Vc think there at least four such truths. ’ ■ , 

1: The very first truth is that of caution: we want to ptoleci- our- 
selves against ourselves! 

Our peoples cannot forget that four times over the past 150 years 
our fragment of .Europe has been at war w'itk itself, and that on 
three of these occasions it has become the field of a single tenant 
sown with have and misery. 

Today oUr younger generation sometimes feels that . twenty-five 
years without civil, strife in Europe and the interlinking of our 
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inttJresEs have fiually ramerJ ot?r nationuijit demons. Let not be m 
hasty in dra^viiig such Ji conclttsionl Today ivc tuc no lotjgcr blood- 
k^s rx-cohibattants vdju nnijt be reconciled to give U' time to bind 
np onr v.’ottrjd^l The uatiotH of Km ope arc prospfrntis once again; 
to a greater or iej^cr c:-ncnt they may })e tejnptcd by tht^ vety renc-* 
vrai ofitrciigth. Each Jiatlon, tiicn, especially the leading natiomy 
must recognise tlini the ml rant .ages ofa United Ihtrope me at Icttsc 
equal to those that they would 5*acriricc by renouncing an exclusively 
national destiny. 

It is through e.auliou. tlicrcfnre, through the instinct of self-pcr- 
xctvatjQU titai Europe will ncldcvc a diiucnsion which will never 
allow it to ap'pear too small to any one of it# peoples, a structure ro 
carefully balaticcd that none of the component states will be tempted 
to try to W3!t supremacy, a degree of integration suflkknt to coun- 
teract any idea of detachment, 

2. The second conscious trutli conlributiiig towards the forma- 
tion of a United Europe is the need to ensure the pemancnl survival of 
pmUamrnlar} demnci acj. 

The choice of the democratic system for the government of Europe 
was Sit tlie same time .1 rvay of strengthening the principle in each 
of the itjcmbcr states. 

Indnslfial undertakings sue not the oul> organisiitinns that have to 
be big esioTigh lo kiu vivcl The s.'inic rules apply to the party system, 
the bush of parliamentary government. 

A European dcinocnicy that Is divided into tiny fragments by the 
iWfir-TuuUtpltCfition of political formations would continue to be 
weak, volatile, clcrnaiiy subject to the jauJoni combitmtious of too 
rtsasiy polidcal allitmtci. 

On the other hand, if a United Europe is guided by a simd! 
tuimher of basic ideological srho(/l.^ of flKiiight decj>-rootcd in each 
of these cruHiliics, the eohc^.!on of parHamcafary dcmorray^-slill 
fragile in so many pbu;c'>'-~H'ouid be conddcrably vlrcjtgthencd. 

' In adrlition, ihiH/pean integration rnablct our nations to rejuve- 
nate xmJ adapt the extstmg stmctui c.s‘, thus providing solutions to 
jjrobletns tku no single nation can i.rrh'c at .nionc. The process of 
tutcgiailon nuui give this part cf, the world the force to face the 
challcnpc of the (num\ both inteuiaily and in it# huci national 
5 elat,ion«. 


3, A third truth a C'«'t!y truth,, underlies the concept sT Etrropc ; 
isttvpi ii th ihs lur^tU of rrirtfrfcr b ihf pers^ 

0ri.il i,:pp‘hr<? f iH cib'cAva, In a very recent w'osk, Professor Albert 
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Coppc, a fellow BclgiaUj ably demonstrated this by- comparison 
with other leading collective groupings. By highly developed social 
democracy, Europe is attempting to foster the use of liberty. 

When, early this year. King Baudouin, speaking to those' in auth- 
ority, underlined the importance of collective investment, he was 
expressing the European spirit which tends-gradually to convert the 
economy of things into an economy of men. 

In the final analysis, this is the basic and original prcocupation 
of European society : since every citizen is acquring more and more 
choice, and therefore more and more power, liow should we help 
him to use so much liberty properly ? This is why Europe in general 
is doing its utmost — although the means to achieve the end arc not 
always easy — to ensure that human society is a society of dialogue, 
participation and mutual assistance. 

4. The fourth important truth in Europe is that, for all the above 
reasons, if is different from the other leading world groupings and 
it could not exercise the same type of authority as in the United 
States or the U.S.S.R. Its balance between technique, the art of 
living and the higher aspirations of the individual confers upon 
Europe another sort of influence. 

Europe has no ambition to acquire military power on an inter- 
continental scale; it has no intention of winning its place in the 
world by its ambitions of supremacy. 

Em ope is prepared to shoulder its share of the responsibility for 
defending its own area. But its ambition is to be a moderating 
influence, conciliator, even an arbitrator, provided that its social 
generosity is not limited by its borders but can be spread wide to 
less fortunate and more distant peoples. To do this, it must identfy 
itself Avitli a contemporary truth ; peace is no longer represented by 
a military super-power, but by cooperation ond a sharing iri pros- 
perity ! 

These four considerations arc fundamental to Europe and arc 
wider than its economic objectives. Altogether, they supply the 
answer to the question : “Why Europe ?” 

C. Three major questions : If Europe is to be true toils ov\n 
nature, European unification .will be a peaceful revolution, less 
exciting than adventure perhaps, but requiring poUtcal decisions of 
greatest importance in three ficids: , - ■ • 

— the size of Europe^ ' . 

— effect on opinion; " ^ ... 

— the instiutional structure. ' 


, , . '-'rt ^5r,nELGtls;iy^;'y- 

^'x<!riic"scaiy «)£'a -tjmtfid -'Extro.pc.j'-It' is'not*. cndisgis-’ to criticise ' ■.■>, ■ 
pieyKoinon'orihc ■;. world ijiiO--' ttvd_''>ui5f.r;‘|>6wcrs/,-pi'i!y;;.if 'BuropG ' ' 
faccy up/p yi awiiircsponsllilHties, ho'A ’inimml 'aikr’ cXicr'ral,^ 

. ,' \vc iicik to"litoit’'tliidr o>vn t’espbnsHjilhjes 1/ Ike &s£!?d;pcek;/ ' 
:■ ‘ tha't '.Wckcik' lkkopc' criiild render die iwos'upet-pov.'crs,yvo«!d be to -, 
y'-'cirkitc a.', potiticaily^ homogeneous body, a weih balanccdysocicty v ' 

. pnrsiiiokks pWn objectives and, capable of iidiieying them by reason . 
bfps Stic tmd its solidJy-bascd institutionai system*' ■,’ - .v,.-; k r- . - ■ 

i b’Tjic . necessary^: will be reached by the citJarged. eomn7uniiyj' 

•• ten nations which were originally the inspiicrs. ... ; • - ’ 

_.i kyye have already told the representatives of- Kuropcan bouh-.' 
tries '.vliicb have lost or which have not yet achieved a, dcnidcmtic ' 
.organisation tliat no United Europe based oji the; parliamentary .y 
'/. ^system’ could exist Unless , the same 1)^50 of pow,cr obtained ' within' , ' 

' each member 'state. ' 


We also consider that if other European nations boast big Ap ..J 
; /equally, democratic system of government desire to remain neutral' ; 

: ,,6r-,hcm*comrmttcd for r&isons of history, gcograpliy or political, 
.concept, they are right not to ask for membership but, rather .fork.- • C 
form of cooperation. To set up a United Europe, a Europe that is ’ , 

. ■ needed by ^iiCANwld, each of its members must be ready to pool ; *> 
its instfUinen.Ls of power so that in the final analysis a single .foreign"-* , 

./, '.policy can be forged. We also hcHcvc it to he a good thing that. 

. abcmt.a'third of the countries in Europe arc nou'Committed pr / 

- naitral,' Wherever they are-^In the Great North or in the Mediterr-: 

' .’nnc'a'n-/-'Cvcn though their sittiation may be difficulty, they can foriri 
■ ..bridges, the ground for experiments, the links between the coatfad-i 'i ; 
"■';'ictpry,;.^)'stcms separating the East from the West. 

■ ' Tl.ds iti’, the irUcrests of Ixsth the East and tiic West to respbet the"' 

' 'ipolitic-t 1' originality of states remaisiing , outside the movement" of 'jy 
•> -, ihlejh'kipu. , '■ ./ . , 

;"c. , -Having- stated ; thc above, the ten nations .now ncgijtiatioiujimt -y' ' 


.-■.enlargement- of the Coinrnon hbirkct vvUl fm m the basic,csscn'tihl 
;'Eurdpc fppt’tpb small, us, the Community, of.thc Sixjs-in diuiger' 'pf:','.;-' 
. bccam!n,gi hot Xoa Iwtcfogeneousj'-as they arc mnijed bf rgcogEipjE'*- .'3 
>iid -by a single .ThihEPphy;, not ton whbalanccd, -as-the .cuihrgcd,-"' 
cbm'nnsmty .w,sl! include four large nations,' and si.x tnedhumkzed, .bf-"-.-: 
■.imidi-nations;/. ■- /•' y:;-'’/*'' 


kold'yypr'; 'eydrjpripbfpii'Uy ;'ceonomlcv..;The,' -advantages .-■iroUld i-of : 
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course be rcciprocnL We arc well aivarc of the scientific and tech- 
nological contribution that Great Britain could make to the Com- 
munity, and of its unique efforts in the leading fields of Vadiotclcs- 
copy, controlled thermonuclear reaction, oceanographic research, 
aircraft construction, automation. We also know that the very fact 
of enlarging a single market to a population of 250 million inhabi- 
tants provides the certainty of increased prosperity for each in- 
dividual, the guarantee of regular growth of family income and an 
unsurpassed opportunity for social dcv'elopincnt. But the political 
reasons for enlargement — the reasons that we have called the “Euro- 
pean truths'^ — arc just as decisive. 

Neither Great Britain nor the Scandinavian countries nor Ireland 
nor ourselves will ever reach a siiccessrul solution to the obstacles 
hampering negotiations if we are to base our negotiations on 
legitimate, but short or very medium term, material interests. If 
we arc to succeed, we must clearly realise that Great Britain with- 
out the Six and the Six without Great Britain wall never constitute 
the single leading power who, together with the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., Communist China and perhaps Japan, can play the role 
of moderator, the original and incomparable role of intermediary, 
in the world. It must be a Europe of peace, taking no pride in 
having too often lit the match which set off world wars;an integrated 
not obsessed with Ideas of supremacy, having Europe resolutely 
turned over the page from the days of colonialism and responding 
to the aspirations to growth and prosperity in the whole of the 
Southern hemisphere to which it isjoined by so many links. 

* * ♦ , , 

It is understandable that those having only a dim concept of the 
essential and promising nature of this change should hesitate; it is 
equally understandable that those who have understood all too well 
the position that would be won by such a Europe should have attemp- 
ted to prevent its creation. In 1967, at the Karlovy- Vary Congress, , 
the principal aim of the Communist parties in Europe was to attempt 
-to arouse the Community countries against the German Federal 
Republic and 'to prevent Great Britain’s entry in the Common 
Market ! In other words, they wanred to dismantle democratic 
' Europe. Events have fortunately gone quite the other way, and . 
pcrh.aps the opinions of these people have progressed a little since 
then, - ' ' : ' ■ ' , 
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^ 9 . Arojteni of EDtroppaji awarcsiess ; I’lie thlt t\m ths vcnUtrr 
will aol spccccd 1-5 an tiitmuii rnl:. This h \v1iy lie sxtcccSs ilcpend'J 
mniuipori ?hr .-nrarene^s of whnf fc nt stake hr cfci^ral opinion in 
hll ten conniriev^ in erery eln.^ nfsunrjy and in every pcacration, 

I do tjnt heheve that we are «loIn't enrmah to aroifif n-erarcries?. 
UThc people tjHoirpnr; to Ihuopc of the Ton are to he ju'-tillcd 
enthtjd.isrn and to ^par in on, adiriH.ijue unt'^t be started urp par-‘ 
ciiinriy whh the rcpreserujutve^ofc.irh nation throUi;h parUnmentary 
with tlte rcprcentniive; of caeh notion through parlinmottSary 
deh.acc Fnit even thh is not enoneh. 

"THcrnationnl labour atid manaynmeni: oripinhaiion'it the major 
intcrnauonal palitSeal movement?, thccenireij of European poVitka! 
lhon'>IU mid. within each of the ten couniric?, a inultipk branch 
nmvenicnt have nil wntked hard for ihc jiast twenty years to imple- 
ment tlicir convictions. Etiropc owes thetn a j^rcat deal, bnt wc 
mnst cal) npcm them, as well as the parties and parliament', to 
inlensiry Ihcii' dibrts for, as tvtt have "'aid. lP 7 i v, dll be our decisive 
vear. 

t 

3. The Enal institution*; : Fait ope will not be true to itself 
unless it i-> ttiven .all tlic jinsver it needs to .set up a European 
government. 

Bek'ium ha^ never taken part in ihcabsti.act disputes as to whe- 
ther there i?hriuld bcalhsiopc of Nation*; or a Emopc of Stalct?. 
But iKT.v that Europe is beginning to take shape, each act occom- 
plblscd raises institutional questions to v/hich our full attention is 
being paid, I'iic problem on each occasion is a tlircc-fold one ; 

1 . What powers should be transferred by the governments to the 
Comrwmity iijstitutlans ? 

2 , Will the national governments take ]i:in in administcrifig the 
powcts transferred ? In rvhat way i* 

2. }low will nuihnilpr be shared between P.wlirmicnr. the 
noimdl of hfhu'tcrs and the F-uropen (Joininit >joii i 

1‘hcrft is U’’^ one timpk outline aohuion t the '•ohuion s\d!l be tom- 
rit’s caul s-iil! twolvc. It will he rooiples, brirati'c ciirti Uamter of 
pMVyCr raises tininha’U'ondy the three rpie:,t!Otsr ;d;OVc. It- will 
evolve ;« the EKC lj 'is iiojnhcd the lubit of mrwin*’'^ ibnv.nd by 

ftft'jtC''. 

However, in she light of c'';pG;rb.ntc a fov rcn-Tctc r?do? can be 
otabllslusl 1 

hT| Jt SI abjohitely reitaiu that at the end of the prore-'* of 
, Turdkatio'ig each state wil; continiio to hand!?* whatever can best be 
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handled at its own level : everything concerned with language, 
culture, local and regional authorities and many other powers will 
continue to be the responsibility of the national governments. These 
will have more and more w'cight, and regional interests .will, be > 
accentuated as divergences will not be smothered by a United 
Europe. 

{b) National governments \viH be all the more ready to limit thcii' 
sovereignty as two precautions will have been taken. Firstly, power 
^vil! not be transferred to Community level en bloc, but ratlier a 
little at a time, area by area, in accordance with concrete objectives 
that have been determined in advance. One example is the method 
that has just been agreed upon regarding the Community’s own 
resources and regarding economic and monetary union. Secondly, 
in the preliminary stage, these powers will usually be delegated 
before they actually transferred. This perspective appears to open 
up a wide field of action for the Commission. This has already 
been the case with agricultural policy which is administered by the 
Commission except in the case of major options or if the Commission 
decisions are reversed by unanimous vote of the Council. Finally, 
the Assembly and the Council of Ministers w’ill have wider powers 
if the national delegates take part in decisions. For example, 
members ^vill be more prepared to give authority to the Council 
of Ministers if, as recommended by the French head of state; 
this continues to be composed of ministers who still belong' to their 
own national governments. 

006 

In the same way, we arc perhaps justified in our belief that the 
Assembly will be granted wider powers if it consists party of repre- ’ 
sentatives elected by a direct vote and partly by representatives of 
the member governments. 

In expressing these thoughts, we arc merely interpreting the 
current trends and guiding thought in Belgium. The Belgian 
gor'crnment upholds no abstract theory on the political structures of 
Europe, but it considers that any new mission entrusted to the 
Community must be offset by a fresh injection of power, carefully 
distributed between existing European institutions which will 
make it possible to reach rapid decisions — and th:s is not yet the 
ease !, ' ' 

m. Beyond the Frontiers of Europe - 

Thirty one years ago, at a tragic moment, ^Vinston .Churchill . 
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to ?4ii{] Raynitid tltsit ihcnvpcmpjrc^ British and l~tcnch^ 
^ he corfibincd «nr|er a Eingle government. Kach tkhen uViuM have 
i dual yiatimiftfity French anti British. Ali ilicir mourcr*: wmilrf Be 
‘ New the -day has rdivw&i da\*.nc-l when, at a Icjj* emonanal 

time, the chiyens of the ten conirtrie? of liurope are to iiavc dual 
' nAt5 3 »aJitv, their ntvn snd Cnropcan natiounlity. As for the date 
nn '’‘/'.'ieh patt the member natious* resonrec-f are lo be pniolctl, 

iMs-bas already bec5j fmetl ! 

The aims of the Enropc of the Gomirmniitics tliticfsne. jsrcaircadv 
far rearhiag i it hat made a Joint eOhri to achieve cAmoinic and 
sofikl tffOtvth, it has achieved Internal pciacc In the West ! 

ll^w'cvtv, utsr young Europeans whnh.ave nc'. or known war in the 
West nttd u'ho fmd out prosperity ^'on1\ mitujtsr' util not be content 
-with tranquillity and reiative sermity alone. They v,’iU rcri!«q to 
accept the over-simpUfma don of a itorld divided into Iwo camps, 
each with their fortresse: and thdr wall? atotmd them. They wtU 
rdhse to aec'*pi the division of peoples into the nch and the poor: 
'to tlteui it will he irrelevant ami unrcalif-tic. They v. ill want to 
throw a new card cn to ihc card t.nhlc of the world, 

’ If they arc to give of thcm.scl\'€.% to Europe, they will need to tec 
4uit tlu’ A- js hope and p,rond‘=e for manv other hutunns. United 
, Cuicpc t?m«t he fully awdte of its place in tire world by its foreign 
policy tov/ittdi the McclitctfancatJ, Morih Aiticrica. the Cumrnunht 
Enrict n slates and the Far Ea'^t. and finally the Soutliern hcmi“ 
ph( re. 

Recently ihrre have begun to he piosptrts fc-r discui^'ions and, m 
due coin-c, cooperation with (he Latin American cmtntrlcs, with the 
Mloption of ihc Btsruo' Aites dcclanAkuw whose irnp-auance catmot 


he rwer-empi^a^'r^rd 

Iklgium vjU do all It can to develop such a pniicj during meet- 
inpnrjht' Foreign sMstn^ter“r of tjie Em, then of the irru, and 
IhroUfpi the wklet .muliJI.iicral jn'^tifuiauss on ^vlu'di the LLC nii’m.,* 
her cmmtdcs are reprcieutcd. 

, s, Tlte htediserrwnean. Tr cxphdn why the hle4iunrati,ean 'h 
of prinu: imnoaanre to U'f, the rrr'xh port lU^d VaVry vt??{v 
‘AVhwcver the mumes of 'fVajan au'l Balnt B.i’d IsaVc a 


dmre lift Rtirupr, 

And ditnc hrs tl e hkdi’wrrimrain with "which we are vably 
ai; alr-cady ;wo mcndicr counincs of the Conim'tnity.hnvc 
shore*; that ate vrafued by its waters and r.j wx h.avv drawn from die 
ifrdiwrranc-ui theto'.fv psllru-*- cdonr e;vilhatinn, 
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In the vvords of President Nixon, speaking of the United" States 
and the U.S S.R.) Europe too has “vital interests’* in this sea and ;* 
on its shores. . , 

It was not mere chance that has led the Communities to enter . in- ' 
to agreements with each of the countries hordcring the sea beneficial 
to tile prosperity of the Mediterranean, from overall association to 
traditional or preferential trade agreements. One of the reasons has ' 
been that our countries are anxious to see the restoration of peace iii 
the Near East. Belgium has always— but particularly since the fresh, 
crisis in 1957 — wished to retain equal relationships with the parties 
to this conflict, believing that this is in the interest of peace. Belgium 
is delighted that the six EEC nations have all more or less adopted , 
this attitude and that they are thinking along the same lines on this - 
subject. Our country welcomes the initiative taken by U.S. Secretary, 
of State William Rogers which has set this region of the world on 
the patli to appeasement. 

Belgium also welcomes the work of the four great powers and the 
leading role played by the mediator, Gun nar Jarring. More recently 
we have seen with satisfaction the changes which, in Egypt, give ' 
more hope for the future. 

Belgium would also be happy to see Israel, for its jjart, making thc i 
gesture awaited by the world which will clear the horizon' in- this , 
part of the world. 

2. Nortli America ; Different kinds of links unite us to the 
United States and Canada. 

Originally we owe all to the Mediterranean. In North America, ' 
our peoples originally gave all. 

My generation will not forget the history of half a century, two 
liberations and then the prosperity of Europe restored from 1918 on 
by the 18 thousand million dollars poured Into Europe over five 
vears under the Marshall Plan. . . 

• ^ -i, 

We are also bound to each other by what is happening today: the 
identity of our political systems, economic and commercial currents; - 
the interdependence of many industrial %'’cntures, and even more the 
intercontinental nuclear defence system w'hich safeguards Europe 
and which makes our part Eurasia the front line and essential line 
, of defence and the outpost for remote detection in protection of 
North America. , , 

For twenty five years Europe has built up its strength once again, 
sheltered by the United States. - Now the "situation is different. 
Canada and the United States are facing- problem? of defence, not 



roRKiGK potmv or artoiyy 




cnly o:ri ilie Atlantic sMc but also In tlie Facitic and tlic Gi<;At XotUi 
atid thcsre jnajoi natinm have acquired a more comprehensive over- 
all •Vis-tou of the ivorhl than in rhe I950‘s. 

^ Alsiifjugh wc coniulcttumt eaeh oilier^ wc are sionethclc^fc different 
from each otherj if ojily in our view of our mission in the wcuM, 

'i'iiis is tho reason why, in 1932 and i9G,h the Bdg bns were 
among those ivim took to heart President Kennedy’s s]>cechcs at 
Frankfurt and Phnadclphia on partnership. 

At Frankfurt* John Kennedy said: ‘AVc arc now locking towards 
a Etrong oni unified Europe, speaking ivith a single voice, aetmg 
with a foUitTnon will, acting as a world p?n\ce capahlc of dealing 
’.vhli svnriil problems as a partner on an ctuial footing”. 

‘^Tlie present great task of construction U here, on this contiucftf, 
where the effort to unite a free Europe has already been stfuteJ, l! 
is not for the Americans to dictate to the Europeans how they should 
prog>’Cssivciy tackle such efforts-. The construction of Europe as 
conreived by the Europeans — banishing forever the civil wars which 
Ihsve repfttccliy shaken the world — svill have ilie Jicartfelt support 
of the Utntcd Slates, Such construction is a ncccssmy phase in the 
rircuglhciiing of the community of peace,” 

When, five years later, wc tried to introduce this idea into the 
Atlantic AlUancCj It was tlcfcated and it was a pity! 

We svmild have preferred that in 19S8, on the tiveiiticth anniver- 
sary of K.A.T.O., it should Imve become not only v.-hat it is today, 
an alHan.'C wh.osc aim i'S defence and an casing of the iituatiou, but 
it 'shouhl have been Infilt up on two equal fouridatinti'e Ninth. 
Anjctica and Eutosw, 

Tht'. project rhould now take shape over the next ttvo ) cars. As 
sor.nas the Community is enlarged, we shall have to take the view 
that the. unification of Europe’s foreign jiolicic.s docs not only in- 
volve diplomacy, foreign trade and cooperation in developrneuh hut 


defeufr. 


We do not believe t!i.at this would lead to Europe nticmptlng to 
udo ;hf United States in mastery of intercontinental weapon^ hut 
it Wonld mean that United Euruiic w-ould take a reasonable share in 
regional firfence within the .\liiaucc. 

la the fkki of trade, in the mc..mvhi!e, it is very w. Iffeiit that 
syf-ufitaitiecmuact butweeu the Community and the Unkoff Smies 
uminmida i' cs'«caiiaJ; such contact need nut Iw jn!.tltutrmah 
but —a -we hrAve alre.idv told the Community — wt hope that a ivwi- 
pTafal e/fhangt of inforraadon and •viC'.vs should Ise set up io 
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we can mvestigate in depth those divergences in trade policy- rlshitig' 
harm to both continents. ‘ ' , 

3, Policy to-wards the East : A third and very apparent direct- - 
ion of Belgium’s foreign policy and that of other Community nations;; 
is the opening of the door to the East . - > 

In a recent worh by an American diplomat who has lived among; 
us for many years, it was asserted that in about 1967 Belgium ado*. ' 
pted this poiicy as a sort of psycliological counterweight to our loy- 
alty to the Alliance when N.A.T.O. was forced to set up its' Secret- 
ariat General and S.H.A.P.E. in Belgium. The evaluation js, J 
believe, slightly mischievous ! We thought that we should, tahe as 
many diplomatic rishs for peace as military risks ! Nor have we 
changed our minds. "When we survey the progress we have made, 
particularly in 1970, despite the crises through which we have 
passed, we cannot but admit that relations between the East and 
West Jiave made strides since March 1967 w’hcn, to the scandal of- 
many, the German Federal Republic renewed diplomatic relations 
with Rumania. 

Since that time we have negotiated a considerable numbers of 
bilateral agreements with Communist regime countries in Europe. ^ 
The problem facing us now is whether multilateral agreements on ' 
collective security can be negotiated between all European countries 
committed or non-committed. In principle our reply is that the will , 
to reach such agreement must exist. For the past four years wc-havc 
been repeating that there is one dear test of such political will: are * 
we prepared to make a single concrete gesture in the freezing of 
armaments ? 

It is obvious tliat neither the countries of United Europe nor the 
North American nations W'isli to maintain forces on a war footing ' 
whose immense destructive capacity is constantly reinforced by 
''progress” in armament. However these countries cannot agree to 
unilateral disarmament when they know that far greater force is 
available to the Warsarv Pact countries. 

The Warsaw Pact countries do not refuse to discuss the problem 
of reducing regional armaments — and this progress too dates from 
recent tirnej— but the/ slate that such negotiations cannot be 
initiated eccept as part of or follosving a conference on European ^ 
security. 'We for our part do not understand why they could not - 
begin? Jlovvcver, that may bp, the problem is urgent. In December, 
the United States, in the person of President Ni.xon, declared tliat 
tbey would mot withdraw .troops from Europe unless cquival^t- 
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tvdrc inadc hi 

ft ;au'?c f} prepare fxir musithtternl ne^ntiath)T}3 wituout 

5f wr arr iwc hr failed %\ith the cc e-etc* - ptuvo ',-vi!'’>ftS et’oucc- 
ted\vtth WcSit IjrrHn. llic tVdcra^ Republic h’it ulouc Usuunoib at 
k,m iu the view of German pnUlk opinion, to ^eeL beUer ndathms 
the Ba%L Tile apfcenrcro? sjpnrd in Mo«eov.' In^it sununej Ijavr 
removed rdJ doubt .o'; to the fronties^ of the Dcinocr.ujc Rrpubilc 
and the roleofjia^t Bn bn a? the cap’tnl of this state. ITovvever, v.c 
btlkve that uomd iiUcrnatiomil a'peemeut can evbt without rcci* 
prodty, 

Tb'S i'' why. in (uirs, the C’c fact situniion of We^it Bcrb;i must be 
a?i Irmounrhlc one : cont^r*'' betv/ecn families in the Berlins must 
he nuiile more easy: nreev-" to West Berlin fiom the Federal llepu- 
biic must be ^uaiantccd; rnKl linully. the of tisc Icdcsiil 

Republic to repictent the Germans of Wc>t Be.' Hu must no iousjer 
be rontested. 

We arc often tvskccl whcliier Berlin is a prelimtuaCy to disetssHotr? 
pacing the Way to a omferenre on EuropcdU security. Wo, but It 
is a proof of credibility ! R''c .uc astviotwh awivitmg this proofs 
jIkU the first ccuirretc mubihotcral agjcemenli can Ijc negotiated 
and foneludcd, 'NVe have a long way to go bcfoic ttysmm that arc 
as coniradittory as tltosc co-habiting Linopc manage to agoeeio reg- 
ional paetn of tlic t'‘pc cnvbugcJ in the S.^n Fianciscu Qlim-ter, 
ddowever. the fsru mtkstoncs van be [uased on the rtcid to peace., 
and teal, lannbic measure,' must be t.shen rather than wa-tiugoitr 
time with IHgh Hown, empty noub. 

To dedurc that one widics for peace svhilc at the smne time toi.f- 
i'tutng to .u cimudutc iuorc fo!u’'5 of dcsouv tion v.iU convince no- 
body of the sincerity of ovn mnturd intention'. Belgium, a; v.vlnotVy 
h always v-Hling and sc-vb t'* devote new effoit to a true dviente. 

;Vnrehcr elf jjt b called feu lurtluu to thei’.ru't, iu rdati ms with 
the h.tr Fast. How can Uornmuni-ii Ciuua be rcrMunlcd to take Its 
^har<M>f riwpy.osibilit) for wot Id rquilibnum r Uur prublem h, to 
c’tw'we th-it the fksired enti ita e of Bekh.tx f-hina huo tin: United 
Nations and ilu* Koemity Countil doe*, r.ot hritsg abintt tiuifwr'ob 
slon of Form wu .in I its dis-s-'pearanee fioui the list nf ctitc: pictec- 
lyd by tbetf’Mrter, and x> cv.'dd the cash v imrihiaijlr £dp,athju 
that WouUi at he if tl-c rortnosa government were inen.sccd bv iVb- 
jtyg juiUt.iry itncIcriwHug's and VsW.l other i,ta>s for tiuut help I 

4. ' E??.r<ypifr &mi the Smitlmvn Hemsgjplieve : ITv new of 

Suror/c vill Ite-t be defined In its attitude to the dlrlercm icgmtts- 
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of the world and by comparison with them. However, tljc tnie tc<t 
of the foreign policy of t!ic United Europe will be in the Sonthern 
Hemisphere. What kind of dialogue u'ill we start uj) \vith tlie deve- 
loping countries to ensure a new and improved world balance ? 

This is the theme that my colleague, Minister Scheyveh, will 
no doubt expand here. 

In concluding my speech, I wish only to state a firm conviction of . 
mine. If United Europe becomes one of the four or five Jeading , 
world powers, I believe that it will be able to draw sufficiently upon 
its resources to defend itself in a wjrthy manner; however, jL will 
not agree to the c.xercise of authority from afar based on fear. Let 
us take care, though, not to arouse a different kind of anguish,, more 
subtle, more basic, more sad even than w'ar : the despair that 
would be caused by economic egoism in Europe. The only way 
of living with other peoples in friendship is to share with them their 
aspirations to a better economic, social and human future whenever 
they call upon us. If we arc to respond to their appeals, we nmst of 
course gradually but systematically and fundamentally amend the 
rules of European trade and industry. But nothing is impossible to 
those who have time and enjoy continuous growth. It is only a 
question o C iutcoduclcvg new elements guacan teeing the pcofitahilitv 
of these countries’ labour into our own European medium and 
long term commercial and industrial plans, which arc already so 
complc-\. 

Only then will Europe truly have acquired its proper status. 
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''I - lNTERN.\T]OiV:AL CO-OPHR^mON’ ' 

i Dcnniark 1us a vital inicvcst in dcvcloptnerit.Jst Jluropc. Mtcl '- 
ciaf^pd;. port'll Ataerica. Slis vs’ants close cooperadon wltli, other, _ 
Icmpcraiic coqntncsj In the fim place the Nordic counfrjerA Ikr 
tmritian Hi the approaches to the Baltic impUcs n,.«pccial-mte.fefit' ■ 
ff European security policies, Lackiusc faw materials a-id -natuntl ' 
■durces, of eacrgy, she has developed a large voiirmt* of fptelgii 
LradQ, her exports and imports being, m proper tiou to 'popiiiationV' ' 
xmongylic largest in tiie world. These eKttmxlve econfit«ic‘c6hnei>‘ 
does mean that she is permanently inltucnccu hy world' ccotionup" ' 
deyGldpihents. Danish foreign policy rcccgniaes, liowcvcr. ihat notA •. 
duly thcgcograpiiicnlly closest countries closest but all comur sex' have ■■ 
become Denmark's neiglibours, nrsd consequently that her uiicrosli/in '‘T' 
Europe, must not Impair the feeling of interdependence with thepsio* ' 
pies of; other conthicnts. ■ , : ic/"' 

, pkhnmrlds foreign jiolicy and participrUion iji inioniatlonai codpe*’;';; 
fatioti must l)c seen in the light of these fundamental Eudors, 


,Sc-euidty Policy and Enropcan Perspectives " '-A'.!/,''".! 

Since the .Second' \Vorhi War, major tlj.vis'bns }ta«,‘c r.rhcn Jh',' 
Etimpe, iome the result orpolitical problems in tim idaPneaEseufth'' ' 
oihfcs due to problems of trade policy. AVhtlc pnliticiil dis*agv;ce-'V-' 
thetUs lu»vc .spht Europe and Gcrm.my — into East and tWHtrjVndfir’W 
;]m:icies have kd to a division of Wtsstern .Europe into two hhyor’E. 
econbiuk groupings, the European Economic Community, pr/poini;’' 
■nron 'Markm tEEC), and the European rkee iVade AsiochusoihE 
(l,vCrA.K .These two main division;; diOer; ip c■lu^^abtdl .■^Hii;JhA• 
dm|3p^.'incei hut both, arc a chalktige to connrric:; , uddchyddskc'/,; 
.tkrihyark, wEh to reduce the barricis betvvech n.itlor.sA.' j','; f 

i'Kaio ' ■'"‘j.C V’'" 

jV Denmark*:; adhesion to the Korth, /Atlantic' Trinity Orgakikdiioh 
'ANATO; iu .'15 I'D sprang ficmi thc’dddrc to rjgatcs whtv Ime-ihindctb'y; 

'/A fivu'p'HiTijt'.g." rv>;ekn.'f4iiih*i<-d 

vthoCviipV'-D':- , '* //d.'Cy Ay k j : Ah': A h::k 
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natrons, a defence against the threat to her sccurltj*, out-look,, and 
Avayof life that was evident in the radically changed ideological, 
political, and miUtary conditions in Eastern Europe after the war in ' 
the Danish view, NATO has largely achieved one of its major aims, ' 
that of restoring and maintaining a reasonable political and military ' 
balance in Europe. - ■ ' . 

Despite the uncertain prospects of progress towards a solution of 
the European questions, Denmark will therefore continue to support ^ 
any realistic move towards cooperation between East and West, 

Council of Europe 

Through membership of the Council of Europe, Denmark also , 
promotes efforts to create cooperation among European countries on ' 
a democratic basis. " t 

Through the Council of Europe a basis has also been provided for ‘ 
the promotion of cultural cooperation in Western Europe. Denmark 
attaches great importance to this bec.ausc of the growing social 
significance ascribed to cultural activity in the widest sense. More- 
over, cultural exchange between Western and Eastern European 
countries can contribute to restoring and consolidating the cultural' ' 
unity of East and West, and in this way some of the requirements of 
international understanding and tolerance. 

Market and Trade Policies 

Since the fifties the fundamental aim of Denmark's market and 
foreign trade policy has been the creation of an enlarged European - 
market. This objectwe should be seen in connection with Den- 
mark's very considerable volume of foreign trade, of which three- 
fourths is with the two European market groupings. Her ' foreign 
trade thus gives Denmark a vital interest in the economic and poHti- ' 
cal devcloprnent of Europe, and in European economic unity. 

XJn and the Global Outlook ' , 

'iSHiilc pursuing vital international political, security, and cdono- 
' inic interests in regional organizations, Denmark attaches the nlmost 
importance to participation in the work of the United Nations, and . 
membership of the organization is an integral and "extremely , 
important part of Danish foreign policy. 

Denmark has always to the best of her ability worked to haVe the , 
United Nations- function as _ was intended ; to secure world peace 
^and establish effective forms of international cooperatian. Imperfect 


roR.Ki<:;K fOLtcv o? 


flioiigli L'wUed ^|‘Atlon<; AcuvlticA lijicc i)ecn ui ilic paKuira! 
"sphtfe/ Denmark atUidms gicat mipDitoncc to ikc orr^inkailnn's 
notcntiaHtms, and h VOS fur ihh reamu tboJ. throngh mcmbenhrp 
'ofiliicSccority Gduncif in 191)7-68. she rccvntl)% IVr ihe second tmm* 
assumed an Iixcrca;fd sphere of re3p3n.'-i!>ilify fur inAiniaimsy? peace 
1 and strcngChraing the UN as peace-keepin;^ faclur. 

'Danmark hr« ah, %\iyi attached grcii shnifuMnee to (he United 
, 'Nations’ work for disvxrmamcnt, Danish disarmatnent p'^Iiey cun 
be briefij characleri/.rcd as the desire to support any readsde 
atJesripi to adueve grcncral and rompiele dbarmament under 
aderjuate cordrol: to cooperate v.dth the United Nations in its 
cndctt-vonrs to promote disarniamcnt; to cooperate vJtit NATO’s 
bthcr member cotinlries and other Scandinavian countries, anti by 
means of bilateral contvacts in general to elucidate tls*s possibiHtles 
pf ptactical steps toivartis diraimamcnt. 

Among the many other areas i?i vvliich Denmark takes an active 
part in the UN’s work there is reason to mcniluti her many years of 
participation in United Nations pcacc-kceping npeiadon'c Danish 
UN obscrvero are stationed in A^ia and Middle East; Danish troops 
^ Served for over ten ycar,s under the UN Hag in Gaza: and Denmark 
'still pariicipatcs in llic UN force in Cypru-. Like the other Scan- 
d itKVvIan tbujitrics, she has estaidished a perioanent emergent y force 
tvhich, after due consideration in each case, can be made available 
to the org.mizaiion-cctllccuvdy or sepcuatciy-ut slujit notice. 

Activity and Definite Appvoaclt 

There is in Denmark far-reaching agrccnjcnt on the general lines 
which Datfish p.irucipadon in Inicnjational cooperation should 
' folif.w, which b quiie natujal in a country where opposing group 
ifttere'iU are relatively sHghtand -where there arc no rnmi> rciiglous, 
in Imcubtie confslct’4. It b abo nuder-staod tintt by her membership 
in irucmatbual orgnuization*! Denmark i* a^-sunting obligations 
which- ihottgh they may perinaps be said iurtualiy to rcsiriet her 
freedom of action, at the vame lime provide an opp"®* ^'*‘”'’‘7 
wddditsg inilueniV where she wiuiki not othcf wise do so. Thh h 
presumably one of the factors that, to u far gmafcr enteni tksa 
before the war,, have prompted Denmark to dhplay inUinirrtlmfal 
^fyifllcal xcthdty ast»J a tkdsrke appro.kch to wrwid ptubiem;-. 

y Itifcr-Scandsaavinn Ceoperatsor? 

: Geograplucal siWadou. a anUmmu cuifnal an.i hiderstail heri-* 
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tRgc, liomogcncous sochl patterns, and to some extent communtiy ‘ ' 

of language bind the Scandinavian countries together and proyicic ; 
a sound basis for cooperation. Their democratic and 'humanitarian ^ 
traditions indicate an identical apporacli to most international 
problems and conflicts. For these reasons, there has naturally .. , 
developed a ricii and many-sided association. Scandinavian coopera- 
tion has not meant isolation from the rest of Europe and the rvofldf 
but on the contrary has been to a great extent realized and S'treng- . 
thened through associations with Europe. Cooperation' with the ' ' 
rest of Europe has also assisted the Scandinavian countries to over- 
come setbacks to their association on two occasions since the war : - 
the break-down of endeavours to establish a Scandinavian defence 
union at t!ie beginning of 1949, and the shelving of a planned 
Scandinavian market and customs union in 1958-59 after many 
years of discussion. 



FOREIGN POLICY 
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In Iiet tl\ou5!jad jcais old hi'itiJryi^orwAv hns pl'iyijJ a varied role 
^ in world {iir.tii<;, but her traditions in forci'^n poUev, which were 
! developed in this century^ are of recent oriipn measured by a 
Eyrnpear? yardstlcL. 

bionray regained its full independence when the vndon w'ph 
Swedmi tvat dissolved in 1905. Thennion was formed in IBM with 
one king rdgn jog over both counulcs, and a joint foidgn serMcc 
usidet Swedish adtmnhtration, Pjioi to IBM Nunvay had be.ca 
united w ith Denmark for more jinn 400 senr?. In 1005 the Nor- 
svvgian Gns’ernrncnt asstijiicd complete and sole icspoiisjbbity Aw 
hioiv’ay’fi foreign policy. One of the f.rctori cosstdlntting to the 
dhtylntiv'm of the union was Noitvcgian demands for a iepatiiie 
consular fepiesnitation rtbro,-Kl to haek the growing intei tads in iincv- 
naiioTival trade and economy: 

There w*erc strmg Jicntialist euttents itt poiitjr.d ttjcks" ratd 
public opinion at (he time of the dissulutiun of the union vvitli 
Swedetn tn line with these vtcvss Norway (vied to sctttre, in tmaty 
Ibm. an imernatjonal gnaranlcc ftom dte major imfopcan powers 
for riic ncutniHty and territorial integrity of the country. This Vms 
t/f the fust Koiwegian major action‘d in foieipn pohey. The 
goal vAtv not Riliy achieverh The united Kingdom, France, Rnsrhi, 
and Geunany undeslook be the so-ralled "’integrity tir.ity*' of 
tKovemdicr l%f to guarantee jointly the. intcs'rhv of Nerwav^ 
)?«r dhi not accept atiy obltgadons with segard tn Nonva;, k ncutr..- 
iliy. However, iVn Nhw.ray this sepiemnied tiCViithelcs,- sm fridouc- 
meOf of Kosuay’s ucuuaUty hi rchition to the power a'HnitnWtt of 
IMrope at She time. Thr 'dntegrii) ticaf;*’ r'unainrd in fmoc until 
when It vras abjopasrd on N’oiwcgim Jnitiati'.c. 

Kmwavk neutrality was subject to gseat prco-urcf; dudnt: dm rnw. 
VuaUl WnXf but the counti'y managed to s( Jy out tif the r-milict. It 
Tv Ai ihe^ibre hpdral to cimtbmc the policy Of neutrality aftn the 
"War w wrlL Tld^ tr ma hied a baric- princtplc of Xmv.Vfpan iVftdgu 
|•'“dst.y until ii was nvrpt aside b'> the German hivaf’e n of K at.ay 
.vn fhr nth Aj«u IL«‘b 
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IN THE LEAGUE OF. NATIONS. ; ; • 

Norway became a member of the League of Nations at its inception 
in 1920, and remained in the organisation until it was dissolved 
after the Second World War and was replaced by the United.' 
Nations. ' _ , . 

As a member of the League, Norway actively , supported the col- 
lective security system which the League tried-- without success— 
to organise. This did not bring about any lasting or , substantial 
change in the policy of neutrality. Norway participated in the sanc- 
tions against Italy during the Ethiopian war in 1935-36. When this ' 
action failed, Norway, together with other states, explicitly reserved , 
its position concerning future application of the sanctions article of 
the League of Nations Covenant. This was made in a joint declara- 
tion of July 1936. , 

It is worth nothing, as an example of Norw.iy’s attitude towards' 
international economic problems, that in 1930 Norway was a foun- 
ding member of the so-called “Oslo States”. This group also inclu- 
ded Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg , 
with Finland joining at a later date. The purpose was to improve 
conditions for freer trade on a regional basis. Achievements were 
modest, but this basic belief in freer international trade has later 
become a central factor in Norwegian policies towards international 
economic cooperation. 

ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC INTERESTS 

The signing of the Svalbard (Spitsbergen) treaty was an important 
event in Norwegian foreign policy in the interwar period. The, 
treaty, which entered into force in 1923, confirmed international 
recognition of Norwegian sovereignty over Svalbard, but also pro- , 
vided the other signatory powers with special rights on a, par with. 
Norway. The basic principle is “national equality” concerning ex- 
ploitation of economic resources on this archipelago. Accord ing . to , 
the treaty Svalbard is a demilitarised area. - ' . 

Another major issue of foreign policy during this period eoncerned 
the safeguarding of Norwegian interests in Greenland. Denmark not 
only claimed sovereignty oyer all of Greenland, but also tried^ to 
prevent .Norway from engaging in economic activity there. This 
limited political-economical dispute was resolved by the conclusion 
of the East Greenland treaty of 1924. According to this treaty, 
Denmark and Norway enjoyed equal lights to, economic activity 
and maintainance of scientific stations: in East Grccnbnd. Tliis 
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^/j/lrcifivc^ociudcd of 20 years, -was RnafTocteH^by ■ the', ' 

;';;sGhsraucnf >lwpu(c coTicernmg- the sovereignty over Knst: -Orccnlanci 
:/i#-thh;l930’s. -■ Iti 004-7 ,thc treaty was t'cncWcd for another. 20 ycare,' !' , 
y'i ^'d,m'1967- ivMs.stjperscdcd byu treaty of Shorter dura-.ion.- ' ' ■ ^ 
yv '’ hath of Nnrwcghui discoveries in rhe,' AittAtciic 
yyand the , ecothiimc, interest Norway developed In this regiot), 

{{Ifouvet'Island was'anneKcd in 1928. In !93l this was ■••followed , by' \ 
yy-pLicing under Nnrw'cgLin sosrercignty the Antarctic continejital coast . 

the laud Inside hetrveen the Austn-iHaR sector, i.c. 45,. degrees , : 
Al^sf and the Falkland Islands Dependencies, or British Ahtaretio. 
yjiTemtdry,' i;c.. 20 degrees West. This claim is not tmiversaUy ^ 
riiedgmsed. Neither the United States nor the Sovict Uiimn has / 
/yrrecogriised this nor any other territorial daiin in Antarctica; The -* . 
'<;dssiie was .provisionally resolved by the iuteniational Anta.rctic tTc.aty . 

■ { of ,1959. ;. This treaty in reality mnlccs all of the Antarctic contmcnt . 
‘.'rtth hucrnational territory for the duration of the treaty, i.e. for 30 
-jAycarsp.btTt 'without prejttdieing any territorial claims or objections to , 
‘■b'-stidr claims, ■ • ‘ ' 


REAPPRAISAL 

,77. .'The German invasion of Norway and the active participation on / 
the A'iiicd side during the war forced a tiioroUgh revtssessrneat of 
,• Norway V defence, security asui foreign policy, TJjc war-years them-' 
Selves . and the immediate postwar period, until Norway joined 
../;.HATO in lOTD, could to some cKicnt be considered an interlude. . ; 
.dtifing . which; time .the country searched for a safer haVts for it's . , 

mationaf-sccurity, '• ■' ■ ^ .v. , 

Norway was allied with bath the Western powers -; 
v -iuid the- Soviet yulou, Ooopcrattfm with the Allied pWc«' was,' . 

. , . ^pfckk; Problems arising from the libciation in 1945, and ' in dhe; ' , 

;'.{-edye (jfrNyrihen^tern Norway during tiic winter l9Tb-15j W’cre solved.-. ■■. 
',.,;Tuf»hly,-;' Tim was in - pnvrt due to the treaties, avhich had ■ been '' 
edncludcT.whh.the Allied I’nsivere in udvanee, ■dealing wills this tfaU"' . ' 

period. - 'The arr.'ingemcnis were respected, by nil 'parties.. - - 
';.'v.;';’rho years ’I9.45-4B were h matunug period for _ Norway hi'* .foreign' : • 


'w.pdficlvth'if slunk' -The dirninishin.g, hdtef its 


tlie 


I'in ifcd; .•ds'atiohhs 



, -MiciVfi’ty'bh mcmhcNhipJb ’lherLhvitcd Nhlionk ' 'rhc/role :/im4 'the'}' ; 

the-UN, .rw-'hk 'instnrroc'rd , for. interniitl-una! ' pe.'ice • wbd..-'V” 

_*J.T / i' .1 1, S . _y. ' 
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powcrsj and a foremost task of Norwegian, foreign policy Was , to act 
as bridge-builder between the Great powers, primarily the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers. Experience proved that this policy- 
was illusory. . ' 

The underlying principles which were formulated during this 
period are still the main basis for Norway’s security policy of today 
and thereby also an important and integral pait of Norway’s foreign 
policy in a wider sense. New aspects have emerged with the gradual 
change in the international climate, but the underlying principles 
remain the same. ' ' 

The conclusion that Norway’s security could be safeguarded only 
in cooperation with the countries which have similar poHticah tradi- 
tions and with which Norway has close rel.ations, -brought - about i 
the decisive reorientation away from neutralism. 

There were three, or strictly speaking only-two, alternatives after 
the war. One was a return to neutrality. The invasion in 1940, 
however had proved that Norway alone did not command the re- 
sources to uphold this policy if it was challenged by a major power. 
Therefore, this alternative was eliminated more or less automati- 
cally. 

The alternative of a Nordic Defence Union was examined care- 
fully by Sweden, Denmark and Norway. This in reality entailed a 
return to neutrality to be based on the combined military power, of 
the three countries. The alternative was rejected because it did not 
provide the degree of security desired by Norway. The negotiations 
fora Nordic Defence Union were conducted prior to and partly 
concurrently, with the negotiations for the establishment of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. ' , 

IN NATO. . ' r ' 

Norway decided to seek security in cooperation with the large 
Western powers nnd with \Vestcrn Europe, But this ^vas more than 
the final result of a military, political and economic analysis. It 
.must also be judged against the background of the situation in 
Europe at the lime and the deep sense of insecurity this creaicd in 
Norwegian public opinion. The Sovuct expansion in -continental 
Europe, witli the inclusion of the East European states in the . orbit 
of SoUct power, was regarded with deep anxiety. The impression 
was reinforced by the Berlin blockade- in 1948-49; the Communist 
takeover, in Czechoslovakia also innucnccd the assessment of Nor- 
way’s positioiii ' I 
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support 'fertile fkcisJoji to ' jolh NATO 'was' clearly '■ 
:e>;pressed by the division iu the Storting (ParlininctiO^witb' only 15 ■ 
.VrcpVeji&tauv&s- voting against,- out of a totai of i50i7 repr<;ieiu.T ’ 
;, styes' abstamed.' This washy far the in^st imiooriant dccmo.rf in ' 

; 'yforcignT>niicy since the policy of ncntriHcy was adopted in i9&5. 
'f’lt marked dte.tTmpb^ of a reassessment and reorientation In 
; Jbrdgn aftaira with much wider perspectives than participatloti in 
'^•yNATO' alone. * 

f. ,yNd nea' decisive factors winch could indicate a change in this . 
‘■-'pplicyhave cnicrgCv'i since the basic decision was taken in 19 It), 
IBiit the situation v.’ill be carefully analysed and assessed in corntec- ‘ 
f ytsoTi with the completion of the first 20 years of NATO sn 1909^ at. 

■ '-which time It becomes possible to withdraw from the alliance at 
brie year’s notice. Two while ]>apcrs, one dealing with the q'uc-Slion 
--'■'prNorwhy’s cominued jncmbcrshlp in NATO and another present- ‘ 
:':dn,gh five year defence plan biased on contlnticd jiarticipattor*; in. 
yN.iVTO,. W'crc submitted to the tStoriiug in March iDofii luthe - 
/r subsequent deh.ite in June the opposition against membership bad , 

■ dwindled to only G representatives who voted for withdrawal. Thftrc , 

'Avere no ab¥tcJition.s. ' '• 

Norway attaches great itnjjortancc to the oppn.r'iuni ties for redu- ' ■ 
Tnropc and to the role which NATO can pluy in 
‘‘ 'this ' •{.•bntc.Nt, It is seen ns an important factor that NATO is ntny 
committed to such a policy, ' , 

V;;:.’ -.- UNILATERAL RESTRICTIONS ■ . . ■ -w ; 

■ .' 'rhc Soviet Union reacted vrith protests and presrurc-wlicn Nor- , 
.w-ay.jsjinesl NATO. Norway and tiie Soviet Union luive'a'comninh'- 

- , border of about 'dhO Inns, in the North, Mindful of this fact iVnd With , 

■' the ; Nordic b.alahce in inimL Norway has bnposed upon herself ' 
■'■ikrtain unilateral restrictions for coupenition in NATO. This, Isow- ', - 
,y mrfis'a voluntary move, suiijea only to Nonvay'.i uvni judgrarnf 
; .and, 'does not in any way represent any JtP or national dbllgatlon,.;' 
;.;,'--Thtsc j'cstidctis'^c ' principles relate to poUcfe ’concerning foreign ; .• 
.--;, 'hasi*s and isiieicar arms. . , ' ' 

The '.Soviet Union 'feared -fli.-it Norway’s memhttahlp .'m.’NATO, - 
L;;y,*Qu1i| lead toThe stationing of ,\Uied force? and .ihc- eihddhlinjem. ;• 
'v.'; of,'\iliccLhrishf; in Nmnvay. The issue w.as-'V4!«PfI even Ikrorc/Nbr— ) 
.“y Avay 'became admernber of N.A7’(;). btits reply to ?he Soviet' 'Upion'' 
dTTa’TKe ,4f. ’isi'cT' febvu.ary ;-i949. Use Narwersa'n 'govcrinnern;; 
•.T'itdWcl ‘'.I . . '. 
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The Norwegian government will not ^^ent'f into anj sgrament 
with oth:r staUs creating "ohligations for J{or>joay to open bases for the 
Jighting forces of foreign powers an lYorwegian territory as long as Xorwqy 
is not attached or under threat of ailack'\ 

This is the socalled “basc-doctrinc”. It has not been altered since 
the assurance was given to the Soviet Union in IDW. • The, Soviet 
views have been kept in mind, and to the extent Allied forces 
have taken part in maneuvers in Norway or iii Norwegian waters, 
these exercises have always taken place at a distance of at least 
300 — ^00 kms. from the nearest Soviet territory. Such maneuvers 
are always of limited duration. 

NON-NUCLEAR 

Development of national nuclear weapons has never been con- 
sidered by Norway. On the contrary, it has for many years been a 
consistent Norwegian policy to try to prevent proliferation of such 
weapons to additional states and to strive for a total test-ban and a 
reduction of the nuclear capability of the nuclear powers. 

Norway stated at the NATO ministerial meeting in Paris in 
December 1957, when the political development and development 
in arms technology brought forward the idea of European nuclear 
defence, that ^‘J\'‘otway does not intend to alloio storage of nuclear weapons 
or the Installation of firing bases for medium-^range rochets on Jiorwegian 
territory^'. 

This is the socalled nuclear doctrine of Norwegian foreign policy 
which still stands firm. It has, if anything, become more compre- 
hensive, inasmuch as it has become common to define Norway*s 
policy regarding nuckar weapons by saying that one “docs not 
intend to allow the storage of nuclear weapons on Norwegian 
territory' or to adapt the /{orwegian defence for such wcaponsdh ' , 

In line with this restrictive attitude Norway abstained from par- 
ticipating in the negotiations for a ‘'multilateral nuclear force"- — 
MLF or for an “Atlantic nuclear force" — ^ANF, Initially, Norway 
took a wait-and-see attitude towards the ' American proposal of 
May/Junc 1965 to organize a ‘'selected group” to discuss nuclear 
problems in the alliance. This initiative led to the establishment of 
the Nuclear Defence Affairs Committee , which Norway joined in 
December 1966, , ■ . - 

Apart from these limitations,' Norway' has participated in the 
cooperation within NATO- like the other partners, Norn ay has 
contributed to the infrastructure programme with her stipulated 
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$!irtre bated on tlie economic capacjsy of «ch mcuiber, Utjdcr a 
bjiatefai agreement wifli the United States Norway lars received 
substantial mJHtiryaidin the form of weapent"?, er|ulpmeTjt and in 
odter vmys. 'fhe as^istmice has for a number of ^x'arf iQiahed 
approxim.itely 500 mililon Norw'egian broncr mnntaliy but is now In 
the nroct^;* of lacing discontinued. 

, 'ThcNAl'O headquartert. for the Northern Europe Ooutmarid arc 
located at Kolstrs cnit.’iidc Oslo, and Norway is included in the 
mtcgraled command structure. In peaerrtme. however ilic Norwc- 
gian forces arc not under KA'i'O command, except fur a pai t of 
the air force, vvhich has been integrated in the N.AlO defence since 
1961. This is based on operative considcratioas regarding the time 
factors in our age of radar and supersonic aircraft. The eommoti 
NATO warning system includes Norwegian territory. Svalbard is 
contpktely cxcUtdcd from all Norwegian engagemenu* in NATO. 

Norway has attached increasing hnporiaucc to NATO*? pGlitical 
role and to the pnlidcai cooperation nmong the Allies since the 
gradual lessening of tension began in Europe and in ccitaiii otltcr 
areas of the world, in thcinld I950’s. In recent times NATO’s potent' 
tial as an instrument for as detente between East and West in 
Elurope lias nbo been strongly tunpfuisized. Norway pursued snch a 
policy even before it was fonnaii^ed a« a jioUtic.nl guideline for tiic 
alliance. 


TilE NORDIC BAI.ANCE 

I'he voUiruary restrictions which Norway imposed np its owns 
defence policy %verc also maintamed miimr.rniptcd during the period 
tvlien tension in Europe was at its peak. 'Fiiis policy also takes Into 
consideration inter alia the Nordic Ixilawe, The Not die area i. c. 
Finland, Sweden. Nonvny, Denmark and Iceland, is .strategically 
rcgtu’deii as a tmit in Noiihcrn Europe, 'Fhe two restrictive doctrines 
take this into account. 

Finland has a treaty of filctulr.hip and cotgicraiitm vrith the 
Soviet Union with which it maintaiui dose ctauacls. Sweden in 
netnwd and nomdigned, To the West are the NATO countfie;? Nor- 
way, Denmark and Iceland. In other words, djcrc h a gmdiia! 
transition .between the twn alliance ?yst 0 !r«. with the exception of 
the Nonvegian—xSo-vict border hi the North. This gradual tntnsitkm 
is utt exprmton of tlic foetdled “Xordio BalaneeN It Iikc never bean 
foranlhcd, nor has Norway duting any fciwe political siiuASioti re* 
ported to ll. But Rcvcjiheli^jj it ts'thert, Shielded by thh balance^ 
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and on the basis of the close relationship between the Nordic coun* 
tries, a Nordic cooperation has developed ivhicli is unique in Europe 
today. Any action, which tnay destroy the informal balance, can 
result in additional consequences and thereby affect tlic basis of 
Nordic cooperation in matters far removed from the field of tension 
in big politics. 

■ Nonvay’s rejection of proposals concerning non-nuclear zones 
must be seen against this background. Such proposals have been 
made by Poland, and suggestions to the same cficct have come from 
Finland. There is no objection in principle against non-nuclear 
zones, but such proposals must, in Norway’s opinion, be judged in 
the context of a wider process of redacting tension in Europe, and 
cannot be seen in isolation. 

RELATIONS WITH EASTERN EUROPE 

Norway has maintained regular contacts with the Eastern Euro-' 
pcan countries since the reestablishment of normal diplomatic 
relations after tlic ivaiv These were partly also a continuation of 
diplomatic relations between the governments in exile during the 
war. The general European postwar development, especially the 
dark period of the 1940’s and the first half of the 1950’s, made it 
difficult to exploit these contacts for fruitful political cooperation. 
But the contacts were never severed as a result of political 
differences. 

The political thaw which followed in the path of dcstalinisation 
opened opportunities for utilizing the contacts with the Eastern 
European countries in a more positive way. The initial step was 
taken in 1958 with personal contact between the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister Mr. Halvard Lange and his Polish colleague Mr. Adam 
Rapneki. This bilateral contact at ministerial level has later con- 
tinued and has developed into a practise with regular meetings be- 
tween ministers. Relations with other Eastern European cUtintrics 
have also been strengthened, but not always to' the same degree as in 
the ease of Poland. ' -f > 

Norway has not been directly .breaking new ground in the general 
process of lessening of tension in Europe — apart from the early 
Norwegian — Polish contact — but she has systematically followcd-up 
these trends. When N.ATO in December 1966 -advised the member 
spites to develop such bilateral relations, Norway was already well 
under way doing precisely this. In addition to normal diplomatic 
relations there arc also contacts at ministerial level with the Eastern 



muev rtf ecrwav 




E«rope.'«j 'itufe*;, 'fae iiTcti.'ingc hi^bcra in 15^1 tfi? '!■ C IttUt h Pnl^ind 
jsnd 02rdi<?-d->T;%ua. -Vagf^^lavin bd-'itie? in the iamc ciiU‘ff.ny .lE 
though iht?t>jrn!ry gnucfApy faHi ihc ifdUi'Jtl PAAfcpt of 

'^^Eaiif-rn Ky.npe^' ;vs sticln 


THE GEKhfAN PaOBLE^^ 

The (iVi‘mnn frohicni k bfing ■^iudifd jtsHkse cotitjecthm ^vith 
thfErs \TO ptdicy uad v.'ult >Lc -cfrott? fat mhadfsg tramsn tn 
Bumpc. Hipl.'jtsiTiSsc coairict' wt^rc <‘suib]i>he<i w it h the Ocratait Fede- 
ral Ilepiibl’c at ati early ?tagr, and the cooperation with Gernniny 
in NATO ha', been craTlcd nut wlfhmit Efciaju, The Federal 
Mic ako one of No: w.y . ‘k main tradittg partners. 'The Easterji 
Zone In Qctntanv is not recogiii/cd .ts a state hv Norvsay. amino 
contact c:Kkts ot, an oltiriancveh ‘‘Kamnter ihr Au-ssenhatKkd dcr 
DDR'' has aft office in 0.'‘!o. ttiid the private Nurvceglan trading 
Company *‘No«k Kompcns.xyonsselsLap A/S'" has an offiee m East 
Berffu. These olli, rat arc nn odt.'ia! tr.idc nussson'-g and they have 
nc official stauj?. 

It .k Nnnvayk opinion that (he Gcj man risjcstion cun be solved 
onlywUhin the franicworh of a Gemma {>c.-jcc treany. At tb.at 
junctyre n solntioj, nimt he fotnul ti> the pndikra of the two partis of 
Oennany atid fatuttn'^atlon of tl:c Gersotm f-ristvatf hrtvlers. For 
tiijs ret.von riodtrcct po'^stien ha*, been taken ott th'* O h:r-XeE''c jVuc. 
On the bu'is of the Fare; proostols of FJa4 Norway stanrl? for 
rcumfiVatimi of the tw.» parts of Geirn.CtV .iml the uouoccoguitwu 
of East Gmm'Ur/HhirthcuuOrc, Xorsmy h of the oni'ana ds.nt the 
Grnnan poffilcm 'hnaki he iolvcd on the ieisi'. of lie: pthtciple of 
sdf-ihucTOmmtio!ij hat it is irrogac/.cd ts at the question of reiinifi* 
ratiPn irnwe be -M'ttkfl wiUi fhsc regani to Uuropraa reran ity. The 
former Xtnwcylan Fmciyu Nfinkterj hh, nalvatd Laiivtc, h-rmnla* 
ted the Norwegian podsism la the. falknsmy <tatent<:nt given to the 
dto? ring on 4th of Jane JffiH : 

'’^In hiiaiHSmJ kti’ >T- EF-rtma n fjimnltj »;v/ hya/lr iUl 
hk yii*}hi>n t>f fhvwi'p’h h-tJfn k.r.f s'v idll'd fr/Jc-- 

Jlils £? liac rerv* fidS >:}”y dif 

lt>-dhlicadjy th^'v: are L^div ■rKrrt/ii' vau may?'." a**n ckygr 'n Or lA /fr- 
td rjiidtiQ’j f.v^ayrie^ Gwr-.e'.pb tob.-fij./ I'i'tiksi y/.frA uetr ''rcSblV^^d' 
IFf-rt'/ irar.*’ 

Thk poAt'on v-vc rcMBimed In- the Fcsteign 

Xitl h'jhu Lyra*, la a i^mteatvnt it* ihc ^tatslne in October 
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FOUNDING MEMEER OF THE UN 

Norway is one of the founders of the United Nations and - partici- 
pation in the UN is a cornerstone of Nor^vegian foreign policyi To 
join a new world organization wdiich had an object to secure peace 
and to act as a forum for international political cooperation ^v•as an 
obvious sequence to the membership in the League of Nations. But 
in certain fields tiicrc was a new assessment of the structure and role 
of the new world organization as compared with the League. This 
appeared clearly with regard to the evaluation of the peace-keeping 
tasks of the UN and the sovereign authority of the Security Council 
in this Context. During the preparatory drafting of the charter of the 
UN, Norway supported the idea that the major powers should have 
a special responsibility and also a special authority, and opposed the 
tendency represented by some medium-sized states to restrict the 
special position of the Permanent Members in the Security Council,' 
The fiasco of the League as an instrument for collective security 
was well remembered and the belief was also strong that it would 
be possible to maintain the wartime cooperation between the major 
powers in the new world organization. Therefore the UN was 
initially regarded as the cornerstone for the security', but this, as 
already mentioned, was quickly altered by events, Norway has 
nevertheless consistently regarded the world organization as the 
supreme international forum. Loyalty to the UN and fulfilment 
of obligations flowing from the UN charter have been given priority 
in the appraisal of foreign policy. Norway has practiced this policy 
consistently and without interruption from 194-5 to the present time. 

UNIVERSALITY 

Norway adheres to the principle of universality for ’admission of 
new members to the UN, This entails that all internationally recog- 
nized independent states ought to be members of the world orga- 
nization, and that no such state should be excluded through political 
manipulations. After its recognition of the Peking Government as 
the government of China in 1950, Norw.iy has consistently suppor- 
ted proposals in the UN to transfer to the Peking Government the 
representation for China in the UN. Loyalty towards the principle 
of universality also explains why Norway has opposed proposals 
to exclude the Republic of South Africa from the UN. , ' 

, In weighing the responsibilities and authority of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly Norway has never tried to rcducc 
the competence of the Council in order to overcome the difficulties 
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If; 

arising from fliC ngk of veto ibr the Qrcat Fcnvrss, On ihe other 
hand^ Xonvay ha<? sought and j^yppoited practic'd step? ahneil at 
-eriabling tlic IJX to <ac£ when the Kmirity CowicB k paralysed by 
a Tcio, The Americau “Uraihtg for IVaia;’* Resolution of lilirO, 
recording to which the General Acscmbly recommended actions to 
ivcrtrre peace, was ssippot ted. This rc^ohJtkon was ngarn saipponed 
when it was resorted to in JlGd in coniicctioa with the Sue*, crisis. 
At that thne a constdeiah’e structural change had already tahen 
place in the UX as a iCc^ult of adirtittatK'C of new membec sutcr. 
Tite structural chnjjgc is mueij more evident today, ami this rfevei* 
opinem may have a be wing on this very problem, 

peac£-ki:epix(; operations 

Norway ha^ .systematically tried to improve, ]>y way of ptacileal 
measure.', the pcacc-kecping ability of the UN. A recommendation 
was presented in 1^52 proposing tlmt the sm^dlcr member states 
should org.inire a force which the UN could cnsploy in ease of 
need. Norwegian personnel have participated in UN form urtd 
have .served under the UN Hag on tnany occasions. In Kotca, the 
Nonwghin contribution Wtw presided in the forio of humnniinrian 
and 'Htedical iisshtauce. Norv^cgi.^m have served in UN forces in 
Imlia.' Pakistan, Cyprus the Congo and the hfiddieEtst. In IQfil 
Norway, Benmarh, Sweden and Fml.ond dreided to wipinise a«pc- 
' da! force earmarked for ‘utfi tasks. The Norwegmn contingent, 
mainly 'an itsfantry ttnh but also iticorporatlng detarhtnent.v from 
the nir forccand the net v ;w wd! as a surgical unit, k ready at all 
time. It is understood, however, tlmt the foicc will only bedis* 

patrhed when there h agrreTneus with the UN, the host 

r^JuntJY.anti possibly the other Nortik conniric' rw welLRhs'e, 
hosvevcr, been poitucd cUh that such actions in the future should 
lu've a more sat isf.ictory bads. 

Supporting the special orgAniratious ^jf the UN lirsasmtally and 
in other ssay? is an imcfji.U part nf the N’orw'egirm UN pcf ley and 
great emphasis is placed on playing an ^ictive nde m tiu* 
mg?05izatiojts. Cousdbutions have been yt.vntcd to technical 
stance, nisi in refsigecs nnd not for solving the htianctil cci&ls 
of the UK, sub«mu{iaUy beyond The formal cfimndimenis. Thus 
Norv.'ny is chcmnelling a greater part of he tles'clop^nart as-ikiattce 
through tlic UN than any other country, 

Norway has aho ueitvely supported collective mc'timrK: to sireng- 
ihm ihe pcaccTecpiug snpsck}' of the UN ruch ?f5 s;incthn^ 
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imposed by the world organization. ■ ; 

In the General Assembly and the special organiaations the vdews 
and the policies of the Nordic countrie.s .ore coordinated to large, 
extent and there is daily cooperation between the permanent Nordic 
UN delegations. The impression might therefore be left that the 
Nordic countries-represent a solid bloch in the tvorld organization, 
but this is true only to a limited extent. The Nordic countries have 
pursued different policies on many occiisions, even on important 
Intern.ational issues, but this does not affect the cooperation as such. 

DECOLONIZATION 

The policy that colonies have a right to become independent states 
has been the guideline in the decolonization issue and this develop- 
ment has been encouraged by Norway. These problems have* how- , 
ever noiv’ receded to the background and arc being replaced by the 
problems of the developing countries, by issues as the apartheid- 
question or by political crises in or surrounding the new states, such 
as the Congo crises. Norway takes a strong stand against the 
apartheid policy of South Africa, and supports the right of the Por- 
tuguese colonies to political freedom. The oflicial UN policy towards 
Rhodesia ]i.as been supported. These attitudes follow the same' pat- 
tern adopted by Norway at an early stage. 

During the period of bloc policy and as long as the cold war 
dominated international politics, Nonvay had a natural place in 
the Western camp. But cooperation with the West in defence and 
security matters did not carry' with it an automatic cooperation in 
other fields. The attitude towards Chinese representation in the UN 
is one example, and the open disassociatlon from the French British 
intervention in the Suez Canal Zone in 1956 is another. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

Norway joined from their inception the economic organization of 
the ‘‘UN family”, such as the World Bank and the Internationab 
Monetary Fund. The UN alone did not, however, provide a univer- 
sal framework for economic cooperation, and the pattern of foreign' 
economic policy which has been adopted' by Norway is partly dicta- 
ted by the structure of the external economy and partly by political 
developments in Western Europe and the world. Norway joined 
GATT (the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) when it was 
founded in 194-7: The opportunities of the Marshall Plan for post- 
war reconstruction were accepted with open arms. But equally great 
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im|iortiiUf'c v.'iis aitacljc-.l to iho isitcuiU'cs of tlic MatcKaU Flan far 
a n'ftof ccor»omlc cropctttion “us Western EufA^jc^ aTvJ btiv^vCosi 
4crii Europe and Not Ui Americ.s* The OEECAuui lairs' the OECU) 
have “been issipos taut initrsimesst’; iu {uovidsfs,;; a jjwic Hivourabje 
cbmJitc far Xotway’s cNtctissil cconcsssy. 

These orgrtsiizationl! 's.s’crc ssol sssOideiU ta ssdvc Xorwssgutn hi* 
ternatsoiial economic jjrublcni';. Xoru-ayV concept i!>r the ftsiuse v«-a; 
itnd had to be a wsrkt and binding HLcfi4h/,.itioSi on ss broatlci brab, 
The idcsti ari'angememi arc in thi? respect dictated by the export 
litrficturc tind fbippistg intcrcs-is. The iriiforittnce of thttse factos** ate 
evident from the rollovvlng fsgtttcs. 

SHIPPING 

. As pet istof Aprii i9(70 Use Norwegian merchant hect totalled 
million gross tons making it the this d largest setive merchant fleet 
in the woild. The shipj)ing )5sdustry’'g net foreign currcrtcy contribu- 
, tion to the balance of payments, after pitjntestts for sliipj and opera 
ting costs had been deducted, sens in. 1007 about 21M0 million Nor- 
wegian kronen Foscigu r.unency vatitings by the shipphig industry 
cover about 70 pes' cent of the deficit in llse balisssnc u1 ttadcjStnd 
it5 pssrt of tlsc net national produiU Cf^uab that ofagiluJUnrc, foru*- 
ny lurd the fisliing ijtduUry coinbiticd. Thm Use operatiiig fscruons 
and earniug oppoitunstiet for the tmmehant licet ate of vital impor- 
tance U> Norway's economy. The term. ’‘net foirign cssntmey cav- 
niiig./’ must not, however, be mi'^mVesi for la-t profit. The net 
profit margin is narrow because of iuicme iutcruittioswlrourpetition, 
rtfsd sidppitigis highly sensitive to cconoiTsic assd poUtscal crises and 
changes. 

^ . FOREIGN TRADE 

The, sstuctufc of ibreif'u trade is .shown by ilic r».>ifowiug tignies; 

In 19r>7 lota! comnuidity ckporii amounted tes El.fi i miilion 
'Nunverian kroHcu Of tins, e.x ports to EP TA countritn act’ouated 
ior fnlbH tnullon Norwegian ktotict or 47 per cent of tint tulsb The 
EEC coantrle-f <,h ire of Norsvay’s cxjKjrts vva^ during tin* saau* year 
2.S92 uHlIiMn Ktjrwegian kroner or 2dla pfv cs-at. Over a number 
* c.* yCmi the impoi'EaTiCc of thcEFFA nnikcv. has inci cased scla- 
'tlvdy wlult the EEC has, In xetauve terms, decUned iligutfv In 
sAgr.ifieaiwc. But lotclher thct-ic t\.'0 ftUifkce grouping'i buy mrue Pnan 
7b Dfer ceut of Norwav's total cou-.moddv cxpi.-rCi, 

East European eountrki buy nbout 1 per cent oflhe total 
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commoclit)’' exports. Since 1966 there has been a declining trend in 
xports to these countries in relative terms. The remaining exports 
went to the rest of the world, including North America and the 
Far East. 


TRADE LIBERALIZATION 

During the I950's Norway took part in the efforts to create free 
trade in Europe. Negotiations during the first years of this decade 
for the establishment of a Nordic Customs Union did not lead to 
any positive results. The basis was too narrow to satisfy * Noiavay’s 
needs. This is also evident from the figures above. One had to aim 
at more ambitious goals, but the realization of those goals depended 
on the policy of the major industrial countries. The establishment 
of the Exiropean Common Market in 1958 created problems for 
Norway to which there initially were no solutions. Negotiations for 
a wider European Free Trade Area, the socalled Maudling Plan, to 
which Norway attached some hopes, failed. Following this, an 
initiative was taken for the establishment of a European Free Trade 
Association in 1959. EFT A is now an important factor in Norwe- 
gian trade and market policy. EFTA, however, is not seen as an end 
in itself, but rather as a transitional arrangement for a wader Euro- 
pean solution. 

For Norway EFTA has been a success and Nortvay seems to'bc one 
of the member states which has reaped the greatest benefits from the 
cooperation. As a by-product came the Nordic industrial common 
market which it had been impossible to establish some years earlier.- 
Furthermore, Norway has obtained access to the British market as 
well as to the markets of the continental European members. This 
has been a strong incentive for Norway’s economy as well as a useful 
educational operation for trade and industry in adapting themselves 
to greater market units. Following the total removal of tariffs on 
manufactured goods in EFTA at the beginning of -1967 tlie main 
momentum of this organization has been exhausted, unless the mem- 
bers are prepared to rc.sort to other instruments. An elimination of 
non-tariff barriers is now being sought. 

, ' THE EEC, 

-But free trade within EF FA was only one o f the aims. Britains ini tia 
live in 1961, applying for membership in the Common Market, was 
welcomed by Norway. The export structure shows that the market 
divisions in Europe arc a serious handicap, and it remains a main 
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for Xorwfttjliu foteJs^ii polky to ovcrcottitthh dhos-ion- In 
I9G2 Norway followed Brk4t»‘j; evample and applied for nuetobcr- 
sUjp in the Fd'.C, Tlih apph'cation inaciiVatrd v/heti Brltam's 
negotiations lirokcdown, hut w.ii, icvh’ed again tvisen Britain applied 
anew in Brussels in 1dh7. A jcncvrcd Xoswegi.ut appUcatlon tvas 
jiUbnnttcd in Bra«^'ieis in the siimmci c.f Ut<j7f and ihc application 
sdU stands, 

Norway’s dcpendcJicy on both tlic BFTA fttid the EBC markets 
csjdains the economic interc't in finding a saUnion io the division 
In Europe. But economic considerations apart, the economic intc* 
tp-ation B afj important pcftcc'Strc.ngthening Htctor in itr owntisrlit in 
1?estefn Europe, It is seen us a guarantee against n rcvis'jl of tuitlo'* 
nal rjs'alriesin Eurojiean politics. 

Norway's Bnrojican p:)litical oueaUtion has also found stsexpfcs* 
sion in the tncrnhcrdiip of the Osuncil of Europe, the signing of the 
European (louvcntinn of Hum rn Rigiits and the acceptance of the 
jurisdictipnof the Gjuri of Human Rights; under this convention. 

This mien tat ton tmvnrdj Eiuopc and an intimate European co- 
openiticm bus occurred s'cry quickly in Norway. .V gcagraphical 
position on the fringe of Europe together with centuries of svenk 
communications with the Continent created a scmidnsular meniaHty. 
This is now rapidly being eliminated by the pressure of political 
reorientation as well as icohniciil developments 

Thcjuguments in the debate in XorwMy against possible Kor- 
svegiaji merabershin in the Common hfarket arc p.artly based on 
economic and partly on political considerations. Politically, the 
Icfs-ssing radical minority group is the main centre of opposstion* 
In addition, iomc quarters, nnlnly connected with the farming com- 
mtinity, arc fc'uTui fm ccurtomtc ami pvliiicsl reasons of being 
ah*;orhed in an integralCvl Europe. 

llte c.;onotnic aigumcnts do carry n certain weight within their 
ctsntcjvt. Xnrvsettsan agi iealinre, for rcasom of cliinatc, poor soih 
short summer ct< , sce^ iixlf in a iasi’mg h.tndicapf5ed piBstkin in 
fdiuimi to the Gnuintmt, In addition th«e {'• the demrasd and the 
dedr.ihsihy that the pep uhition structure of tlic Kotthetn piovincc-i, 
or in thrinoiinmNom-nu I outlying nrea^ elsewhere, rdiould he pre- 
jeiswd in f me of tnembcEjlnp. 

The jciamm importance ofagtiudiurr in the natiotml ecotmmy is 
hnwcscr. steadily dtnunishinp’, am! it would no? he nct, eptnblc to 
dlnerm d the intere'jft of nil its fevnur of ntiy individual group. 
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DEVELOPMENT - AID 

The very concept of developing countries is new to Norway with 
its non-colonial past, Norway faced this issue initially in the UN, The 
first Norwegian grants for development aid were gis’cn to the UN 
expanded programme for technical assistance. The growing role of 
development problems in international politics has brought with it 
a gradual expansion in government activity in this field in addition 
to aid provided by private organizations. The latter include first and 
foremost mis':ionar)' societies and humanitarian organizations but 
different forms of assistance is also provided by industry. At an 
carlystagc it was realised that it was an important task for the 
industrial countries to assist the new independent states towards an 
accelerated and self-generating economic growth. 

Norway’s capacity to contribute to the solution of the problems 
of developing countries is modest in international terms. Norway 
herself is small and a capital-importing country. Thus the Norwegian 
contribution can best be provided in terms of know-how and 
experts. 

The first bilateral project was started in 1952 with an adv’isory 
programme in the health sector and for the fishing industry in Kera- 
la, India. The project is still in operation and has, after initial set- 
backs, produced good results. The cooperation is based on a tripartite 
agreement with India and Norway as the actlv'e partners, and with 
the UN as the third party to the agreement. The principle to bring 
bilateral agreements under the umbrella of the UN has been main- 
tained, and experience shows that the receiving countries favour this 
type of arrangement. 

The importance of the problems ot the developing countries has 
increased rapidly during the I960’s. This factor and Norway’s 
activity in development aid led to the establishment in 1952 ofa 
special government agency to administer Noiavay’s aid to developing 
countries, Norsk Utviklingshjclp (Norwegian Agency for Develop- 
ment Aid). Norsk Utviklingshjclp has been the main mstrument 
for bilateral Norwegian aid piojccts ami -for the participation in 
joint Nordic projects. The budget of Norsk Utviklingshjclp for 1968 
was approximately 37 million Norwegian kroner which is appropria- 
ted through the nation.ii budget- Additional funds were provided 
for die UN aid-activities. The total grant for 1968 was 154 million 
Norwegbn kroner. . ' ' ' ' • - 

Norsk Utviklingshjclp will in the near future be reorganized into 
a Directorate under the Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
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Dkf'ctomtc wpj be respon'-thle fur nU ^m-ciPAnan ixui tiiktew 


nnd snukikterAl. 


>^^0; hac nK^icated a part of iB fumV* uy fjjjancc 

tlfvckpniciii ?r^jsijn<c bj' pritvjc nislUrikins. Iii^icmse 

cates |'‘5''yevt!j siir rArried o\i( j« eoDfriAjiajj avRh fefljer K^nbc 
enuntsle^. Use suOof this ruUeE^e hO'pRa] in Kox‘'A 

v.hiclMn>ctjcu in 

A, Special iax is 1* vied in additi<j:i t?* tlir ordinary inenron lae to 
cover the to'h of oi ,skl to de^ekfp'unj ffnnKriC';. 

Xonvay look piirf in the ptcs.Ar.iton’ uork be [lie csniMlshmcnt 
ofthe UX OjvainV.uion for 'rmdr niul Dr.velopn, cm— CJ.XCTAD. 
The cciiij.Ml nin^ of UXCfFAl) ate i. cir>?mcn by Xtirv/aVi Bat some 
of die propo-.sh to soke the probierrv c-f devek-pinif tounjritts hre 
fnliowed with a ccrt.uii nrodety, ‘Ihkrcieis especially to protectsonbf 
tendencies in the field of imcinrstiomd shinplufr, where nm\'c» fo? 
conttoiih-er it's h'bt rates .md establishing national tntreheni hccts in 
developing coujnrii> bn'.cd o;j non-c^onoinh sltlppiotj comidciaijom 
bavc been fiU'rgcMcd. 

Xorweginn ttade pnliry with regard to prodnet'- of majoi interest 
(odcvclojfnig coitdtJcs is libvnn- not ka„f contenfum Iropiral pri- 
jnary prodm U. hforcover, it is Xorwa’.X policy ro attempt to eoiitrl- 
bmc to ptice stabilic.ition st hemcsi for raw jnnirri.ik hnd prittinry 
GAjittinouilies. 


KOHj)JG CO^OPTKATIDX 


Tne ptesetit pattern of Gve h.dcpcndcnt Nordic states iit n prodoct 
of this cerittrrv, Nfjrvmv k mdon vdtit Sweden iva$ ditsolvcd in MOfw 
llnlat'd V ou if't iwlcpendfnf e in 101?, and led, md became inde* 
pendent in ihefosni ufn pei.'nnil knonarcUtal) union with Uenmarl: 
in a*' republic sintr 101 i. 

d'hc X.>rdj*“’ ronurfim me ,?> clu^rly rrhted thrvt an e\ecptiorm| 
dcgKk offrtdd.uily and iotcidcprtjdrurc exists An, G', the bordcm. 

Tins, canilnncd wkH comnjosf lmeriMt?o5«al intercYs and aunmon 

views mi inp ou u?t inttrontiicni proMems lonn'tlyv* Kasis of the 
inttitute Xojdu c’ c'cratmu, tl< unic the divTitsu into liVT dinereni 


■'RAki:. 


It l<‘ h.i’d O', pinpohit rr,.wtb. where dm p.ditind cooperation 
Hypu"; io’cmi'c there mo o» maro tics ; nd tom.cctiois’-": dm pditked 
f <«‘rvf.i-tran icprr ctib .dta xdl mtlyo part of tlw fut.vJ 7 he Notes^ 
LXrmdb eit.ihiwhed in 370% ha Johu hatnn fm r?.v.lrAmrnt.iTiau-t 
and rmm smv, 7%^,- nmucR 3j,j* rndy no ad'n’ory rapAmhy bm hi- 
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role is above all to act as a catalyst for common ideas and to be an 
initiator to ensure that the national authorities act on the recommen- 
dations. . 

The Nordic foreign ministers meet regularly twice a year for 
formal consultations, and more informally on a number of other 
occasions. The biannual meetings are used for exchanging information 
and views and coordinating policy, especially concerning the UN. 
Other ministers also meet frequently. The Prime ministers maintain 
a close contact, but without the regular pattern of the foreign 
ministers’ conferences. 

Beneath this, topstructure there is a tight web of agreements' 
creating internordic rigths and obligations. Social benefits arc 
enjoyed on a mutual basis, there is a free labour market, mutual 
recognition of a number of university degrees etc. Combined with 
the industrial free trade area in EFTA this today makes the Nordic 
countries highly integrated, in some fields even more extensively 
than is the case in the EEC. Iceland is not taking part in the purely 
economic integration, but is considering becoming a member of 
EFTA, a step which would draw the country much closer into tlie 
Nordic economic cooperation. The three Scandinavian countries (i.c. 
Denmark, Sweden and Notway) have a passport union which entails 
that visitors from other countries arc checked in only when entering 
Scandinavia. Citizens of Nordic countries need no passport for 
travel between these countries. 

This free form of cooperation and the advantages that flow from 
this integration arc benefits which the Nordic cou ntrics all want to 
maintain, also u'ithin the framework of a W'ider European integra- 
tion. 

A treaty of Nordic cooperation formalising obligations as well as 
limitations may have a bearing on any possible expansion of the 
Common Market. Denmark and Norway have applied for full 
membership, while Sweden’s appro.ach to the EEC is limited by its 
neutrality. These applications arc still pending, even though 'the 
momentum in European market politics, ivhich followed the new, 
applications in 1967, is lost for the time being. , 

The day-to-day work on the inter-Nordic scene is rather infomal, 
a quality which often makes it difficult for foreigners to grasp the 
substance of Nordic cohesion. ' ' 

It can be summed up by saying' that each of the Nordic countries 
strives to avoid any action which may be detrimental to a Nordic 
partner. An intimate contact concerning common problems is main- 
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and the atihndc to third partly Is roordmalcd when po«stbIc> 

But thepe guidelines also hides HiniiatloriSj particularly In the field 
of defence and security. Security of the rcgdon is hepton niind^ but 
Is held outside the field of cooperation and oonsuhaitons. When on 
occasion this rule is disregarded, compllfations, usually of a negative 
diai'actce. ore tilway.^ the result. 

The main fields of integration across ihc borders are on the 
economic and on tlic individual side, iktsveen Sweden and Konvay 
a high level of economic integration exists wlucli lias been facilitated 
and accelerated by EFXA, Trade between the two counirk? nearly 
trebled during the seven year transitional period in EFTA from 1959 
to the end ofl9G6. This is by far the highest rate of Increase in 
trade between any of two j^FTA partners. 

Tlie Nordic countries arc now one of Norway's most Important 
markets, a situation which Is now for the IShO’s. Tills ccnnoTnic 
intcrpcndcnccj niudi stronger than before, makes dose consuUailon-- 
among the Nordic countries concerning European market problems 
a natural phenomenon. 

POOLING POSITIONS 

A method which is rare in international economic politics wasapp- 
lied when Norway, Dcfittiavk, Sweden and Finland pooled their pO’* 

, sitiofis and negotiated as one party during the final phaSe of the 
Kennedy Round. It wn? not the first time the Nordic countries acted 
in this way, but it had never happened before on such .n scale in 
modern time?!. TJirough this procedure the four countries acted ai} one 
' group much in live same way us the IsEG delegation represented die 
six member countries in these negotiatiom'% This was done breaute 
t'uc ofTcrs presented hy the other main partie.i, not least the BF.Cf, 
tvetc regarded iis unsathfactory by all theNurdic counudes. In 1965 
the Nurdic ctnmtrics had an import siirplu’?; of nearly i,2Q0 million 
doilars ij! their trade with ihe EEC and au import surplus of about 
miliiort dollars with the USA. The cooper. 'u ion in the Kennedy 
Hound produced sucl? good results that the procedure Invite-*? fC" 
phfitkm an other nrcri^iom when conditjons nre-suitable. The essence 
of the cooperatifm svas not a commoit political front, bul a pu ding 
of the tcspecttvfi nutional urgotiatlug posttirms. 

. BROAD PARr.IAr^IKNTAra^ BASIS 

A prondnenl feature ofNorway*s ’ foreign policy is tb.e broad no* 
rionnl r.tupn.ort for the m-dn principles, a fact wluch fO n large estent 
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in turn leaves foreign policy unaffected by, changing goverinents. 
This was the ease when neutrality was a main principle, and it is ' 
also the ease today when Norway is a member of NATO. The final 
transition to a policy of alliance after the Second World War .was 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority in the Storting. This cross ' 
party basis for major foreign policy decisions also applies to other 
issues. There was a unanimous support for joining the UN. Partici-^ 
patlon in the OEEG, membership in EFTA, the application for 
membership in the EEC in 1962 and again in 1967 followed the 
same pattern with large majorities in the Storting. To the e.\tcnt 
that there arc different opinions, the controversies relate more to 
methods than to the goals themselves. 

This stability is closely connected with the dccisi on-making .pro- 
cedure. Foreign policy is the responsibility of the foreign minister 
and the Government. However, a foreign policy contrary to the ma- 
jority rule in the Storting is impossible in a parliamentary democracy. 
There is an intimate and close cooperation between the Government 
and the national assembly in foreignafiairs. The Storting has a stan- 
ding committee for foreign affairs. This committee, like the other 
committees is recruited from all parties according to their strength in 
the assembly. Furthermore, there is a socalled extended committee for 
foreign affairs, which among other functions also acts as a sounding 
board. The committee is recruited on the same principle as men- 
tioned above. Disagreement on any major international issue would 
be uncovered in these two committees. On the other hand, one can 
count on a broad support in the Storting for decisions and guidelines 
agreed upon in these committees, since the members work in close 
cooperation with their parliamentary parties. The parliamentary 
party leader will always be a member of the extended committee 
for foreign affairs if his party’s representation in the Storting . is 
sizable enough to qualify for membership. _ ' 

This arrangement in no way reduces or shifts the parliamentary 
responsibility, but it is a useful machinery of cooperation for taking 
foreign policy out of and above party politics. This should be kept 
in mind when judging the strength behind Norwegian foreign policy 
and its basis in national policy. . " 
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DEFENCE POtICV AND EXTERNAI. POLIOV 


If Politics is the exercise of the pov/cf posi-cs^cd hy a ontional 
collcuiviiy to organize, secure and perfect its ezt'-tcncc, the intimate 
rclationi-hilp between defence policy and foicign policy 5s evident. 
Tiic two ideas arc only aspects of the same rraliiy^ namely Kational 
Policy, defined and applied by the supreme organs of the btute, 
Simiiarlyj there c^innot be a substantial dilTcrcncc between 
internal and cKtcrttal policy, and in many respects the cjttcrnnl 
political activity is the projection, on international iclations, of the 
permanent constitution assumptions and the conjunctnra! politicxd 
life of the cmtntry, 

It is said that defence policy determines tlsc r.fiHpiial ckjediics and 
foreign policy the peimsnin! iulmris of the country, Allosy me to see 
a great rcsemblanccj or at least a wide coincidence, between the 
two -eapressions, and therefore to propose today, with your bene* 
voJcncc, to concentrate upon those pennatuni of bpain which 
increasingly tend to become identified with the oljtrfinf^or national 
defence. 

Diplomacy conducts externa! policy a* strategy am! tactics cond- 
ttet war, and it is dearly ttuc that thete is an itUinnUe relationship 
bClw'ccri dtc military and the diphunntic s]dieres, and between the 
two of them and the political sphere, to such a deyrec that it is 
difilcull to distitigubh them at the higher Irvds oS the State. 

For a long time, even long aftei icchnologital ncvclopmciu and 
the appc,uance of new weapons made it impossible- a torced oppo* 
sition existed between (he activities of wof and of peace, fostctdng 
tbeidu-ion that it E possible to attend to the comctvaiion and dc* 
^vdopment of the national community s^athout devoting the nece- 
ssary resources to its indupemablc mllstaiy strent tip and the par,i« 
ild and tso less deceptive illusion that there me ohjoedver which 
can be attained soldy by force, dms neglecting diplonkitie t.ctiwn for 



them, 

Henry Khdnger, Adviser tr» the President ofdtc Ifnltcd Slates 
fe Aifairs of National Security, and a fonner prefertor of Harvard, 


Im Written a? folioscj: 


""It is an illusion of pojtenty in thinlc dmt 
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come of logic and of skill in negotiation. In a society of sovereign 
States, a Poivcr can only vindicate its interpretation of justice, or 
defend its vital interests in the last resort, if it is prepared to use 
force. Even during the periods of greatest apparent harmony, it- 
was understood that an unsuccessful negotiation did not go back to 
the starting-point, hut could cause pressures of a different kind. The 
determining impulse of international agreements has always been 
faith in the advantages of harmony with fear of the results of obsti- 
nacy. A total renunciation of force, by abolishing the sanction on 
intransigence, would put the international order at the mercy of the 
most pitiless or most irresponsible of its members.” 

The fact is that peace is not merely the absence of violence, but, 
as a classic adage has it, “the result of justice”, in other words a 
positive, dynamic conception. Peace is both a total state of mind 
and the expression of certain relationships of power. A nation lives 
in peace only if it is prepared to accept the other nations and to . 
adapt itself to them, and at the same time is ready to fight' for 
certain values and interests which it considers fundamental. Hence 
peace is, conjointly and coordinatcdly, the final objective of all 
strategy and all diplomacy. 

The defence policy must cover the nation against all continge- 
ncies, and external policy must cover all the aspects of the country's 
security and its development in its international relations.- Yet the 
compulsory limitation of means, which is inherent in every human 
undertaking, makes it necessary to select the objectives, giving them 
an order of priority, and even more necessary to proportion and 
combine resources, thus bringing greater political and' diplomaitc 
effort to bear on the points at which material strength might perhaps 
be weakest. 

This task of concretion is especially difficult in the ease of Spain, 
a country conditioned by geography and the course of history to an 
opening towards many civilization and scs'cral continents. Convinced 
of this reality, I have tried since my arrival at the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs to project our external policy towards all possible pers- 
pectives for Spain, and to impel tlic country, in step with its internal 
socio-economic development, towards a greater degree of participa-' 
tion in international life. A wide aim, which is broken down into a " 
multitude of specific problems and subjects. 1 have assembled tlic 
.main ones, in order to share my reflections with you, aronnd a num- 
ber of themes of outstanding international attr'action'for Spain: on 
.one hand, the Mediterranean, Gibraltar and the Strait/ bilr relation- ' 
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wiih ihc United States and the Near-Knstern confiictt on the 
other. Central Europe in its aspects of security and econonne?, 
adding, td concludes some remarks on the I'nitrd TCatioiis ns a field 
of action for* cm; dti)Iomacy. 


Tl JE MEDITlvRR AKEAX 


The Mcdsten'ancan. from the Sptmish vinvpojnt, signifies first the 
Strait of Gibraltar anti its region: next, a inatclilcss v;ay of commu- 
nicatiojo; then, the sen and land area— the ancestral home of mir 
Laiiii mosher-civiiizatlon and of the fannlmr Arab culturc—which 
extends as far as the X'ear East, itself die gateway to other and 
more remote eastwards lands. 

The Strait of Gibraltar zone is one of the densest of the world in 
Complexity of geopolitical interests. It is an area at once ituei-conti- 
nctttal and inter-oceanic; its commercial and strategic importance 
requires no stressing to an audience of specialists, but it would in* 
deed be in order to refer to some of the ]inc.s of political interest that 
intersect tlicrc. 

Massing fiom the universal to the particular, we will say that the 
Western Afcdltct rancan has recently become one of the critical 
points in the military confrontation between the United States ttnd 
the Soviet Union, of parallel significance isi the general political 
confrontation between the two super-pouers. Spain must be clearly 
av/arc of this fact, which faces us with risks but .oho with opportu- 
nities, in a dyn.'xmic vision of our defence. 

Bencatli the c.xccssivc shadow of the .super-powers, the intcrc.st of 
the coastal countries Is out lined, above all those of Spain and mo- 
rocco, without fin getting those of Algeria, Tunisia, France and Italy, 
to rricntion oidy theeoxmtricr neighbouring on thcxuncs contiguous 
to the Strr.st. Our interest*; hugely coineide, at any rate w; regatds 
the need for peace, free communication and stability in the arctgand 
respect for national ittdcpendence. ifeucc, without ptcjudice to the 
frecclonj of eacJi of tlicm to decide and develop its i'wu policy, a 
greater intcrpenctiaiion :uid undci standing would be mmi deniable 
atnong ub and even with oilier hfcditcrrau««vc-oaM States, in order 
to make om weight felt, through union in the p tobkms rcJatlng to 
mv sea. 


HhiOrkally speaking, there E an intercsl 
^^Europeun’U linlxcl since the Uhh century (o 


Sclf-dcjunnhurtcd us 
the Britirb tmHiaty 


pretence at the Roth of Gibraltar. Hither u> (ht&i lUltain Ins tens* 
cloudy cKtng to thU tctritcusl prcfr nee, ntlributing to it a vJsfi 
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tcrest of strategic character; most of the European countries passively 
accept this situation, u'hich none of them would tolerate, at the 
expense of their own territorial integrity, just as Spain does not to- 
lerate it, though she has renounced the use of force to change it. 
One or two justify this occupation — also foreign — of a piece of Span- 
ish soil by the argument that it keeps the Strait zone free from 
perturbations arising out of any instability in the Peninsula, as well 
as all monopoly or unilateral control of navigation ■ throughThe 
Strait. 

THE STRAIT OF GIBRALTAR 

Yet our policy has not been, is not, and cannot be aimed at im- 
peding the legitimate use of the Strait of Gibraltar still less at unila- 
terally and arbitrarily debarring any country from navigation or 
other utilization use of the Mediterranean, whicli is largely high sea 
and hence the patrimony of all mankind. The only possible polic}' 
desired by Spain is peace and security in the Mediterranean,' and 
defence of our inalienable right to national preservation," indepen- 
dence and legitimate use of this international road ef communica- 
tion. Our just interests, accepted by all, are sanctioned by Interna- 
tional Law. Through her authentic attachment' to this region, a 
strong and healthy Spain such as that' which we are striving to build, 
and have a right to expect, together with our friendly neighbour, 
Morocco, far from threatening the other States, legitimate rights, 
can be their most scrupulous guardians. 

GIBRALTAR ■ ' 

I , ^ s 

Spain’s revendication of the British Colony of Gibraltar goes much 
farther than a legitimate patriotic desire. The fact that a foreign 
power holds a base of this importance, nailed into our country 
without our consent, is grave serious in itself; in the game of intern- 
ational politics it is perilous not to have absolute control of one’s 
own cards, and Still more so when they arc important trumps which 
have been forcibly seized from us. 

, This unjust handicap also weight, heavy on us by making us un- 
willingly share a double risk; in the first placed Spanish land is endan- 
gered by a foreign military base, which in wartime would. undou- 
btcclly be a main .objective, but ‘whose existence and ' functioning. 
Spain has not consented to and does not control. . ' . - ' - ‘ , 

^ Again, 1 would remind you of the documents published on Janu- 
' aty I last, from the British secret archives, which set forth ■ the plan 
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j-Jicpa^cJ In-I9 W for up thtSpimsls ports of Vtiro, Gndu 

.iii4 r.! Fcrrol if Spain Iwd johicd forcei until tljir Axis Powers, Well, 
gcnfltimcu. the explosives fur pcfpctr.ttitJic that a^ii^rcfsion were 
, stored, at thnt date, in Gibraltar. Thh hcavj inort.i'prgc on o»r j,cc- 
uriiVj w'h?cl)i CKteisds to pretended right of ^v^ly through ourdtome 
waiteis and our air space, straigihctw the necessary character of the 
Spaniih revendreation over ami td'ove a just and honourable dewro 
to see the integrity of our national tenitory rcedoied. 

As you are nwarcj die policy fo1!ou-cd by ihc Spanish Govern- 
inenlin connexion with this subject has comicted in aitcnipUng to 
negotiate the return of the Roch, on tc basis of the just Rcsolutiom 
of the United NatiosiSj which England refubes to olicy, tubing refuge 
behind some pretended rigiits of the Gibraltar population. In fmic 
of this posture^ winch starts ftom a false basts, since Spain has nb 
smys shown herself ready for realism and generosity towaids the 
Inhabitants of GibniUtir. there Is nothing for it but to reply with 
svhat forms the basic argument of the current situatiom there has 
betmfi reiura— only partially, it should be omphasi'ced-to the sitn- 
'atlon prcscribctl by Article 10 of the Treaty of Uuccht, At the 
same time, an active policy h being foUosvcd In defence ofour rights 
in the waters and .airspace adjacent to the Rod:, and the economic 
and social development of tfic Campo do Gibraltar is being sju'cdal 


up. , 

This does not mean that ns'c adopt a liostilc or negative attitude 
to that gtcat European nation wiiich is Gieat Britain. Further sltlh 
1 am convinced that in our times a historiral rycle has dosed, —'later 
■-for Butain than for Spain — namely that ofiHir tsvo countded colo- 
nial und ovcrsctis expan'ion, in which our interests and poHctCj' 
trrre often opposed, 'i’crlay, fadttg Europe, it seems to me ju><sll>k 
and desirable for the British and Spatnards to meet again in the 
conuHfm task of nchsevnng the unity of our Ckintincnt. .Aswcll, to 
' bml ju the begot t,ii ion table, in cahn eomertation with patience 
and good faith, n final solution for the old dhputc about Gllnallar 
may be agreed upon. 


RIIVISIOK OF Rl-.GLMC OF MARINE SPACES 

As you arc aware, wm are approaching a Jnc.mcnt of great histo- 
rical itnporliincK In regard to the rules govn-rning rnarinr spaee. On 
' lb Deemuber the United Nations General Assembly passtyi a 
dlaoiUtkn, number 2B0 C, convoking a Conference on hkritte 
Law f-iwlPLI. This Conference will ndopt Trixitici oa various foiuts 
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of Marine Law ivhicli today arc either unregulated or are governed 
by rules (especially the 1958 Geneva Conventions) which arc deem- ' 
cd revisablc in view of the fresh data arising out of scientific and 
technical advances. In the mandate which the aforesaid Resolution 
established for the Conference, together ivJth the* establishment of 
an international regime for the sea and ocean bottoms of the subsoil 
outside the limits of national jurisdiction, and of their precise dcfini* * 
tion, there is included, as a question connected with the foregoing 
subjects, the territorial sea, adding in parenthesis “including its - 
width and the question of the international straits/' However, this 
inclusion, though in a minor tone and almost accessory’, of the strai- - 
ts, is the result of a strong, I would even say a tremendous pressure ' 
from the super-powers, , , 

One of the international straits that do not enjoy a special regi- 
me, and the most important in tonnage of traffic which passes thro- ' 
ugh it, and for its strategic value, is the Strait of Gibraltar. To obt- ' 
ain the maximum freedom of passage through the Strait of Gibraltar 
is an essential priority objective of both the United States and the. 
U. S, S, R. To get an idea of how and to what extent a modifica- 
ton of the international legal regime of the Straits can affect our in- 
terests, I must very brie/ly refer to the present legal situation and 
try to assess its Scope and efficacy realistically, 

The 1958 Geneva Convention on the territorial sea includes a 
rule of general International Law when regulating, in its 14th 
article, innocent passage through territorial waters. This is a univer- 
sally accepted rule, so that it can be invoked by any State, ^vhethe^ 
it has adhered to the Convention or not. 

This rule applies to the straits that arc covered by the territorial 
waters of one or more States, when used for international sailing 
from or into the high sea, as in the ease of Gibraltar, and it estab- 
lishes freedom of passage when this is not prejudicial to the peace, 
good order or security of the coastal State. To this it is added that 
submarines must in all eases sail on the surface. Again, the coastal 
State may forbid flights over its jurisdictional waters, and take any 
necessary steps to prevent any passages other than innocent ones: 

In accordance with the six mile rule, which Spain maintains to 
the present day, or that of twelve miles which is. followed 
by the Arab countries and the U-'S. S. R., the .Strait of Gibraltar 
is included in the territoriabwaters of one or the other coastal State 
for a distance of ten miles in the East-West direction, which would 
-be extended to thirty-three if Spain extended her territorab waters 
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to miles. The United States, as you nrcuwjne, have hitherto 
roibwed the three mile rule, among other reasons, prcci«cly In 
ferdet to increase the area of free sea svltliout IjmiwtiohSj and in 
accorduncc svith that niioj it wottht be }>o-«sib|c to matnoun that a 
OKiat of b ee sea exists in the mkldle of the St* ait of Gibrnbur, 
ffov/ever, the 12 mile rub is today fo}l«>',vcd by over thirty States, 
wocreas only twenty sis followed the tbec mile rub uijtil 1969. 

, Tltc qn.tlirtcation of the passage as innocent or not, and the ban 
on oversight of jurisdictional watess, form a guarantee wliich has 
tut wduc and scope that legal rules pas ’-css in ihi r agituted period 
thitl \vt live in. Tut at any rate it is a minimal and uiircnotmccablc 
safeguard. Tt is the internntional-hiw basis of our defence at vrhat is 
perhaps the poitd of greatest strategic importance to Spain, and of 
the protection of our territory in a zone of such intense oTshore 
traffic. 

! 

• I took special cate to point this out at the world forum of the 
United Nalitmt General Aiscmbly in my address of October iSth 
last. On that occasion I said that Spain fcch sdutlly interc'itcd in till 
that may occur in the Strait, iluough it, nr above it. On that acco» 
Utit, I nninlnuizcd. "passage liitough the Strait of Gibraltar ii bound 
to te.specc. as a niiuiinumat all times and on all occasions, the peace, 
gOUvd OKler and security or.Sp.ain"': atjd tvhen referring to the condi* 
lions with whicli a passage through the Strait comply in order 
to be admissible, 1 deliberately cha?c the actual formuhi svith W'hidi 
Article i4 of the Geneva Convention (jualifies it as innocent. 

However, since roughly two years ago, and in ,m intaisc and 
rdteraicd manner since last 'spring, a veritable diplomatic actiors 
hvibcen set .nfijot, inlen*lcd to replace the current intornatbaal 
code in force fur pas’^Age. throtigh intcimatipnal straits by another 
code designed to grant gi eater freedom to navig.uion imd overSHght, 
nnd hence to restrict the rigltSs of the coastal .States. 

Fur exatnole, the United States sounded various countric!, ittdu- 

i 

ding Spain, ainmi sheir attitude towatds the convoking of i^n in* 
icrnational ‘Conbrcnuc (In the bi~-t Amrakait idea, not ncccrs.irily 
in the rmmewmh of the United Nationa) on three points of Miitiac 
L.it.w wlufls in their view ttec-led reforming. The fual w»i3 the adop* 
don of a. twelve-mild limit with utuvcrs.il apinication; the second-- 


db need for wiileh thev coupied with the fnrcgrtng one— waji a 
foc'-h tegulstion uf p usage through the .Stiaits; aesd the hist wa^- the 


idng of cctbtn iishi.ng rights tocaiStol Stater outride ihrir owut 
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Significantly, the American proposal was followed by a Soviet one 
drafted in almost identical terms, which was then transmitted to us 
by our Delegation in the United Nations; and lastly by a British 
proposal, also in the same terms. 

The diplomatic attitude of the super-powers seems clear and ans- 
wers to intersts to which they give priority in their external action. 
Again, the granting of special fishing rights to coastal Statesisin- 
tended to satisfy interests of the developing countries, whose maxi- 
mal attitudes, expressed at the Montevideo and Lima Conferences, 
regarding the width of territorial waters, are known to you. The 
United States arc prepared to line up with the Soviet Union and the 
majority of other States on the 12-miIe rule, but the compensation 
. is support for their thesis of freedom of passage through straits, which 
in the first American draft was concentrated upon the creation of a 
number of “channels of free sea in straits”, and in the second draft 
proceeds by assimilating international straits to the high sea, as 
regards navigation and overflight, 

During the last United Nations Assembly the debates on marine 
subjects were the most long-drawn-out and deepest, for they dis- 
played the exceedingly complex interweaving of the interests of all 
the groups and of each country. It Jias repeatedly been said in New 
York that we arc facing a real dividing up of waters, a “scramble for 
the sea” equivalent to the one that occurred in the 19th century for 
the overseas territories, especially those in Africa, hly view is that 
unlike what occurred in the past, there should be no dividing-up, 
but a just harmonizing of the interests of all peoples. 

As from now, the Spanish Government, and not merely the Mini- 
stry of Foreign Affairs, should examine all the hypotheses, prepare 
all such positions as may allow' of the best defence of our legitimate 
interests in the Strait. In this task, an exceptional part is to •'be 
played by the Armed Forces, through their appropriate organs and 
services. 

RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Perhaps this may be the moment, now that I have expressed 'my 
ideas on the question of Gibraltar and the Strait, to make some , 
observations on the nature and scope of, the Agreement of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation witli the United Stales in the matter of de- 
fence. . ' ' > - . ' 

The years that have elapsed since the first enunciation of a de- 
fence relationship tvith the powerful American . nation, and the 
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Change m drc«imlance$ both smernd and external, }t?Ae aheu-d the 
premk^e? vvdnch that relationship was based. In there was 
added m the pwrcly iniUtary factors the need to possess a political 
support for rv paniy isolated Spain; in addidon. the cold war had « 
preying character wliicli hav smbscqncntly been fadisig out, 

, Today the situaiioti is different, and the strengthening of nur 
nafsonal entity has been accompanied by an tntcmificatsoa of mir 
^ ties r.ith other cournrks, propoitionatcly greater with those that 
coincide with our appreciation of the same basic vaincs. Du hrg the 
days tlirit 1 have jmt spent in Washington, aceompraying T, R. H. 
the Prince and Princess of Spain, I have been able to observe, and 
llhinlcthe whole Spanish nation will also have observed, tlnough 
the press and television, the warmtli of frienflship and the sincerity 
and good wishes with which the Spain of today and the fntnre is 
’■regarded in the Uiiltcci States. 

^ fn this line, it seems to me tliat in the 1970 .\grccmcnt of Xhien- 
dship and Cooperation, it will be necessary to cmpha'ijre the two 
Mowing as the chief characteristics which distinguish it from the 
j Agreements of 1953, 

L— Its content is rmuch ampler, and is not ronfincd to the need 
to face hiiincdiatc circumstances, but consecrates a relation of fric- 
hdship, which is reflected in a wide range of possibiJitirs for coop- 
eration in the technical, cultural and economic fields. 

2.— Strictly in the defence aspect, the collaboration between 
the two countries is established under the sign of equality, not, of 
' 'Course, in the coniribuiions, which arc materially difTcrent, hut in 
the legal commitments and the politiatl spirit wiiicli iasjdres «?. 

Not long ago I had occasion to explain to our Cortes, in reply to 
a member^! question, iomeihing that it might perhaps be appropriate 
io insist upon from this most authoritative platform. The Agree- 
TOcni of Friendship and Coopernttun wUSt the United States not 
only rrprcftnts the tide wliercby the United .St.uc''« arc cinpovei eti 
to use a mimhcr of defence facilities In Spain, but nbo, starting 
from the prinripu* that the Srcmity and ituyiplty of cads mimry 
aucc{« the other, h estabrishfs a system of IrAtitutinni, rulcs 
and obligations for ininnonivnitt the sespcctivc defence poijcicn 
in area*, of mutual interc'^t and Ru providing mnttsai tiefemive 
rupport* 

li is true that the 1970 Ayrccmcat does not caniatn .my krevue*- 
.Hhlceanimhmenl of ,r political raime, and that hmh Spsin nvA she 
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may deem appropriate in their foreign policy. In the event of a 
threat or external attack against the security of the \V'cst, the Uni- 
ted States need our Government’s consent regarding the moment - 
and the mode of using the facilities which are granted to them at 
certain military installations. 

Again, the presence of their forces on our soil, and their connex- 
ion with the Spanish defence mechanism, create a de facto solid- 
arity iv-hich has enormous value at the moment of the actual decisi- 
ons. All this seems to me correct, and a useful achievement of our 
foreign policy. A merely legal guarantee would serve no purpose 
without coincidence of interests and without mutual convenience, 
which arc the sole realities that ensure clTcctiial support. This mut- 
ual convenience exists, and the efiectiveness of the United States 
defence policy in Europe, and our own cooperation for defence, 
constitute a very strong guarantee for Spain. 

Recognizing this fact, the Agreement itself envisages our defence 
collaboration with the security arrangements in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean areas, the task which at present faces ns. 

It is no'v incumbent on us, and very specially on the Armed 
Forces, to ensure full compliance with what has been agreed on, and 
to create the doctrine and develop the activity which will give life 
to this institutional and normative complex, in which wc participate 
voluntarily, since wc consider that it serves the national interests,, 
and through our sense of responsibility towards the international 
community, . , '>,• 

THE NEAR EAST . • 

If for ns the Strait of Gibraltar forms the defensive key .to secu- 
rity in the western Mediterranean, which is vital to our country, at 
the other end of the same sea, in the Near East, the long and bitter 
Arab-Israeli conflict has altered the strategic and . political _ condi- 
tions of the preceding historical stage and continues to aflcctall ques- 
tions of world peace. 

In this area there is at present developing one of the culminating 
episodes in the confrontation between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, in which a part is played by both the interest of 
strengthening their respective positions of power and ideology* the 
region’s wealth in petroleum, and, its character of being the passage 
to the Indian Ocean and South-East Asia, without -forgetting the 
perfecting of new weapons. 

The present stagnation of the Arab-Tsracli struggle, in ii situation 
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dose m v/arfare wU to .nctuany rtMohing it, prodjiccs two of 
micrest to the Great Pfm'crs: for the United States it implies the 
r continued dosnre of the Sues; Canal, thui liamperinR Soviet expan- 
sion; for the U. S. S. E. it asntres the exploitation of a shnadon of 
djsecintcnt among tijc Atahs thu? offerin" it a very propItiouH field 
for idcologicnl penetration. 

Bov, ever, fot the European and chieny the iMcditerrantais coun- 
iries. there arc, cause*! for concern in view of the menace implied by 
the danger of a large-scale military conriottttatinn in the Eastern 
Mcdiftrrancau, 

fUtC member countries of the Common Market aic making cUbm 
to iX>liaboraie with tlic iwoGrc.it Pmvcr.<! in the framework of the 
Umted Nations, so tw to fnrnisli the bases for a solution of the ron- 
fiirt, In this seme, those countries have jcccnily distrshuted the study 
on the various points in llesoluiion 242 of the Secutity Connell, at a 
meeting held in hfunich. France is gouig to deal v.dth the study of 
the demilitarized zones; Italy wdth the question of Jerusalem: West 
Gcrminy v/iih the problem of navigation thiotighthc Suez Canal 
and the Straits of Titan: and finally Belgium and Itolland \ssth the 
problem of the Palcstinianr. 

On the whole, the countries of the Third World arc not clitecily 
involved in the problem; but, actuated sometimes by ceonotnic in- 
terests and at others by political pres*:urc, they arc mostly lining Up 
vifh the Arab countries. Owing to the numerical value of ihc’^c 
Countries. Israel is meeting with a more and snore liostilc atmo.qjhcjc 
at the UNO; this explains the interest of Tel Aviv to gel tlse disetss- 
^ sionofthis subject taken away A om th.at world organization, smd 
in pnrticubr from ths; Security Council. 

The attitude of Spam- a linc.tr but fic.xihlc attitude, with one 
snsTtittg-point anti one direct ion—is afunctiots of two ditTeicsst c-idm' 


of reaUrics, lumirly that of our conditionings, and that of our inserertw 
Oitf cfustinucd policy of friendship with the Arab ctvantri<*‘s, a 
finilfijl jxiiki and one that Ims heroine a ronsiant factor for out 
abplomacy, rhuirld not be understood 'olely isurniiuwntai, blstoriral 


or cuUtsral tenn-.. It a rcali.tic policy, v.hieh b eonM*;ie?it with 
cur past and in turn Influence? the pioiskm? derived form snn geo* 
Tohtkal |ji>silion In relation to the North of Africa It is a poUev 
. wiuch eovcf? the whoh: spcitti um of Arab diverdry. fneiully to belli 
pto'^rf'-’sh'cr and conscrbAtivc'i, nud !Neh:inwtcsi?cd In sjur not taknu 
|?drt in tliCs ssiicrnal discunton''. The Arabs have .appreelttKl out 
Coj-idiWh and thdr fourteen votes at the United Nation^ arc one of 
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our firmest supports in any question which does notunvolve any of 
themselves. 

ISRAEL 

This Arab policy runs pnr.allel to our policy with Israel, our non- 
recognition of Israel as a State. It is parallel, but nevertheless it is 
not the same policy. The non-rccognition of Israel was originally 
the responsibility of the Tsraclics themselves, who refused to inform 
us of their proclamation as a State in 1940, and one of whose first 
acts at the U, N. O., on 16 May 1949, was to attack us through the 
lips of Abba Eban himself. Later, they several times opposed our 
entry into that international organization. 

This attitude has changed, and now it is Israel that would like to 
have relations with us. It is evident that, without harbouring anti- 
Jewish feelings, we arc paying a high price with our present status, 
for example in information and financial circles. Nevertheless, the 
recognition of Israel by Spain at the present time, without the con- 
currence of other circumstances, w'ould on the whole have a repercu- 
ssion unfavourable to the cause of peace. 

Our support of the Arabs Is important — we have had to make great 
efforts to extract several resolutions in their favour in the Security 
Council — and it is an advanced support, in which we sometimes go 
further than many Arab countries do — the subject of Palestine maybe 
a good example — .Yet that support does not imply any animosity to the 
Jews or to Israel. The latter I had occasion to say so at a press con- 
ference in Cairo itself. One proof of this is the very considerable but 
discreet work that we are doing on behalf of the Jews held in the 
Arab countries at ivar with Isrcal, a piece of work that is rendered 
possible by our good relations with the .Arabs. . . 

Though the Arabs — and when I say the Arabs I am chiefly reffer- 
ing to the belligerents — seem little desirous of an intervention of 
ours with Israel, they do on the other hand frequently ask for our 
approach to the United States and our joint action with France and 
Italy in a common front. . ’ , 

For some time we have been w’orkmg for a better understanding' 
between the United States and the Arabs. As you arc aware, our 
Ambassador in Cairo represents American intrests there. The Egyp- 
tians, by reason of their leadership and greater manoeuvring capacity, 
arc our chief interlocutors in this task of peace. , ' 

The visit of Minister Riad to Madrid in September, in connection, 
with President Nixon’s impending trip to Spain, falls wuthin this 
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rtay/U'e kcptiii conafatU toych, 
ana Raui /cKchan'^cd' their points of view 
.;iljto't}gh ‘usLXlicfc >vctrc;;draTOhtie ‘circitn>'itanf:e,‘!>tm h bcllve. tlwt if 
v£gh^5/*ans tiid'. pot then ■i)Vcaiv':thc?r.> inoor'mgSj hni consented to go 
’,.4on truslihf ;,the ivcstmicr^y it was .partly dtie lo our eftorb. ■ .■ ; 

I sliould aisd to, rcrnlnd yon that ns soon as isEnjistcr Klad arrived 
;(ft NeubYdrI{-^ the last General Asscmblj^ of the United Nations, 
S tie li^lan ihttridciw^^^ me in order to ascertain my "cnvi5a|!;cfnr.ut 
bof the:sit«atiOnbDuring ihy long stay in tiuu city I was able to worit 
-.thfpugtily yory this and I think that Spam, contributed 

S’^ gdocK-deal, towar5ls:;g the contitmanec of the ceasc'Brc 

•■aecciftedry- 


EUROPE 


a Ell ropcan power by her situation and lustor)'. Alloiv me 
V:;4tci;e,tb qubtei with respect and emotion, the fincworilsrecchtly 
Ii;ft‘spqkcnj)y -P.rcslclcnt .Pompidon about otir country, "I havc.bccn 
/iybrqugui up’ .t6 csteern 'tlm Spainsh nation, one of the tlie greatest, 
’■ Tjiqst iilustf ibus and noble in Europe.” 

wish' tb. assure that great French genteman and statesman that 
hiin for this feeling of Ins at its true worth, 
■^s'ahddbat .thb Spanish Govcrnincnl, and ifbas afTirmed on repeated 
W/dceadpns,‘isXcsolycd do promote increasing integration of our 
ebuo tryl n 

*:■ y\;Nod4Woiiiid dbnVideration of the problems of Europe can evade, 
siarting-p wiiich arise in its central geographical 

I' '.•ruiClciw; and -specifically the fiivision of Germany, the occupation of 
l.'jferlln'.biud three German tenhoraj elements 

’5;fAyhh tjjC‘bthd*.conntric5ll30th the western ones anfl those C'f E^ihcrn 
vj^Eurbpy.y^'.V, = ' ' ■ • . ’ 

b'rblwjii ppt :;\vcary.'you Nvith an account of historical events vdtb 
yriyliidi^mu' arc perfectly >acqu a into Sutficc it to ■^ay that i!ic]>rca- 
y'.'.utbiC tb.’ititc'-Fumiamcn’tal Uaiv of thc-Gernian I’cdural IlcpnbTtc, 


wfictliliC bhristinh^pcmocraric'- Union' Party was in' power, ' 
Jfifbatidbi'untilf tht.amd of Gcnban^ of 
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the German people as a whole to put into effect, by free self-deter- 
mination, the unity and freedom of Germany. . 

An inevitable corollary of this premiss svill be the so-called 
“Hallstcin Doctrine’^ according to which, any country that renewed 
relations with the German Democratic Republic would inevitably 
break them with Bonn; Berlin is one more “Land” among the many 
which compose the Federal Republic, and hence there should exist, 
between the former capital and Bonn, the same functional and 
organic bonds as between the rest of the Federated Stales and the 
federal capital; the frontier alterations arising out of the Second 
World War cannot be regarded as final until the signature of a 
Peace Treaty ivith the four victorious allied powers which occupy 
the German nation. 

Daring the years th.at have passed since then, the Social -Demo- 
cratic Party has been changing its status of a mere belligerent in 
the social-economic order, devoted to exclusively internal questions 
and working-class rcvcndications, to enter fully into the battle of 
pan-German and external politics. 

When the social-democrats eventually came to power in December 
1966, in coalition with the Ghristian-Dcmocrats, and their visible 
head, willy Brandt, xvas appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
“Ostpolitik” began, on the basis that it was necessary to accept a 
scries of facts and to find a mode of coexistence with the German 
Democratic Republic, a formula of settlement with the Soviet 
Union and a solution, even if only provisional one, of the frontier 
problems. Though the question of Berlin legally belongs to the 
Allies, the functional and organic ties that have been growing up 
between the old capital and Bonn arc to be maintained at all costs. 

Such ideas have been gaining ground in public opinion, and in 
the parliamentary elections of 20 September 1969 the Social- 
Democratic party obtained 42.7 percent of the votes and fonrhed 
a coalition Government with the Liberal Party, Despite a very 
small Parliamentary majority, Brandt and Schccl decide to put into 
practice, in all fulness, their conception of “Ostpolitik” and of the 
pan-German problems. Mr. Brandt was aware of being the only 
western interlocutor accepted by the East, among other things 
because this is expressly stated in the final Communique of tlic War- 
saw Pact Meeting of 4 December 1969. . - 

Its action develops in three directions : • - ' 

,1. Relations between the two Grcrraanies, — Germany is divided 
' into “two States”, which hqvcto maintain, “special relations”, but 
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wUhowi tlia Gnrnsan Fctkral RcpsibJk's the Gcjwah 

Bcmocratic Republic intcrriatioiiallp, or renouncbiv: lirC ridit of 
^ self-rfefermlnatio?) for all Ciermaft? chher. Tim imk}- of Gcrmiti oa- 
' jko is SiHj one of JBojin’i psimury objcttlvcs, '.iloch does «of jwean 
iJiJU tlicrc IS 00 need to get out of the present sragnaiion. 1 o ihni 
eiKlj if- offers to negotiate mth the eonirmmins at minbrerbUeve! 

' ' about all the questions pending. 

This new aHitude of 3lonn impl!C>, first* abatuhntment of the 
ilalhftcin Doctrine, and secondly, the opening of a proccs.s that 
V uilgiit lead to complete iccognition of the German Tederal Repub- 
lic by the German Democratic Republic and vuy ursa, 

’ 2 , Bcrlin.—The Bonn Oor’cnuncnt h Following with special in- 

terait the present initiative of the three western Powers to arhieve 
conversations with the Soviet Union, in ordet to irtiprove the posi- 
tion of the Berlin population. 

3, ^'Oiitnolitik^h — Though a rapid advanee on the path of 
European relaxation is not CUSS', thcic is a diquvdtion to solve the 
quesUom pending with Poland and G/-cchosUw,skia. and to conclude 
with other communist States ,t declaration of renunciation of the 
use of force. 


Toe recognition of ‘"two States within the German Nation'* 
signlficji a flat no to the pretensions of a third State, or a free r5t)**“ 
Berlin — within tlic German Nation in accordance with the rwpirn- 
tioris of the German Democratic Republic and Mertov^ but on the 
other side there would he p'jjsibiiitic* of some rchitions '■<ingeucr5s*‘ 
between the tvs'o Germanic'' and hopeuf the ^taldcr ptvtcf for tdh 
m recogmV.trtg that ^Rhe Sovmt-orcupiVi tom ofGVamanp*’, or the 
ftiii more artificial description of ‘‘Miiieldcutschland*’, hud dis- 
Appealed in order to admit a reality which hcnccfosth would be 
denoted by the iniibl R. D, A. 

Av-cordingly, tins policy of temporary ruranrernent th'd swndd 
hblp thea:ohesjon of the German people, itnpliC:., denpitc «ll rc’cr- 
vaiioiw, achtiowi edging the existence of the Gnmau Demur atse 
Republic. Yet for Bonn at the piescnt tlnw, the qir-,- bl nature of 
German internal rebllons excludes a re-v(,irnj;ion. in “mtrrirab'X.rd 
of the Grrmatt Demorratic Repnblk, Its aunu.s'' pm. nth Hw 
ktlerb inteamtiohaJ rchitions cssrntislly dcf ensb oh svhrihri !ai»t 
Ikriin v,d?i fovfi>nrubb' ir''rssvt' its effort' for an mdcred 
fferub if that S'.'cre nrhie’ccd, it ss-mptl abo even the apunpijate 
rlFeci \n the lutm mdbnal held. 

, Bov/rH'er*-" and this 1 wmdd .<pcua1ly <-mp|n wra! G<”rm- 
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any has no objection whatever to contacts \vith the German Demo- 
cratic Republic in the commercial and cultural sphcicsj through its 
awareness that it must not diminish the advantages Avhich they, 
imply for its fellow-countrymen or for third-party countries;' 

SPANISH ATTITUDE ON GERhlANY 

I have dwelt at some length the evolution of the governmental 
thcfics of the German Federal Republic because Spain has loyally 
supported them, as befits the good relations that have always existed 
between our two Governments. Contacts betwetn Spain and the ' 
German Democratic Republic have been hitherto confined to a mere 
agreement on inter-bank payments, between the I, E. M. E. and the 
^'Deutsche Notebank'" of Berlin, signed on 21 October 1966; and to 
the obligatory sporting contacts derived from oflicial calendars. 
Thus, from 1063 to 1965, this Department received three Notes 
Vcrbalcs from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic Opposing the creation of the N. A. T. O. multilateral 
atomic force. None of these was replied to. On the other hand last 
August we did not receive the petition which the German Demo- 
cratic Republic addressed to a series of European countries requesting 
the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

Yet even with every precaution that the case demands, a revision 
of our attitude is necessary. Perhaps not yet in the political sphere, 
but certainly in the economic, and based, like the whole of Spain’s 
so-called opening to the East, on pure realities. 

It is advisable not to forget the privileged economic position of 
East Germany, since inter-German trade, being regarded as inter- 
zonal, is duty-free. On this account. East Germany has becn.dcscri- 
bed with some justice as **thc seventh country of the Common 
Market”. Thanks to this, it has attained one of the three first places 
in Europe as regards degree of industrial development, and offers us, 
and any other country, a vast commercial. attraction. I think we may 
omit the aid of five statistical data. , ' 

The possibility that a “modus vivendi” between the two Germanics 
may be reached does, nof seem ah unattainable fantasy. Mos- 
cow, Prague and even Budapest, greatly impressed by, and interested, 
in the economic power of tlie' German Federal Republic, ^ work to 
explore all the possibilities of Bonn’s new policy. Practical results 
have already been recorded: the German - Soviet Agreement on 
renunciation of force, signed on Au^st 12 last, with very specific" 
references to the frontier "questions, opens up certain hopes for a 
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'ric*A*contlncmal Eccuriiy system^ for which it could *cfvc as. un in- 
^cresting precedent; the Gemmn * Polish Agreement, riundoUng the 
hmm tHs|>ute about ilte Odcr-N’clsfc froatlcr; aiicl ihe cut rent m- 
,^pii’Mion& wth Prague for the same purrtosc. 

H true that the direct conversations heivmen the German Fed- 
' eraMlepnbHc and the Gemian Dctnocratlc Republic do not at first 
- slgtd seem to be going well, and that the Statute of Berlin h a rju- 
cstlon Clinch itrpraclicc eludes the Initiative of Bonn* Here u is 
' necessary ,to rely, much more then in the j>fnvtotTs negotiations, on 
the physical and legal presence of British, French and Amcileans, 
besides the /eh of a wall which divides the cit^ into tsvy 

parts, 

, Hn principle, Bonnes prc.scirt ^^OstpoHuk'" and 5 )an-ftcnn«n policy 
lus'thc assent of the KATO or at least tlint of the three 
-ss'cstern occupying Pou’crs, because otherwise it would not 
has'C existed nor would it be possible. Nevertheless, at the meeting 
^ of spring if}70 in Rome, the NATO considered that not enough 
prbgrctl had i)ccn made in tlic German question to allow of proccc- 
dlag to a' stage of negotiation abotil the future Kuopean order. I^ten 
uudcniablc .substantial advances liavc been aditevcd, j'Uch ns the 
GcvraaiNRussIan and German-Polish Agreement, lienee the NATO 
tkrtdcd at its 'meeting in Bru'cscU Inst December, that the questiuu 
should be made subject to a tangible advance in the pTcmnt quatil* 
partite coutersations about Berlin. 

Tims we see that in tljc former Germ-m raph.d IhcJcHcs the 
possibility that the Central -Duropetm niid even the continental 
prrjblem may hestariing to move towards a rtikUlon alter a quxirtcr 
tentury of immobiHty, based on the highly perilou" and unrtnble 
cIpiUshriwm of terror. Hence I believe that it is deslcrable, .as hither 
to, to give a raargin of eonfideucc and support to the prcrtnt there? 
of the German Federal RepuhUcin the political ofclcf, with thchhC" 
resting yNiiSibUstics of tnodlficatmu m the ewuomie order that thmc 
theses thenis.dvcs oiler and to' which we have already icferrcd. 


. ' “ EUR0P£.\N securttv 

".The problem «r Berlin, that of the German frantierr, m a wewd, 
the qufcsuou of Centra} Europe iindits sokuhms iogtthci’ wlBUhc 
le iiicHon of fortej, condiiioos the possib’dky of achieving a frrjh 
haardpeau oivicr, a fresh ivstem oftxsfithicutal security- 
^ Bycu rccojnb.iug that tkk is mtt of dfmnnxiy rcaksm we 
hayeiBanty^s maintained a jrasitivc attitude towards die convocation 
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of a European Security Conference. It is clear that the subjects to 
be discussed arc numerous and broad, and that accordingly no - 
partial aspect of them must be made a condition ‘Vine quanoh” Jbr 
such a Conference. The conference must be eminently political and 
held at the highest Ict'cl, and may well be envisaged as the origin of a 
series of Gonfcrcnccs, and even as the germ of a more permanent 
organ. Its aspiration should be to give the principles that arc to 
govern European life an indcntical interpretation of all, and one to 
which afi consent, ft is an error to suppose that disarmament, even 
if only partial, can be effective without having previously estab- 
lished a balanced and just continental political order to provide it> 
with its vital reasons. 

On the other hand, Spain records the fact that plans for rcduct-' 
ion of forces and for disarmament have been hitherto confined to 
the geographical zone of central Europe, with total oblivion of the 
perilous superabundance or armaments in the Mediterranean.' She 
rightly thinks that if a reduction of forces in Central Europe were 
attained, this might result in an increase of military pressure in the 
periphery of the Continent and more especially in the Mediterran- 
ean area. She observes with anxiety that the NATO communiques 
pay very little attention to the growing tension in our ancient sea, 
and this would be one more among the many motives winch from 
the outset have inclined our country to declare itsclfrcady arid will- 
ing to take part in the projected European Security Conference 
which, in our view, ought to be held as soon as possible. ^Vc have 
spared no effort to point out to all the countries of the Continent, 
both eastern and western which are uncommitted, that We desire 
to be present in the future phn-Europcan order, and to contribute 
our best efforts. 

The Conference should be genuinely multilateral and should not 
turn into a dialogue between one bloc and the other. 1 think the 
ghost of bipolarity lias too long been projected upon international 
relations, and with paralysing effects; and I also bclivc that the 
present leaders of the Great Powcis, and especially of the United 
States, have become aware of this defect and arc tryitig to correct 
it. Each country should contribute to such a Conference, 'as it docs 
to othcr'institutions of international life, its own viewpoint, a defin- 
ition of its interests, the inimitable contribution of Its owii person- 
ality. This docs not mean, in our ease, that Spain should not' go to 
the European Security Conference \vith her ' ideas and opinions 
previously contrasted with those of other countries of the western 

^ ^ i 
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Oi tviikb shn Ijclgngs for ofcrm UsuL 

In Juiy n;i$e, in thh aspcct^jf rednuwu nf forces in Ccmtal I'nsropr-j 
it seem toornuclt to hope for speeoy any r«j,’5{ sohuion*? Anm a 
Curopojvjt Seemity Conference. To with, quhe iikeiy It voll 
only be possible to artivciu an aijrcenicnt In the finulwicntnl qwe* 
5.lh>n ofxyhctbe! the actual priuciplc of tcclnttiot) of fofxe.t is to be 
{tdmhtcb, while leaving to a later scries of Oonfctcnecs, nr touti organ 
created the development aird putting into ptaetke of the prin- 
ciple approved. 

On this std)jrct in inatiy others, .urd wkh n cmitat'y vierv of lire 
Idgli icq)on'.5biUtks that \vc share, my Depa? tinent offers Itecif un- 
Gonditlonaiiy to the Armed Fot res and the General Staff, from wiiom* 
at the iamt tinic, it hopet. to go on receiving the Inestimable rtkl 
which has .always becJi giveri to it, and for wiiich 1 take thii oppor- 
tunity of pnbikiy returning ifuuiks. 


ECOK O^ilC IKTEG R ATI ON 

If security is one pillar of the constniction of Iknopc, the other 
k economic and social development, whose apes is the |x>uiicah The 
chkrjealtty of Europe today is the Common Marfcqor European 
Ikonornic Community, cuid to this 1 will devute a feu' minutes. 

As you are aware, on June 2D last I signed on bchidf of the 
Fpatnsh Government a commercu! agicfuauit with the K. Jk C., 
V, 'is idtyilarcs Spain in a jndcrcnlial situation in leg.trd to that 
organf/ation and tlie ooantrjc.v cumpysiujy jt, atul whirh I have oa 
previous ot'cajiuiis tlesciibcd as the hrsl. irrcvcr,'4i>h; step In Spain'? 
progressive iniegratioti into the European Coniinout, 

'fhe basic object of onr Agreement with tim R. E, C.— progressive 
diminatiou of the chst.nclcs to tiadc—- wdUhe -.titiurmrl, as i? frpcci* 
lied in article I, in mo >tsvct, tiic tust of which wil! last sift ycaw. 
This fi>?-yr.tr uu-iod, kt it be e.srcfutly nuird, apjsltc'. to the iirst 
singe only, and not— rw umo has been n'istake.nly thotight’-Srf 

the Apycemv-ut “a f'Vj the butte, k of UidjUiiu’d tluimiom 
^ At the ejid i>( the futn perkd rt large uumber of pj trade 

will be abuibhed, erpecbiHy in rr-pceirT the E, ib Ck Tub, hawever, 
dues iwt rsGnrIc of rJoiKsbihiy and dcsirnhility tiiar even In Ote 
courre fei it Ihcre. tuny he cwi<:hn)tnis of the slkpo'litunu i«ml «f il;e 
frunu'iliy ■',ierctd,.u1v:r(«a,ge''j, which should be. in Hhmt, Lnuamotmi 
tusf ceding up the achievement of tise cwnteui sehcdwkd forth© 
4 aid perkrt 

In shb rcvpcr.t, it h desirable to stress the idea drat tie Ags cement 
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Rs a whole, and its first stage in particular, arc something dynamic 
and capable of improvement both internally and externally. Good, 
evidence of this is the extension of the already important concessions * 
made by the Community regarding imports of Spanish wines conte- 
mplated in the Agreement, an extension which is now well on the 
way to achievement. The same can be said of the foreseeable broa* 
dening, previously negotiated, of the concessions offered by the 
Community in fishing, motiv’atcd by the appearance of the new 
community regulations. ' 

Again, it should not be forgotten that the broadening of the Co- 
mmon Market, with the admission of Great Britain and other candi- . 
date countries, will imply the need to proceed to partial renegoti- , 
atioh of the Agreement, to suit the fresh situation that has 
arisen. 

At the end of the second stage the basic objective of the Agree- 
ment will have been attained, namely the abolition of obstacles to 
trade, an objective which ivill have to be devised in the form of a 
free-trade area or a customs union, as the stage previous to full in- 
corporation in the Community. 

It is clear that even at this first prc*integrative moment a solid- 
arity of interests is being created between the Parties, and one in . 
which the E. E. G.— desirous of possesringa market of large impo*' 
rting capacity and a solvent member — such as Spain— embarked on a 
growing process of development, which she seeks to canalize "within 
an extensive scale economy — find themselves obliged to improve mutu- 
ally. To tread this road side by side is tantamount to entering fully 
into a number of community mechanisms which arc operating, to 
accepting number of regulations already adopted by the Six in their 
market relations. It is logical, that this in itself implies a certain' 
liarmonization of the respective economic policies. 

' But the fact is also, as I have already said^ that integration is a 
dynamic, progressive process: the first of its objective having been 
attained — namely elimination of obstacles to trade — there will 
necessarily ensure a second moment, namely that of free circulation 
of the productive factors and the harmonization of the policies bonn- 
cctcd with this free circulation. This second moment, in turn, will 
be its own dynamism give rise to that of full economic integration. ' 
Thus the existing Agreement is the first of these moments, the one 
that starts up the integration process, the starting-point of Spain’s 
accession to the status of full member, a path which lies open to 
her by the general principle of article 237 of the • Treaty of Rome 
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A’ld hy vjYujc of her EurvJpe.in vo&ition. jis his^ been rdienUir~1 In 
the'^ct oriignhtg the. agfeemcBt. 

Ho'tv'ever, for {heproce«^s describe J to<]c*»dop fnlly Aitd efbcirntlf, 
stsAcuul dynamics demands av.-aicness of die fact that 
economic policy in the next few years must bear in mind the objre- 
dve Of integration, through her convergence tmw\rds the eonunn- 
uityY jmlicy, with nil else renovation and najderrnaation of tier 
, structures that this involves. 

The Spanish business man, for his part, rausi not forget that the 
present limited and uneven jontual concessions — a lack of Iwlance 
caused by th.c dhrcrcnccs In the respective levels of dcvoUinmcut "-.are 
, ineastircs of economic policy, v/hich arc destined, through a caicfni 
progrcssis^c increase of fureign competition, to tcinforce a substantial 
improvement of our competitive positions, faiUng which we cotdJ 
not efficiently exploit the opportunities ofTcrccl to ns by the great 
market of the new Europe. 

Lastly, it is necessary for this new mentality regarding the puudy 
economic postulates of European integration to extend erjually to 
the actual fact of its c.xtstencc as a .sociologic.il and politicn! pheo" 
omcnoiT of our time and to achieve its specific character as a long* 
tfingc tlynainjc process. 


'niis uxrn:D nations 

At tfie final part of these remarks today, I will notv lay before you 
some observations on tlic United Nations as a field of action for our 
diplomacy. 

The fact that Spain, condemned in I'Jld, has i)«n die natiotm I 
which presided in 19/0, at the first periodh meeting of flic Security 
Ottuirdl held in twenty-five years, as the ruhnination of toe tten t' 
eommcmoraiing the Saih annivrr'iuy of the faundaitim of tjsc 
U. N, 0-5 give^ an idea of the distance covcrcii and the nst jOAdc of 
thrive initial pns.dbrljtiCS. 

. Wfiy Ikus the context of the United Nations proved fa',«ur.tbie to 
SpaltJ ? 

On Ocoibcr l.lifi hwl year, in the ncncr.tl tiehate of the .^s'scuddy, 
I affurned .■ “Sp.dn, which hand always has lictn a crossroad ot 
geogtaplilcal, Cuhinal and Jiiitorkai routes, can ter-!'** a* comnu/U 
gtonnd on winch rnanv \icwfnlnf?, uj'uy ronuicung Miuatumh 
tntti asid find their 

TS tai, gcapiUrical skuaii'jn, and to the diploniaiw will to cwi“ 
k‘k owT the fact ofhavtng stfccecdcJ, ttnfihif ftmn an orlgs- 
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jial opposition, in occupying a post of solid prestige which has ope* 
ned up to our country some interesting possibilities of action at the 
United Nations. This, its just to indicate here, is due to the clearsi- 
ghtedness and special dedication to foreign policy of H. E. the Head 
of the State, to the intelligence and tenacity of my predecessors 
Martin Artajo and Casiiclla, and to systematic and devoted work of 
our Ambassadors, all of them exceptional men — Erice,' ;,Lcqucrica, 
Ai:nar, Pinics — at the Organization. - . ' 

Spain, through her geopolitical situation, her understanding of 
the new countries which arc emerging into intcrnolional life with 
recently achieved independence, her good faith in complying with 
her duties and acceptance of her responsibilities towards the territ- 
ories that she had or still has under her administration, has gained 
a prestige and number of friendships in this environment which 
allow her the broadest collaboration. 

It is our intention to support, at the Organization, all initiatives 
that are aimed at achieving and maintaining peace iii the world, 
and are based on the principle of justice and equality of opportun- 
ities for all peoples, while collaborating with all the regional groups, 
without losing our legitimate freedom of action. , 

DEVELOPMENT 

In this future prospect, if the decade of the’ sixties u'as under the 
sing of decolonization, that of the seventies will undoubtedly be 
characterized by development, and perhaps to some extent, disarm- 
ament. ' 

. On completing a quarter- century of existence, the General Asse- 
mbly of the UNO approved an important document. T/te Inlrrnatio- 
' which will serve as a guide for Develop- 

ment in the Second Decade of the United Nations. From 1971 to 
1980, this document will be the code of behaviour inspiring the econ- 
omic development policy of the 127 member countries, plus two 
others which are not members of the organization but carry great 
weight, \Vcst Germany and Switzerland and doubtless, of others 
which may be added. Its principles, moreover, have been endorsed 
by the spiritual authority of the Vatlciin. , - . ■ 

Here again Spain, through her situation as a developing country 
and her spiritual proximity to Latin-America and the Arab countr- 
ies, 'can be equidistant from both, understand , both the longings and 
demands of the underdeveloped, and tlic caution and prudence , of 
the highly industrialized. It is needless to describe the most irapor- 
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lAtit part lluxt (nir country cjn piAc ia tbl? ixisk uf Approach at«l 
ryrupreltcnsson. 

r? ntio to not(? tlic akI Jerit in* ihc Unhc'l KtiHfjnt (o f^pau- 
ish flevetnpntenl, llvujcfh Sp.tsti h obvinn'^ly not a cnontn fif thf 
Thfr4 World, luJc n cmsutry in full ‘'tuu-otT’*, v,'lnch hA% .tttditd 
the inghcSv cwnnmlc j,'r<i\vih rate, after jtip'ui, araojig, Uw ofrm* 
btr States of die OCCO Li.-eryauck.nv.Mre of tfie its'jpuhe of our 
itidu^tmlizubn, the ira«iforsit.uv'jn of an almost earn cly agrarwn 
ccondoiic ‘‘triicturc, tlie jvtahUity lof the carrency and the voksme of 
rorc!gn*cxeh.'ing'e reserves, etc. T.hk groivth irophV: frci-fj juu‘«ia;- 
lonal lesjmjisibiUtsei,' howcvei, aid from the Ustitcd Xati*jn« h very 
ttscfnl in .some sectors w]st<~b liave not folbv.’cd tlsc geticfAl rate of 
cspaiiHion, and has arcuKukaulc muluplying cficct-fincc ii is ch.in* 
ucllcd into opporiimitics of obtaining the asscsiorsliip id c.^pestf of 
international depute, XiS well as for sentiing out spccialij-ts to comp- 
lete their preparation at foreign centres. 

I)iSARMA^^El^T 

Finally, a fw' v^orch on <il$.jim.irncnt acuvidcs irs toe I’ultcd 
Nation?. What is dit'amtatncnl, and how bt dec^ it alTect tKf 

Jiktrmnment is an ohjccuvc, .a goal, or in .some people’? eyc'i/a 
Utopia. But at tite ^nme time it oon^thutes bbay an increasing 
state of .av/accncs-S which iteadify estcncls and deepens, to ujc point 
at •ndwch the ver) countries responsible br tim .irniatncnt.. race 
nuke real ctTorts. to justify their sniliuuy cvpictidilute in tiic eyes of 
the pttblift. 

’rijcvertiginou- ormamctit r,-3icc of the Wt iwents-isvc yc,»rs nrCU- 
ftcil .'IS a result of a r.pirril of ilLttust. FiOm Jibl to perhaps 

the yc^us wrtcn tiie need to allot great tc^ourco’ for solving the j'?a« 
hknj*? of large areas <d the vi'tUl ht’came. most ersdent, «aef H/’VaCr 
Krilliyn doilars sveri- r.trjnatKrd for waihi'c purpte.rx dO j*Cs'i:e5H f»*r 
which v.-.?s hpcni l>y only Imlfa do?:cir foanttici., tire growth rate of 
jnihlary rxpeivc^ vvv/ii pa gsoB was *4’ the uiiirr-tjl 10 pa cent ] et 
year. U h ttnt th.-it Ure prcHnjce oftherc .uicn.th crraic’' ini-gh‘infs 
a»<l jKB'i'-fO, bi« it h f qu-dly t'nse tirat apart bonr eronorasr 
pcilt ip? •TMaggcr.itrd in come <, •.it'-, fe.tr and Js.ntruUarc the 
which have impelled the. arm" race. <\cru<dtr,cjy, in face Pf 
Ifm vscivd.t tsrcJc, Iri us trujrt st'ort S.n ars a.tir.mpSteu: of uiidkif-mx 
tLattifi lbs nduptiva' pitftial d5t.jj;.unn#*m niC-norci. csenifan 
slsottkl henade to tbejt odonikosLy im.-'istibsetheui 
<«afjdcocC'L?tilders“. 
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‘In 1969 there suddenly emerged a brand-new statistical item; fbr 
the first time, world military expenditure was lialtcd, and the expe- 
rts have forecast for the year just concluded — I am not yet in posjc- 
ssion of the final figures— a drop of 2 per cent. The decade of 
disarmament, as it has been called, has opened hopefully. ; 

In this context a scries of efforts arc developing at. present. Some 
are openly aimed at disarmament, such as the debates in the 1st 
Commission of the General Assembly and the Efisatmament Con- 
ference of Geneva, and the Russo-U. S. conversations of Helsinlci' 
and Vienna for the limitation of strategic weapons. Others, of 
indirect character but no less important, arc the talks about the 
German problem, the mission of Ambassador Jarring in the Middle 
East, and the project for a European Security Conference. 

Supporting, as we do, the multilateral efforts on this subject, l am 
bound to refer to the reservations aroused in us by the two’ texts 
which have been given most publicity as concrete disarmament 
measures, namely the Treaty on Non-Proliferation and the Treaty on 
Denuclearization of the Sea Beds, which have just been approved by 
the United Nations General Assembly with Spain’s vote in favour. 

As you arc aware, the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, which came into force on May 5 last when it was ratified 
by 43 States, is based on the nuclear powers’ undertaking not to 
transfer or grant weapons of tliis type to third-party countries,- with 
the control and vigilance laid down in the Treaty falling solely 
upon such third parties. 

Is Spain bound to adhere to this Treaty, which, to be sure, has 
not been signed by two of the five atomic powers? The subject is 
still being examined at this moment. We have objections based on 
equity, above all, respect for the powers with medium nuclear 
technology, as well as on the guarantees heeded for bur own secu- 
rity, and on the fact that only the non-atomic countries are subje- 
cted to vigilance. If there arc countries such as France, Isral, India, 
Brazil and Argentina among others, which have not yet taken a 
decision, it is not strange that Spain, on whose periphery atomic 
weapons of other countries can be found at any moment, should 
take a suitable time to make up her mind. 

The Treaty on Dc-nucIearization of the sea bed presents parallel 
problems in a certain sense. It will be interesting to observe, in fun- 
ction of the international climate, how much time will elapse before 
it comes into force after being ratified by the 22 countries required 
by its text. ' ' . , 
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lo fac 4 ilils Treaty wlilil^vo ettmenh: An *not 

tr> skiute atomic v/enpons on tisc ^ca bottom— which cannot alFcci 
ji’5 a’! active subjects in n foitdccahlc futurc—and a wide pot^lhilsfy 
of impcctioitj a tiling only permisssbic to the powers potvefuig great 
technical dcvcIopincnL In oilier sconH this Treaty tmpltvSi for the 
Counsrses of mediunt dcvelopinefn, a prolxibiilan against planing on 
ihcjc.s bed weapons that they do not possc*% Jr* rerurn for rccogit- 
ixlng tluTi-bpartfcs’ right to inspect t)ie ndj.ieeut underwater areas. 

TSuis jt.5 Simiiricancci'ee'usrfduced to symijohe vainc in the tlcslfcd 
advance to disuunaraent, and In this sense Spain had im hesitation 
in giving her turumalive vote at the General As'-emidy together vdtii 
the great majority of the mcnichcrs of tlie Organization,, before the 
mofnent riftlerjiling upon her aignaturc had Nctanived. 

‘ The applir^itio.'! oftliedVo.uy of Mon-Pjolifcratioix is entrusted 
to die Internationa! Atomic Energy .\gency with hs.xdquaricn in 
Vienna. Though we have not signed th.is treaty, we lake parij as 
other countries do, in tlie very intense mociinsgi that arc held by the 
various OIEA ho.!ici to study the m > lalitlesi of unelc-ar control, 
ourpoti^lon in this re.«pcet j« very unnsud, considering the fact dmr 
mir count! y h one uf those which present the clearst and most 
positive balance-sheet in rcspcut of the u«c of atomic energy for 
cstclusively peaceful purposes. 

There are two revealing fact? w'hich prove our attitude and CspUin 
the international respect it aiouses. The frbt is that ns we now,' have 
a research centre of interaationat status, the Kucleur Energy Boaul, 
our scientific effotts iiavc been strictly polnriccd on peaceful usm., 
.and we admit impevtion of Our atomic power stations in such a way 
that both before and after the signatutc of the Tt caty of J'hin-Prolb 
fc-rfition we hare iicen, after J.ipan, the country wliich proj^rti- 
nnally mfv.i respects wh.it i.-. dcwitei! ‘System of sitfeyuiirds*'’'. Our 
frontiers arc wddft open to the teams of inspectors rvcrdirly sent by 
T A E A’ and not the least iiifringeinctjt Is ever fount!. Secondly* 
Spain is adv.tnfing vety refuMly in produuug elecixiclty oftiurlcar 
orhfiru and m-iy quim posdbly occupy ^j»h plaec in she svcrld during 
ihc pre-eni decade, after the united States, Ja|Uij. the Soviet Union, 
Great Britaitt end the German Federal RqsnbMf Thi? ghca lu- 
erca?ing hstvruitiomd importanre which j!i=SiriC'> our huitful dc-rj-^ 
to reununre all pittsVipiti'-m in the atomic at mmm ni net and 
to cortccoiratc f'O the atithfotkUey to ihv ftmur: praerfu! progrciw 
- So clcar-.uts « our muiude that during a urn*! rignlucim 
event occuried in the I A 1* V, {hod|h Spiin L tmt a +'tgftrttc-n* 
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country of the Treaty of Non-Prolifcrntion, the person actually- 
appointed Director of the Service of Safeguards (which deals. with 
the international inspection for preventing proliferation of atomic 
weapons) is a Spainish technician; no further words arc needed 
to reveal the credit w'hich our country’s constructive pacifism 
dcscr\’'cs. , ' . 

You have head the patience to follow me thus far, and I do not 
wish to strain it further. Quite a number of external problems of 
our policy, and quite a number of aspects of interest and- importance 
for our international relations have been left undiscussed. ' 

PORTUGAL 

But among them T must at least mention, though I cannot here 
analyse, our relations with Portugal and Latin-Amcrica, which are" 
always an object of preferential attention. Just over a month ago I 
paid an official visit to Lisbon, where I was received by Admiral 
Thoainas, the President of the Republic, and Dr. Marcello Gaetano, 
President of the Council of Ministers, and where I Iicid long and 
intimate conversations with his INKnister of Foreign Affairs, Dr Rui 
Patricio. The atmosphere of this visit, and its results, could not have 
been more satisfactory. In Portugal it is impossible to feel oneself a 
foreigner; all the paths of reasons and feeling lead necessarily to an 
ever closer Hispano-Portugucse collaboration, within the strictest 
respect for our separate national identities. 

Accordingly, besides the exchanges of views which were of high 
political interest, I regard as most valuable the decision we arrived 
at, to put into operation immcdiatly the, study on the institutional 
organization of our economic relations, bearing in mind the situ- 
ation of both countries in respect of the Common Market,' in which 
our own position is already decided and that of Portugal is in course 
of negotiation. I think that this opens up a line of action which 
will be of the greatest importance for the future of both peoples. 

HISPANO-AMERIGA , . . 

As regards Latin-Amcrica, it is our desire to devote- preferential 
attention to it in 1971, which is altogether due, owing to the special 
ties that unite us to those countries, whose importance in the world 
is increasing day by day. .. You may be aware that I propose .to visit 
each and all of them in the course of the year; let this announce- 
ment suffice for now, and 1 am prepared, if you desire it, to return 
to the subject later and to comment with you on the result of those 
visits. _ . ‘ ‘ ' 
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S.vsJenM- fji'ch;-} p'j}ky fyf nc^ncAUty tlyr? mt trMtta liucnatmiwl 
iva 1 aq:f^'cm.“nt'5 m-” is k by ci?js<es su 

TuD p^bcyn ba’^e.ti mj {hi- cobvscuwj ufkl hv an 
ovcfwhclmiuc; inip^by of Swcx-Sci^ that it afford' the psMciscal 
mtuins hr -iafciiawdiu'^ the naihm'^ vital interest'-. Th« irii'lraoa of 
ru‘uuality b 5^ id-ta fnm roots amonij the Stvcdkli |w>»plc> 

SwttJi'ili forciya polity U ufutliy dt-nciibed os a policy «f Him- 
paruelpatton in tdlhnv.n aimhitj at nrutraUty in the t:m of v;a! 
lid wccii the isui <t- pov.’cis. This M the csfTieta' foutraU which hrs^' 
been approved by all pa.rtjc-- of the b*,ve.<lj*h parisatnetr!, It iSi how- 
i^eoemtiy Kcy'jaizcd that thii founula it by m means an 
ejchau'm'vtf de rription of the uiro; and means of Svve hVtj fore1|pn 
f iiity { *> hy Mesttradiv a? a ir^it ci \tept h appliar.b'e o Pv v'hen 
n state I'f'was' «b in c'thteucc. ‘rh»' dansrer that the WT>ct!{ ptrt-s'- 
rims halanet bet.vj-en the pi.veic a-.ll lie upa;t {b’-imyt .ico'e 

pnfiiietl trbe: ml v.’jt] Jt*,j i [s a'-^nci cAd-n * 1 . ? 

therefore a be' 'C .u'n of Svvandi ][ aaty •> tiv )> ft'-atemaae 
d}jrnan{«h1%' viieh tett-sien and Jo i;*‘lp within it-: in “kn jnf'nn'^ io 
further she e m e of nctvi- by In-br.; rra.dy ro a'i''nc mrdraPrr" < 
vaueiftatnii ndoj lit intcf truiouaf 1 fioi'i v.ijlrii are ’'-■sn'h'et' vvitfi'n 

r)f outbid e of i he United Matl-n.', 

Sweden h i\ dl Country hi tcrmi of p-ifnlationj lug^b’y orpm- 
dent Oil inn j.k Ulna il trade an S, Dieirfotc <>n luteniaiional ‘aainlhy 
{utd eonperatbn. Ii h.'i'. cnj'jmd pern c for about r>0 yeatr, dntiop 
wisich tim'" a '’.r<b!c a*'. i pio>pen*t?5 ^apicty Jus )?ccn crealeJ. Wills 
thc^r {r.i Utioiii ii i. nacoraltha? a {'t-!.,ad pynijc opinion enlst-f In 
Ihvor of an aebba 'bplo naev ii. furthct peaee a?t*J incernaTiona' 
a«opCfati«*ai *- 

S trfj'a p day S', '•Teonr^ej .lb.-- in iH** Uvstiotia’ jn'ercu of 

the etnminn iVhhal rto'.hni hs llte jM'fWflic ntth and in Ikircipe ae a 
irbole ha-i a direct brnttmt upon hivtt bdi lecnrhs . Sv.e Ir.n thfiefoie 
tristc to prom >U: nnderfj.tadhnt bz-jv-cen the snajor pme-esr. iter* 
Involved, 'rite Xoi4h. c-ruslrle? {htotvelvrn ha\r ch<acts eifferent 
w«y'*ora m hn’ ihHr natioti’a’ ;es nrky' Finland pnUue*- a 
'fojeUjn p'ds ) A ‘pecial rehdiaTHnp lo the Savlct Unhr.. hH , 
cleifly liMhc 0 ? {Itr Swt-dhb Uovstomem that vood rtU* 

tjitrtUevbj bttssfttm tbe-e ’iw> coueblfa. Mornay and Oenmaik 
bahiTtjr :a {h,^, Atlaaise ibset hnt lirfjjt Jhth' paftK’ii’ftdwu b< {•? 
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exclude from their territory forciga bases and nuclear treapons. - 
This also corresponds to Swedish national interests. 

A further basic aim of Swedish foreign policy is the promotion of 
an expanding world economy and the general liberalizion of world , 
trade, A substantial amount of Sweden’s national income is derived 
from exports, and she has built up a highly specialized industiial 
establishment. Her prosperity depends increasingly on the free flow 
of goods over national borders. Indirectly this is also bound up with 
Swedish elTorts to diminish world tension^ as the liberalization of 
trade and economic growth arc seen as conducive to world peace. ,• 
The Swedish Government has been anxious to further trade with 
the developing countries and to prevent all discrimination in trade 
relations with these parts of the word. 

SOME POLICY IMPLICATIONS ' , 

While the policy of neutrality and a strong defence arc the main 
instruments by which Sweden hopes to achieve her major foreign 
policy goals, there are certain other features that should also be 
mentioned in this connection. In order to safeguard her security and 
to play a conciliatory role In word affairs, Sweden needs a substan- 
tial amount of independence of action. It is thus not enough that 
she is not formally a member of any power bloc; Sweden must also 
avoid links and agreements that might make it difficult or Impossible 
for her to uphold a neutral course in the case of war. This, of 
course, does in no way prevent the Swedish Government , from 
expressing its opinion on important international issues. 

Efforts to strengthen and further international cooperation and 
solidarity, primarily within the famewoik of the United Nations, 
have a strong support by the Swedish Government. A multitude of 
initiatives have been taken in this regard. Swedish military -per- 
sonnel has participated in' several UN- peace-keeping , operations 
such as the Congo, Cyprus, the Middle East, etc. A voluntary 
United Nations task fjrcc has been set up in cooperation between 
the Nordic countries. Proposals have been 'submitted to further 
agreements on arms regulation and disarmament. Mediatory roles 
have been assumed by Swedish diplomats in South East Asia and 
the Middle East. Efforts have been ■ made to 'get development 
assistance channeled througit the international organizations. An 
efficient world organization capable of guaranteeing' peace and 
forestalling international conflicts by promoting equal political 
rights and equal economic opportunities among all nations , and in-' 
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vWcst'erhi-EuroppJnto two trade blocks — El-iC and liFTA. 
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The basic Rim in the developing parts oF the svorid mustbc, the, ^ 
growth of viable and stable societies. Sweden has thercfoic taken 
■ great interest in furthering the ‘United Nations’ assistance to these 
states — tcchnicalj economic, financiai, and militarv, if ncccsary — * 
which generally is preferred by the Tcccrving states having no 
conditions attached. Furthermore, efforts are being made to expand 
rapidly the direct co- 0 ]>eration between Sweden and the dcs’^cloping ' 
countries to assist in the work for economic and Social growth. - 

SWEDEN AND THE ARMS RAGE 

The arms race between East and West has prompted Sweden to take ■ 
various diplomatic initiatives in the field of disarmament. , In 1961, 
when the resumption of atmospheric nuclear tests appeared to rule 
out all progress towards achievement of a test-ban treaty, ' Sweden 
proposed that the non-nuclear powers join forces to break the dead- 
lock. The main objective of the Swedish plan was to put pressure 
on the nuclear powers to check the arms race, in ,this sphere and to 
prevent the further spread of atomic weapons. It called upon the 
UN Secretary-General to ask non-nuclear members to state on wlxat 
conditions they would be prepared to refrain from the procurement 
and stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 

Tlie above-mentioned plan dates from a time when the -gulf bet- 
ween East and ^Vest was particularly wide and an initiative from 
the non-nuclear powers seemed justified. 

During the 1962 negotiations the leading nuclear powers’ came 
closer to one another’s views on tlic test-ban issue. One factor which 
broke the ice was improvement of the technical means for' discove- ’ 
ring atomic and thermonuclear test explosions. At this stage Sweden 
and several other non-aligned countries stepped in with compromise 
proposals designed to bridge over the remaining differences. The 
partial test-ban treaty agreed upon by the major nuclear powers 
during the summer of 1963 was made possible by a number of sub- 
stantive factors of a political nature. There seems to be no doubt, 
however, that the agreement w'as facilitated by the patient work ' 
of the negotiators at the IS-nations conference in Geneva, where 
Sweden played an active rolci 

^ The disarmament conference has continued its work of arriving 
at limited agreements, mainly concerning nuclear w’capons. Sweden > 

, persists in its efforts to step up this process and to make it morc,^ 
effective. - . 


